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Professional Schools 


—— ——————— || What Dramatic Training Does Whi ch 


American Academy 


of for the Personality School? 


Dramatic Arts 


FOUNDED IN 1684 By 
FRANKLIN Il. SARGENT, President 
ding institution for Dra- 
The ead Te oressional Training in CLARE TREE MAJOR 
America. Connected with Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. Fall term begins October 


26th. For information apply to O you love to act? Most people do, because acting 
TES SECRETARY D a part means living another life than one’s own, 
175 Carnegie Hall Y setting free in another’s character all the yearnings one 
NEW — oe cannot give way to in one’s own daily routine. That is 
why acting is good for one—if one chooses right parts— 
because each part both uncovers one’s inner possibilities 


\|\ if NI pe and at the same time encourages these newly found pos- 
ee ee alaal RE sibilities to become part of one’s permanent character. 
>( HOOL 1 i 
OPERA SPEECH Se 
STAGE DANCING Nothing can develop personality as thoroughly or 
PHOTO PLAY SINGING R beautifully as dramatic training. One's voice is a very 
Learn to Act by Acting important part of one. Training develops a gracious, ex- 
Concentration courses include actual stage Y = : oe : : ° : 
eee and appearances at Alviene Art pressive, intelligent, charming voice, which impresses the Before you decide on @ School of 
Theatre, developing poise, persona ty anc he —_ A “ . ° . . e Costume or Millinery Design 
sraduatin sts. 20 In- : sarer Iz é P De > he has : c rhe i i i 
god addres, graduating artists. 20 In- By hearer f ivor rbly quite be fore he h us time to think of what eoviie fur thie teas authandic baal 
Ties seed 2, Reem 2%, Mow York the speech is telling him. Dramatic training gives poise by America’s Foremost Designer 


and grace of body, a most welcome gift, while acting 


<COMBS: destroys self-consciousness—that most fatal quality of 
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In Costume Design, as with any 
% : , sean oa other subject, the selection of the 
25 | Aw mind which leads so inevitably to failure. 


most successful school is of vital 


CONSERVATORY of Music importance to your success. 


gh gameedigestnamwed Personal u- All this comes as the result of work in voice placement, Fashion Academy is the oldest 
Te Seats Pertermence, Tenchers’ Heemal correct speech, pantomime, and other studies arranged to and largest school of its kind in 
— eae ae gee Gee | set the personality free through constant use of these the United States. 


complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Reciprocal asec of j That is > Z i Ef a vias ‘ a | . ‘ . P 
ee ee ee | phases of it. ‘That is the standpoint from which to work j}—a national institution devoted 


Instruction the me gan : —the — e" the SS of all essential quali- exclusively to teaching Costume 
rite for boo sac 7 . —_ e. : egge” ° . a 
' ties 1n Oneself and then the const g 2Se - I< ry 1g ‘ Paola. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director wie are nstant using of these quali and Millinery Design and Fash 
Bex B, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. ties in order to establish them and increase their growth. ion Illustration. 


Life gives one very little—it serves chiefly to set free all —the school with thousands of successful 
Edith Coburn Noyes School the ideals and powers that are clamoring within one to be ag = ag graduates in every state in 
freed—to be allowed to live. —the school whose graduates number 
Oral English Drama ' j ca cacediuaal i 
: among the highest-salaried professional de- 
Character Education signers in the country. 
Tuition $500 > of ae te iiolie: ‘aia eiicatlill 
Fifteenth year opens September 26, 1922 | ee eo prs 9 ; or ican ae 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal actual j ing field ——— ss 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. POPP Tr r rrr rrr TTT rrr Tie oe en —— — 
—the school with three completely equipped 


= i a ean cece. w SCHOOL of the THEAT RE HH soo 5 ogee in the three cities indi- 
The AGNES SCOTT SELBY School eet et es ae tae 


. —the school which is endorsed by every 
> _" omg yp Russian School of important fashion publication in __ this 
. . every night through the seaso or au- -ountry 
of Practical Cooking diences of the general public. Acting DANCING peer. 
peeolly ae one asite from Lexington, Ken- classes directed by professional pro- Ballet, Interpreta- 
1 ill open for its th season Sep- ee ae ;° Scenic ssign 2 tive and 
tember 20th. Complete 6 and 12 weeks’ duc yl and oe scenic design and Ball Room Dancing 
courses, Swimming and riding. Address production classes. Children’s Courses 
The Agnes Scott Selby School a Specialty 
Lexi Baby Work 
xington Kentucky Classes 
Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 
Write for Booklet B 
The Vestoff-Serova Text Books have been ac- 
cepted as indispensable by students. 
Catalog with 800 dances described, on request. 
BALLROOM SUITES 
for RENT for 
Dances, Private Classes, Weddings, etc. 


M. Veronine Vestotf Mile. Sonia Serova 
47 West 72nd Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 



































—and the school which is regularly paid 
large fees by big manufacturers for style 
suggestions and advice. 

The remarkable record of Fashion Aca- 
demy, over eleven years, demands that 
every woman who is interested in these 
fascinating, practical, money making, and 
money saving arts investigate this su- 
preme school, if she would be assured of 
securing complete, efficient, and practical 
instruction. 

Write today for the book illustrated 
above. It is the most exhaustive treatise 
of its kind ever published. We shall be 
glad to send your copy without charge or 
the slightest obligation. 

State whether you would be interested in 
studying at home or under the personal 
instruction of our practical experts. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, For Resident School information, address 


ac s 
WORCESTER’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS AELEN MOLLER school nearest you: for Home Study in- 
Qne and two-year Normal and Home-making courses Two-year intensive vocational and cultural course in r . sie, Se SS ll 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons Oratory, Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime, Little Theatre For The Greek Dance formation write to me personally. Use 
dietitians. Normal Domestie Science training. Red |ad Esthetic Dancing. Physical Culture. Faculty | me only School where the Greek Dance is taught the coupon below. 

s . Graduates occupy exceptional positions of specialists. Resident and day pupils. For Book- | ;), iss deg Rede ak ease ~ . 
Opens Oct. 3rd, 1922 ae * |tet, address Maud Gatehell Hicks, B.L.I., Director | foi) Sten Theatre New York 
Address Mrs, F: A. WeTHERED, 158 Institute Road (Formerly member of Faculty, Emerson College g eatre e 
’ ae 


of Oratory), 29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. - Emil Alvin Hartman 
~<sS,, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


0 
2 
Courses for advanced students and be- 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics Se wy) ginmers. — Elocution. Public Speaking, 


For women. 32nd year. Modern building. Courses | [fal eae” Mecamen ao Mama aie 
Garland School of one, two and three years. Present conditions have oy aay Pic tinea ec efectsy ne. 


Board of Advisory 
Managers Council 
WaLTER HAMPDEN FRANK CRavVEN 
CLARE TRED MaJsor tn FER : N 
GEORGE ARLISS MARGARET ANGLIN 
Lesley School of Household Arts <vapeeeaesg CROTHERS BrocK PEMBERTON 
Special _course—one year. Regular course—two RoBeRTEDMOND Jones ERNEST TRUEX 
years, Dormitory. For catalog address KENNETH Maccowan W™. LYoN PHELPS 
MRS. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD ARTHUR HopkKINs Jose RUBEN 
Massachusetts, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. ARTHUR HOHL 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 

a me Be ston Cooking School Cook Book. 
nd Household Tect e for the home and | 4 

ee meteesional use, Six months and intensive short 571 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

Principal, 50. seuaane ‘ee See Wane TPIT IIT P Pi) 




















Winter Season opens October 2nd. 


For catalog, write Clare Tree Major, Director 
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created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. 332 West 56th Street, NEW YORK CITY 21 E. 79th St., Near 5th Ave., New York 


e Apply to THE SECRETARY, 779 Beacon Street, 
of Homemaking Boston, Mass. 7 s Philadelphia San Francisco 
A special school which qualifies girls to Emerson College of Oratory) 1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


— “One Se ee, Se eee I Largest School of Oratory, Belles-let-' 
. ne rO-ve: ; 4 s > . 
courses ur me yg Fe AMERICAN COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCAT ON tres and Pedagogy in America. Summer] )-sueseuseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeer 
Child Study, the Family and Social Prob- Two year course. Equips for positions in schools, Session. 43rd year. Degrees granted. sashi hceteme Inc. Giidio Mo. nS 
lems, Food’ and its Preparation, Incor gymnasiums, etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Address Harry SeyMour Ross, Dean,|} Fashion Academy, Inc. Studio No. H.B. 
and Cost of Living Furatebines Cloth. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Fall term opens Sept. oe Huntington Chambers, Boston. 21 East 79th St., New York ‘ 
Wer fs, ite Meais, Stories and Hand | Dept -— Act200 G nd Bivd., Chicago, 11 Please send me your FREE illustrated 

or Childre y or vite ept. ° ra ” * . i = 4 i: aki a7 
home subjects, Also ee Byron W. King’s School of Oratory book with full information. ne 
eside: on 2¢' : 18es % " »sident School 0 S y 
a se go ny as mpaieee fox Phvcicat ; ; | ney and a4, Arts. “ sident School 9 Home Study 0) 
Principles t; , a 2 ’ or Physica ‘ourses for Teachers. Lyceum Name 
principles taught. Catalog on request. The Sargent Schoo Fie tan aaa Chamaoua Werk. 

3 | Speech defects, loss of Voice | Address .: ’ ‘ 
Mrs. Margaret J i Established 1881 Booklet on request. an positively cured. Largest (Kindly write plainly) 
. Stannard, Director y I y 


2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 5 ee Oe 


. America, | 
Cambridge 38, Mass. = Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa! es 
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\ Sa worshipper of Allah turns at sunset to the East, 
so once a year every devotee of Fashion turns her 
lovely head expectantly towards Paris. 


Those breathless moments of awaiting are at hand. 
For Paris now, behind the austere graystone facades 
of the Rue de la Paix and the Place Vendome, is de- 
ciding what the Fall mode shall be. 


\nd in next month’s Harper’s Bazar will be the first 
definite fully illustrated reports of the Judgment of 
Paris—the creations which have triumphed at the 
Paris Fall Openings. 


The next issue of Harper’s Bazar is the most important of the year 


These Fall Openings determine the mode for the next 
twelve months. Other openings, other seasons, may 
decide a detail, the fate of a material or launch a little 
madness for an accessory. But the Paris Fall Openings 
determine the mode in its completeness. 

So do you wonder that we call the October Harper’s 
Bazar, the Annual Fall Fashions Number, the most 
important of the year? 

Every woman who wishes her fall and winter wardrobe 
to be above reproach, to be in its every item a most 
delightfully satisfying investment, should use as her 
shopping guide the October Harper’s Bazar. 
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Around the World 


by Specially Chartered New, Oil-burning Cunard Liner 


SAMARIA 


20,000 TONS 
January 24 to May 31, 1923. Sailing Eastward from New York 
CRUISE LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS 


ne long Springtime around the world — 127 joyous, 
O crowded days of fascinating visits to the nations of the 
world and the wonders of ancient history—to picturesque 
Mediterranean cities, alluring Egypt—four wecks in India, 
Dutch East Indies, and Straits Settlements—to Saigon in Indo- 
China, to the Philippines and China—two weeks in Spring- 
crow ned Japan—to Hawaii and homeward by San Francisco 
and Panama Canal. 


The beautiful, well and adequately appointed and exceptionally suitable 

steamer plus the definitely limited membership will assure to each guest 

the greatest comfort, privacy and personal attention. 

This is a Golden Jubilee Cruise, celebrating the 50th year since the first 
world-tour was conducted by Thomas Cook, the founder of our organi- 


zation. 
Full Information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


2435 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
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Cruise De) Luxe ee X 
Oo ‘Ae 
Mr pIT#RRAN 
by Magnificent New 
Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, Etc. 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 elevators, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms 


and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine 
and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 


Free optional return passage at later date by any Cunard 
steamer from France or England. 





Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all expenses. 
Membership limited to 450 guests. Early reservations advisable. 

















Fut. Inrormation on REQUEST 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK és7azisucoa7s 219 So.15'“ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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_Operated by the 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 


» HARPER'S BAZAR HOTEL and TRAVEL BUREAU 





eB dats . 
Orient. . 
wet Welessle)cblcel 


From San Francisco 
on American Ships 


RE you going to The Orient? Dreaming of 
moonlight in China Seas, the silent junks 
slipping into port, soft intoxicating airs, great 
stars ablaze in the velvet blue, all the mystery 
and lure of a tropic night — 


Is this for you this year ? Have you made up 
your mind to go? Then send the information 
blank below and read about Pacific Mail’s fam- 
ous’ Sunshine Belt toTheOrient.” A day’s stop is 
made at Honolulu. Stopovers may be arranged 
in any eastern port. Ports of call are Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hong Kong. 


The ships are new oil-burners of 21,167 dis- 
placement tons owned by the United States 
Government, equipped with every modern 
convenience and luxury. The service is Pacific 
Mail service—famous for 54 years among 
travelers to The Orient. 


Next Sailings Are: 
President Lincoln . . Sept. 23 


ee cS ce 
President Pierce . . . Oct. 3 
President Cleveland . . Oct. 14 INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
(Golden State) Information Division Washington, D. C. 
President Wilson . . . Nov. # mae P. M. B2696 





(Empire State) 
Sailings every 14 days thereafter 


tion regarding the U. S. Government ships. 
7 lam considering a trip to The Orient -), 
Write for Booklet rope Lj, to South Americal]. 
Send the information blank below If 1 go date will be about 
today for full information. You Ay Name 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also informa- 


to Eu- 





: : My Business or Profession 
will also be sent without cost opoqg ae 
’ . . Street No. or R. F. D. 
your Government’s authoritative elt 7 ; 
booklet giving faéis every traveler 
ought to know. y 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Washington, D.C, 
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The Ore atest artists are Victor artists 


The appearance of Jeritza was one of the sensations of 
the Metropolitan Opera season, and following the example 
of other famous artists of the world this great soprano 
chose to make Victor Records. Her gracious personality 
and magnificent voice are brought to you with unerring 

> accuracy through the medium of the Victrola and Victor 
Ss Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


? \ Vi 1 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 1 C t Cr O a 


EG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden. New Jersey 
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“MEMORIES” 


description of 
translated 


this 
from 


ERTE’S 
month’s 
the French: 


cover, 


A the leaves on the trees begin 
to turn yellow at the approach of 
fall, when Life’s draws 
women, proud of their beauty, 


sO autumn near, 


commence to 


find white hairs in their coiffures. They are 

always disturbed by these tactless witnesses to the di 
swift passing of time which glisten like the russet mem 
leaves in the September sun, often surrounded by others 


still green. More 
These two autumns—Nature’s and Life’s—are the seasons of mem- 
We mortals travel along our path, comfortably, 
sometimes painfully, and then, arriving at the end, we involuntarily 
look back over our road of memories .... She who feels that her 


as does the figure in my cover design, 


sometimes book by the flickerir 


entirely exhausted. 


ories. 


autumn has come very genily, not yet over with tho 


in its yellow, lacy tracery 
memories. 
the past again as clearly as though she 


It can still burn, 
golden flame, and the last page of the book is still blank. 





wind ruthlessly 


the 
blowing down the dead leaves— 


watches 


the end 
appear 


her mood be- 


those symbols of 

as_ they 
assume weird shapes, 

comes a sad one. 


Here is a heart—here, 


of 


youth—and to 


two hearts, 


fly- 
ing through space at the will of the wind. 
She must know them, since she follows with 
her eyes their helpless flight and inevitable 
isaster, for each life is a heart which 
And here is a leaf already decayed, and 


she 


awakens 
ories. 
recognizes a familiar face. 
They come to her in groups, and she sees 
were thumbing over a great 

But this candle is not 
and still attract butterflies to its 
For life is 
se first yellow leaves, nor with the first white hairs! 


ig light of a candle. yet 
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PARIS COMPLETES THE SEASON WITH A GLORIOUS 





GESTURE AT THE BAL DU GRAND PRIX 
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Paristenne 


La 


Baron de Meyer 


Observes and Writes 


Jou are asking for the one thing every one 


is trying to hide from me. 


full what the Paris couturiers are planning 


for ihe 


and yvet—I have decided to give you satis- 
faction! One does not live in this busy cen- 
ter of fashion without observing, at least I 
don’t. . . Women who count in Paris refuse 
to be blackmailed into startling innovations, 
better 


Taste and exquisite reticence have 


n0. . Women have never been 


dre ssed. 


become one of the fine arts. 


thought a crime and is actually the most‘ 


can indulge in nowadays! 


llats 


To tell you in 


autumn might easily be misleading 


Eccentricity ts 
‘dé- 


modé” and unfashionable thing a woman 








PARIS GOSSIP BY A MERE MAN 


Drawings by Jean 


WRITE as I sit among borders of bluest 
delphiniums in the Comte de Valmont’s gar- 
den. This is the heart of Paris, and the 
terraces of this lovely old family mansion 
are thronged with Parisian society, for once 
not international, gathered for a “five o’clock.”’ 
You ask me for a forecast of the autumn 
mode. You are asking for the one thing that 
every one is trying to hide from me and to which 
an answer must be hardly more than intuition 
and observation on my part. And yet—I have 
decided to give you satisfaction! One does not 
live in this busy center of fashion without ob- 
serving—at least, I don’t. Even if but very 
vague, my talks with M. Jean Charles Worth, 
with M. Jean Patou, with Mme. Boulanger of 
Chéruit, and my own observations here in this 
beautiful garden, surrounded as I am by what 
Paris considers smart and elegant, have given me 
food for thought. 


MRST, I will tell you what “they say,” and 

then I will tell you what I, myself, have ob- 

served, 
M. Worth has assured me that black has seen 
its day. He will replace it by somber and rich 
tones of brown, by cold dark greens or violets. 
Such tones, he says, are more austere than mere 
black. Such gowns need fur and jewels. Immense 
sleeves will become even more of a feature. 

In contradiction to this statement, M. Patou 
says, “No hanging sleeves. Tight, very tight and 
glove-like sleeves are going to be much more 
chic.” Please take your choice. M. Patou con- 


fided in me to the extent of actually assuring me 
that he intends to raise the waist-line, very gradu- 
ally, of course. 


This autumn, models will have 





BARON DE MEYER 


Ga b riel 


the waist-line above the normal in front, but 
sloping to the back, to its present low location. 
He adds, “It will be most becoming.” 

I should not be surprised if the development of 
this idea was not actually the most important 
novelty of the 1922 fall season. 

M. Worth tells me that he will do away with 
floating panels, hanging scarves and other bits of 
textures. They have had their day. To replace 
this supple and graceful line, produced by these 
same panels, and to which the eye has grown 
accustomed, a good deal more material will be 
needed for the skirts. 

M. Worth, and also M. Lelong whom I consult- 
ed on the subject, agree with me in predicting 
the period of quite full skirts to be near. It may 
take one year, maybe two or three, but come in 
again they will, gradually but inevitably. 

Some sort of support, alas, will follow; neither 
crinoline nor bustle, but something new and 
cumbersome we shall certainly know well by 1925. 

Mme. Lanvin is faithful to what is called 
la robe de style—full, long skirts and straight, 
tight bodices, with varied waist-lines. Instead of 
organdie and taffetas, velvet and brocade are used 
for winter. These bouffant styles, so far reserved 
for evening wear alone, will certainly be worn in 
serge and broadcloth—the tendency to moyen dge 
much accentuated. Details at Lanvin’s vary 

Every season one special trimming is a feature, 
and is used on almost every model. Last year, 
it was shells. This spring, small rosettes assem- 
bled in edgings and clusters. But what will it 
be next month? A mystery, so far. Silver will 
be replaced by steel, gold by bronze and copper. 
We shall see splendor more austere, more mag- 
nificent textures, a tendency toward gorgeous 


Domergue 


Renaissance, not in actual line or detail, but in 
atmosphere, especially Spanish and Italian. We 
shall see less of the more dainty Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. 

No smart French woman would consider order- 
ing her clothes before the supplementary models 


have been added to the stock, some time in 
September. 
SOMETHING hardly as yet realized out of 


Paris is that hats, as one was wont to buy 
them, models entirely novel in shape, created new 
every few months, are no more worn by really 
smart women! It used to be an unheard-of 
thing for a leader of fashion to wear a last 
year’s hat and—“get away with it.” Now, they 
are so similar from year to year that no one 
knows the difference. This is, of course, never a 
matter of economy, but simply because fashions 
as worn in Paris change so little that if your hat 
has been designed by a modiste who happens to 
be an artist, like Marie Louise or Reboux, the 
style cannot go out of fashion as long as fashion 
preserves the prevalent atmosphere varying in 
trifles only, such as a skirt length or the shape 
of the neck-line. 

The real standard by which a woman’s elegance 
is measured is her success in looking perfectly 
stunning in an absolutely plain and unadorned 
hat, completing a very simple costume. It, of 
course, requires an artist to design such a hat, 
perfect in line, perfect in material and _ finish, 
producing a result even recognized by mere man 
as smart. 

There are, however, dozens, nay hundreds, of 
modistes v.ao still, each season, produce the neces- 
sary quantity of new models required for what 
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I may term the general public and exportation the may even say disappointed! There is a back- 

world over. These are, as I've said before, but ground of rather antiquated grandes dames, be- 

rarely worn by the small nucleus of elegant longing to a regime by now out of date, who 

Parisiennes who lead fashion, create a new sil- have kept to the atmosphere even if not to the 

houette, and are the forerunners of styles to come. actual styles of many years ago—of the days 
There are two different points of 















view in a woman’s decision when 
selecting a hat. One is that of the 
woman who achieves her results by 
exquisite finish and by her own per- 
sonality, producing an all-round har- 
monious atmosphere, wishing first of 
ill to look her best and realizing that 
unless she is told by admiring friends, 
“How well you look to-day,” her hat 
is a failure. As a contrast, there is 
the plain-faced but extremely well- 
groomed woman who strives for noth- 
ing but “chic.” 

Here is a true story: Whilst wait- 
sing for some one at Lewis’s, a day or 
two ago, I watched a very smartly 
turned out Frenchwoman trying on 
her new hat, a small toque. The 
vendeuse assured her customer that 
she was looking lovely. “The hat is 
wonderfully becoming to Madame.” 
“Go to the devil with your becoming 
hat. I want a ‘chic’ one. A becoming 
one is no use to me at all.” This is 
probably an entirely Parisian point of 
view; for the average woman, plain 
or pretty, will never forego a chance 
of gilding the proverbial lily. 

































ET us return to our garden. Here 
“ I am given an opportunity of 
studying the truly French point of 
view in women’s clothing, character- 
istic and typical details, surrounded 
as I am by what Paris considers smart 
and elegant. 

Far removed seems the Ritz with its 
almost exotic and always over-dressed 
atmosphere, where elaborate and sen- 
sational sartorial creations may amuse 






















us but are, of course, entirely foreign 
to what the distinguished and very ex- What a problem to distinguish between real 
clusive women of society consider the right thing! elegance and mere chic! Harmonious elegance 

At first, one’s eye, attuned to the more elab- ; : 
orate styles as worn by our American ladies : ‘ 
or by an elegant English woman at garden parties may be but an impression. . . . The wed- 
or similar functions, is somewhat surprised; I ding gown above was conceived by Chéruit. 


is the outcome of assured taste; whilst chic 


sured, the most famous comédienne of France, is 
costumed in printed black and gray foulard of a 
Persian pattern, the plaited skirt giving girlish 
slimness to her elegant silhouette. A white hat, 
broad-brimmed and (Concluded on page 112) 
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when ladies knew how to behave as ~ich and 
be considered “ladies”! Pp, dears! 

What a point of view—so démodé. < 
However, such as they are, these do .uuiriéres 


duchesses and marquises may be “old-fashioned” 


but they are not denied 


t ‘ : “air” 
quite their own, which may be 
termed the “grand manner They 


are resplendent in black bonnets. 
trimmed magnificently with aigrettes 
and paradise plumes, much good old 
lace, family jewels, white kid gloves 
and distinguished profiles. 

Gradually, after the first impression 
of—shall I call it dowdiness?—has 
evaporated, as an eye getting used to 
the darkness begins, after a while, to 
see and observe, one realizes that one’s 
first impression was but superticial: 
that unquestionably there is charm 
harmony, and elegant distinction, un, 
deniable “chic” in many cases, in- 
dividual and quite unique. 

What a problem, to distinguish be- 
tween real elegance and mere chic! 
Harmonious elegance is produced quite 
naturally. It is the outcome of as- 
sured taste: whilst chic may be but an 
angle, an impression, something in- 
tangible, in fact. 

However, they may be combined, 
as, for instance, in the charming vision 
gliding by, whose arrangement pro- 
duces a happy result. With a gown 
of deep cream lace, very simply made 
over a white foundation, this lady 
wears a small cloche of sunburnt straw, 
encircled and bewreathed by mauve 
roses. A silvery lace veil floats over 
all, including blue-gray curls and 
youthful face. The ensemble is com- 
pleted by a gray leather bag with the 
fashionable _tortoise-shell mounting, 
and high-heeled sandals—for once, not 
gray—which are of brown satin, giving 
just an exquisite even if unexpected 
touch. 

Another figure, brilliant and as- 












































“Five o’clock” amongst borders of bluest delphiniums in cess in looking perfectiy stunning in an absolutely plain 


Comte de Valmont’s garden. . . . This is the heart of and unadorned hat, completing a very simple costume. 
Paris, and the terraces of this lovely old family mansion . . . It, of course, requires an artist to design such a 
are thronged by Parisian society. . . . The real stand- hat, perfect in line, perfect in material and finish, pro- 


ard by which a woman’s elegance is measured is her suc- ducing a result even recognized by mere man as smart. 
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DISTINGUISHED PARISIAN COMEDIENNE 


In the role of “Celiméne” in Moliére’s “Le Misanthrope,” Sorel does breath-taking 
things with old-rose velvet, embroidered with a mad glitter of pearls and diamonds. 
Cécile Sorel, with birdlike head and swift grace—the romantic gown with the 
close-fitting bodice and the widely bouffant skirt, the gown of gracious gestures, 
of low court bows and high intrigue, this surely was intended for her. In 
this costume she re-creates a lost chapter of seventeenth-century romance. 















PARIS BORROWS THE 
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Vodels on both pages from 
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The shape that Paris now wears 


shape, with its brim cut almost to 
the nape of the neck in back, and 
then sweeping out sharply in front. 


(Upper right Sometimes the 
feeling of the Directoire mode is 
kept, but the actual shape changed 
a bit in its lines. In this Suzy hat 
of black velvet, one recognizes the 
Directoire movement, although the 
brim has been made over in front 
and back. The cocardes of black 
lace at each side of the crown are 
taken, perhaps, from the triumphal 
motifs of the Directoire period. 





HARPER’S 


SECOND 


EMPIRE HAT 








ladies of the Directorate were not 
short-backed poke 
shape, they affected large hats with 
crowns that swept off wide brims 
in a delicate curve. 


’ is used by Alex Mornet on 
wide-brimmed hat 
reseda green velvet trimmed with 
a loop of lighter and darker green. 
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(Upper left) The Second Em- 
pire, with its crinolines and bits of 
lace and nosegays here and there, 
wore its tiny hats tip-tilted like 
this Suzy hat of golden brown 
velvet that is draped with a golden 
brown lace veil, drooping over the 
brim and trailing in an _ airy 
streamer. This shape is in charm- 
ing sympathy with the tight- 
bodiced and long-skirted frocks. 























(Upper right) Again the small 
hat that builds itself on Directoire 
lines—and this particular shape is 
one of the best in Paris this season 
—but modifies them both in front 
and back. Caroline Reboux made 
it with a chocolate brown felt 
crown and brim and an oddly 
twisted fold around the crown of 
metal cloth in gold, green and ver- 
milion, tinted like autumn leaves 













There was a decidedly gallant air 
about the Directoire modes. It 
was from one of the most dashing 
poke shapes that Evelyne Varon 
took the lines of this black velvet 
hat that sweeps out at one side 
much farther than at the other, and 
has its crown heightened by a great 
“chou” of reseda green ribbon. It 
is the sort of hat that was worn 
with a stock and beruffed jabot. 
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THE NEWEST VERSION 





Model from 
FRANCES CLYNE 


The first figure shows a material 
called “Jacquard Manchu,” a 
crépe with a Jacquard figure— 
that is, a satin brocade on a crépe 
ground, here in a twiglike design 


The second figure suggests “crépe 
craguele”’ for blouse and jacket 
lining of the costume. “Crépe 
craguele” is satin-backed with 
alternate dull and satiny stripes. 


THE COMPLETE COSTUME 


HARPER'S 





Long before the time to take a 
heavy fur wrap out of storage, 
one feels the need of something 
warmer than cloth. The French 
have solved the problem by a 
suit with a tiny jacket of fur 
(here, black caracul) which is 
planned as an integral part of a 
complete costume—a Patou idea 


The short fur jacket is to be an 
important fashion this winter, 
especially chic when made a part 
of a three-piece costume by lining 
it with the silk of which the 
blouse is made. Here the blouse, 
with its vigorous Russian em 
broidery, is of red “crépe cragu- 
ele,” the skirt of black broadcloth. 














Posed by 


FANIA VARINOFF 


Fabrics from 


HAAS BROTHERS 


Practically all silks are crépey 
this year and Jacquard designs are 
strong; therefore, “paulette faille 
Jacquard,” shown in this struck- 
by-lightning design, will be smart. 


IDEA 
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STELLE WInNWoovD 
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A dress with an altogether new 
silhouette is this Bulloz creation 
of brown velvet or “velva-crépe” 
with its deep yoke and its enor- 
mous sleeves of brown Georgette 
banded with skunk and silver 
roses. The long, fitted. waist com- 
bined with a long, full skirt, is 
oddly astonishing and likeable. 


Groult has achieved a remarkable 
dress in this model of dark blue 
crépe with its charming interpre- 
tation of the Russian spirit in its 
brilliant bouquets and its under- 
skirt of magenta crépe. This em- 
broidery is so greatly in demand 
that some of the loveliest is now 
being done by hand-run machines. 


Fabrics from 


MIGEI 


These little figures suggest Ameri- 
can fabrics in which the French 
models on this page might be de- 
veloped. The first shows “velva- 
crépe” in a design of squares. 
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Models from 


FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


The middle figure displays “fancy 
Moon-glo crépe’—a crépe with a 
satin brocaded figure, here in a 
plaid which might replace the 
embroidery on the Groult dress 


A variation of “velva-crépe” is 
this of close set velvet stripes on 
a Georgette ground, giving the 
effect of a crépe velvet—even vel- 
vet must be crépey this season. 

















































Good form at the beach is still a ques- 
tion of debate. Some authorities insist 
that the Rubensesque type is preferable, 
while others claim that the Byzantine 
has more style. One thing is certain—it 
is absolutely incorrect for ladies who 
weigh less than 75 
pounds (avoirdupois) to appear in cos- 
tumes that would offend against mod- 
esty. It is also considered rude to hold 


. 


or more than 275 


one’s swimming partner under water for 


more than the formal quarter of an hour. 





The man of culture and 
while always considerate to those be- 


refinement, 


neath him in station, never, under any 
circumstances, loses control of his emo- 
Though the gentle- 
man-rider in the picture may be touch- 
ingly fond of his steeplechase horse, it 


tions for an instant. 


is unpardonably bad form for him to 
make an exhibition of his affection while 
going over the brush in plain view of 
numbers of total strangers. In doing 
so he simply is making a “guy” of him- 
self, and it is no more than he deserves 
if those in the gallery raise their eye- 
slightly and 


brows smile knowingly 





In this work-a-day world, one is likely 


to forget that there is an etiquette of 
pleasure just as there is an etiquette of 
One often hears 
a charming hostess refuse to invite this 


dancing or the opera. 


or that person to her home for a game 
of billiards on the ground that he or she 
is a “bum sport” or a “rotten loser.” 
The above scene illustrates one of the 
little, but conspicuous, blunders that 
people make. The gentleman, having 
missed his fifth consecutive shot, has 
broken his cue over his knee and is rip- 
ping the baize off the table with the 
sharp end. This little display is not 


considered to be in the best 


taste 
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By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
The drawings and accompanying captions by Ralph Barton 
Part IV 
GAMES AND SPORTS 
I. GoLr enough, dear.” And when, on the eightcenth, 


“ OLF” (from an old 
meaning “golf) is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the United 
States, and almost every city now 
has at least one private club de- 
voted to the pursuit of this stylish 

pastime. Indeed, in many of our larger metropo- 

lises, the popular enthusiasm has reached such 
heights that free “public” courses have been pro- 
vided for the citizens with, I may say, somewhat 
laughable results, as witness the fact that I my- 
self have often seen persons playing on these 

“public” courses in ordinary shirts and trousers, 

tennis shoes, and suspenders. 

The influence of this “democratization” on the 
etiquette of what was once an exclusive sport has 
been, in many instances, deplorable, and I am 
sure that our golf-playing forefathers would turn 
over in their graves, were they to “play around” 
to-day on one of the “public” courses. In no 
pastime are the customs and unwritten laws more 
clearly defined, and it is essential that the young 
lady or gentleman of fashion who contemplates 
an afternoon on the “links” devote considerable 
time and attention to the various niceties of the 
etiquette of this ancient and honorable game. 

A young man, for example, when playing with 
his employer, should always take pains to let his 
employer win. This is sometimes extremely diffi- 
cult, but with practise even the most stubborn 
of obstacles can be overcome. On the first tee, 
for instance, after the employer, having swung 
and missed the ball completely one or two times, 
has managed to drive a distance of some forty- 
nine yards to the extreme right, the young man 
should take care to miss the ball completely three 
times, and then drive forty-eight yards to the ex- 
treme left. This is generally done by closing the 
eyes tightly and rising up sharply on both toes 
just before hitting the ball. 

On the “greens” it is customary for a young man 
to “concede” his employer every “putt” which is 
within twenty feet of the hole. If the employer 
insists on “putting” (Ed. note:—He won't) and 
misses, the young man should take care to miss 
his own “putt.” After both have “holed out,” 
the young man should ask, “How many strokes, 
sir?’ The employer will reply, “Let me see—I 
think I took seven for this hole, didn't I?” A 
well-bred young man will not under any circum- 
stances remind his employer that he saw him use 
at least three strokes for the drive, three strokes 
for his second shot, four strokes in the “rough,” 
seven strokes in the “bunker,” and three “putts” 
on the “green,” but will at once reply, “No, sir, I 
think you only took six, altogether.’ The em- 
ployer will then say, “Well, well, call it six. I 
generally get five on this hole. What did you 
take?” The young man should then laugh cheerily 
and reply, “Oh, I took my customary seven.” To 
which the employer will genially say, “Too bad!” 

After the employer has thus won his first three 
holes he will begin to offer the young man ad- 
vice on how to improve his game. This is per- 
haps the most trying part of the afternoon’s sport, 
but a young man of correct breeding and good 
taste will always remember the respect due an 
older man, and will not make the vulgar error of 
telling his employer to, for God's sake, shut up 
before he gets a brassy in his ear. 

A wife playing with her husband should do 
everything in her power to make the game en- 
joyable for the latter. She should encourage him, 
when possible, with little cheering proverbs, such 
as, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
and she should aid him with her advice when she 
thinks he is in need of it. Thus, when he drives 
into the sycamore tree on number eleven, she 
should say, “Don’t you think, dear, that if you 
aimed a little bit more to the right. . . .” et cetera, 
When they come to number fourteen, and his sec- 
ond shot lands in the middle of the lake, she 
should remark, “Perhaps you didn’t hit it hard 


Scottish word 








his approach goes through the second-story win- 
dow of the club-house, she should say, “Dear, I 
wonder if you didn't hit that too hard?” Such a 
wife is a true helpmate, and not merely a pretty 
ornament on which a silly husband can hang ex- 
pensive clothes, and if he is the right sort of man, 
he will appreciate this, and refrain from striking 
her with a niblick after this last remark. 

A young wife who does not play the game her- 
self can, nevertheless, be of great help to her 
husband by listening patiently, night after night, 
while he tells her how he drove the green on num- 
ber three, and took a four on number eight (par 
five), and came up to the fourteenth one under 
fours. Caddies should be treated at all times with 
the respect and pity due one’s fellow creatures 
who are “unfortunate.” The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, and one should al- 
ways remember that it is not, after all, the poor 
caddy’s fault that he was born blind. 


II. Craps 

“( RAPS” is a game played with dice, which is 

often popular in the men’s coat and smoking- 
rooms before and during formal receptions, balls, 
recitals, et cetera. It should not be imagined, 
however, that “craps” is a sport for men only; 
on the contrary, smart women are enthusiastically 
taking up this sport in numerous localities, and 
many an affair which started as a dinner party or 
a musicale has ended in a crap game, with all 
the guests seated in an excited circle on the floor, 
contributing to the host’s efforts to make expenses 
for the evening. 

It is in connection with these “mixed” games, 
however, that most of the more serious questions 
of “craps” etiquette arise. If, for example, you are 
a young man desirous of “shooting craps” with 
your grandmother, the correct way of indicating 
your desire when you meet the old lady in a 
public place is for you to remove your hat defer- 
entially and say “Shoot a nickel, Grandmother?” 
If she wishes to play she will reply “Shoot, boy!” 
and you should then select some spot suitable 
for the game and assist her, if she wishes your 
aid, to kneel on the ground. It might be an added 
mark of gentility to offer her your handkerchief 
or coat upon which to rest her knees. 

You should then take out the dice and “shoot.” 
Your grandmother will look at your “throw” and 
say, “Oh, boy! He fives—he fives—a three and 
a two—never make a five—come on, you baby 
seven!” You should then take up the dice again 
and shake them in your right hand while your 
grandmother chants, “A four and a three—a tour 
and a two—dicety dice, and an old black Joe— 
come on, you SEVEN!” You should then again 
“shoot.” This time, as you have thrown a SIx 
and a one, your grandmother will then exclaim, 
“He sevens—the boy sevens—come on to grand- 
mother, dice—talk to the nice old lady—Phoebe 
for grandma, dice, for grandpa needs a new palr 
of shoes—shoot a dime!” 

She will then “throw,” and so the game will 
go on until the old lady evidences a desire to stop, 
or, possibly, until either you or she are “cleaned 
out.” In this latter case, however, it would be 
a customary act of courtesy towards an older 
person for you to offer to shoot your grandmother 
for her shawl or her side combs, thus giving her 
several more chances to win back the money she 
has lost. It should be recommended that young 
men never make a mistake in going a little out 
of their way on occasion to make life more pleas- 
ant and agreeable for the aged. 


III. PrcnicKING 


"THERE often comes a time in the life of the 
members of “society” when they grow 4 
little weary of the ceaseless round of teas, ba 
and dinners, and for such I would not hesitate 
recommend a “picnic.” (Continued on page 1-. 
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Nothing so completely betrays the “Cockney” as a faulty 
knowledge of sporting terms. The young lady at the left 
has just returned from the hunting-field hand-in-hand with 
the dashing “lead,’ who happens to be an eligible billion- 
aire. Her hostess, the mother of the sub-deb at the right, 
has greeted her by hissing, “S—s—so! I see you've had a 
good day’s hunting!” The use of this unsportsmanlike 
expression—instead of the correct “Hope you had a good 
run,” or “Where did you find?”—at once discloses the 
hostess’s mean origin, and the young lady will almost 
certainly never accept another invitation to her house. 








In spite of his haughty airs and fine clothes, the gentleman 
betrays that he is not much accustomed to good society 
when, having been asked by his hostess if he would care to 
remove his coat and waistcoat during the warm evening of 
bridge, he, in doing so, reveals the presence of several useful 
cards hidden about his person. This sort of thing, while 
often tolerated at less formal “stag” poker-parties, is seldom, 
if ever, permissible when ladies are present. The young 
man was simply ignorant of the fact that Hoyle and not 
Herman the Great is the generally accepted authority on 
cards among the better people of the “beau monde.” 





DO YOU CHEAT AT 
CARDS ADROITLY? 


Some Problems in the 


Etiquette of Sport 


You will exclaim, no doubt, on looking at the scene depicted 
above, “Cherchez la femme.” 
serious as you will pardonably suppose. The gentleman is 
merely an inexperienced “gun” at a shooting-party, who 


It is, however, nothing so 


has begun following his bird before it has risen above the 
head of his loader. This very clumsy violation of the eti 
quette of sport proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
he has learned to shoot from the comic papers, and that his 
coat-of-arms can never again be thought anything but bogus. 
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The young lady in the picture has just laid out a perfect 
drive. She had, unfortunately, neglected to wait until the 
gentleman playing ahead of her had progressed more than 
fifteen yards down the fairway, and her ball, traveling at a 
velocity of 1675 f.s., has caught the gentleman squarely in 
the half-pint bottle. What mistake, if any, is the gentleman 
making in chasing her off the course with his niblick, if 
we assume that she carefully called out “Fore!” when the 
ball had attained to within three feet of the gentleman? 

















“I savy, sir,” 


GOOD 


‘SWT is not,” asserted the sleepy Mr. Evans. 
ten o'clock,” insisted a voice 
muffled, for the moment, in old damask, as 
the hands most intimately concerned with 


“Ves, sir, 


the voice sought for the curtain cords. 

There was a clash of brass rings, and the 
evidence of the late hour burst upon Evans by 
a shaft of sunshine across the bed. 

He blinked at the sunlight, saw the angle at 
which it lay aslant him and became convinced. 
“Right,” was granted with the solemnity of one 
not entirely awake, “it is ten o’clock. The sun- 
shine’s on my stomach.” 

“Quite as usual in the spring, sir,” affirmed 
the servant. Sunshine on the stomach, it would 
seem, was a sort of April visitation and had no 
relationship to the position of the bed. “Yes, 
sir. Everything as usual,” he continued—cheer- 
fully—for having nothing ever different was 
Graves’ idea of genteel life. Yet, in the midst 
of the enjoyment of this complacent thought, 


enjoyment ceased. Following swift upon his words 
was an immediate departure from the formula 
with which this care-free young employer and his 
care-full old employee generally began the day. 


said the valet, 


this was very much out of order. 
was sitting up in bed at last, looking quite wild. 


“I do believe that you're un’appy 


TIME EVANS’ 


LOUISE CLOSSER 


Maurice L. Bower 


“It is not,” astonishingly repeated Gerard Evans. 
The valet turned inquiringly, reproachfully. All 


This 


given us some delightful old ladies from 


well-known actress, who has 
behind the footlights, tells here a gay and 
pleasantly inconsequential mystery tale 
of romantic youth, something as easy to 


read as her old ladies are easy to see. 


“Everything is not as usual, Graves. All of a 


sudden a weight has descended upon my stomach 
that’s making me most miserable.” 


Graves advanced and gazed sternly at the 


appre’ensive about something.” 


BEST TIME 


HALE 


His gentleman 
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offending sunlight. He shook the coverlet. The 

penetrating shaft remained obdurate. 
“That’s no good,” continued the bewildered 

young man. “But I can’t make out what the j 
deuce it is! Here I wake up feeling great, as 
usual, ready for a good old day, sure I’m going 
to have a good old time, then all of a sudden 
this weight settles on my stomach. It’s like 
a breakfast tray, Graves, without anything to 
eat on it but stone china.” 

“I say, sir,” said the astounded man, “I do 
believe that you’re un’appy — appre’ensive 
about something. It often ‘its you in the 
stomach like that—not you, others, I mean. 
Just ‘you’ in a manner o’ speaking.” 

“Unhappy!” bellowed Good Time Evans. 
“You know what the fellows call me, how 
they rag me because I always have a good 
time. What’ve I got to be unhappy about? 

“T can’t imagine, sir. You've a most hexcep- 
tional hevent a’ead of you: the meeting of the 

Princess to-night. You can’t be—” he did not 
continue. The scorn in his heart was delicately 
veiled behind a real concern. Was this young ger- 
tleman of his afraid of a princess? 








She reseated herself. “I’m going to have a small adventure. 


Yet was he instantly relie 


. Evans, with real 
nonchalance, flapped at the sunbeams 

bored industriously into his being. “S 

It’s not the Prince Lanky thing! 

lanky, that is.” Graves would have liked to as- 
Sure him that no prince remotely connected 
with the British Empire were lanky, but his young 
man continued: “No, it’s not that; yet it’s a dread, 
a tear. It’s something nearer than the reception. 


It’s something very near, hanging over me, it’s— 
Hold on! I’m knowing—I’m knowing,” then, 
very quietly, “I know now. I remember, and 
good gulf!” 

“Good gulf” was Gerry’s latest epithet. He had 
picked it from a large painted sign which be- 
decked the roads when he raced in and out of 
Westchester County. He reserved it for the 
supremest moments of distress. He drew the bed- 


It will be my little dance before the gods.” 


clothes shudderingly about him. “I remember 
now, Graves, it’s the luncheon—the one to meet 
the lady author. Oh, good, good gulf!” 

Graves knew. Graves understood. He paused 
for an instant, in passing from the room to seek 
the breakfast tray, and let his glance stray to the 
day-book enshrined upon a _ prie-dieu—Evans’ 
sacred, social engagements. In a neat firm script 
that was not the hand of (Continued on page 94) 














An Ellsworth-McFadden 
wedding guest was Miss 
Billie Me Keever, who 
is a daughter of the 
I. Chauncey McKeevers 


Mr. Richard Lounsbery 
might well drink a toast 
“To the ladies,” for in the 
picture he is almost sur- 
rounded. The ladies are 
Viss Dorothy Stewart 
and Miss Louise Wilson 





Just before the bathing hour Mrs. 


Dixon Wright and Mrs. Harry Cur- 
tiss were surprised by the camera. 


KEEPING 
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LP WITH SOUTHAMPTON’S 





PROGRAM IS AN ART, WE TELL 


IT WITH PICTURES 








Miss Katherine Mackay, 
whose engagement to 
Kenneth O’Brien was 


recently announced, will 


be married in September. 





The place is Southampton 
and the time the present. 
The resort was more than 
its usual gay self dur- 
ing August. There was 
even a street fair modeled 
on our own recent féte, 





Mrs. Joseph B. Thomas belongs 
to Southampton, one might savy, 
by right of discovery, the Fargo 
family having been among the 
earliest summer settlers there. 





Ee EST RE FARE 





We are tremendously pleased to 
able to present Mrs. Harvey Sc/af- 
fer and Miss Constance Peabody. 
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SEPTEMSBEK 


The Cliff Walk at Bailey’s 
Beach is the scene of Miss 
Muriel Vanderbilt’s morn- 
ing walk. Her bathing 
bag in her right hand, 
and her smile, suggest 
the sport of the moment. 


Newport, with its tennis 
tournaments, golf con- 
tests and Clambake Club 
dances never forgets the 
busy swimming hour. The 
Countess de Revel is 
shown at Bailey’s Beach. 


INFORMAL MOMENTS WITH 


NEWPORT COLONISTS 


OVER ON LONG ISLAND 





One may eat hot dogs in Long Island’s proudest 
circles just as one does at Coney Island; it all 
depends on the circumstance. At a wild west 
show for charity, Mrs. Oliver Bird, Jr., is serving 
Mrs. August Belmont and the senior Mrs. Bird. 





Speaking of smiles and smiles, here we have Rob- 
ert Goelet, Jr., and we hesitate a little to decide 
just what sort of smile he is giving the world. 


Mrs. James B. Duke 
has become addicted to 
the daily duty walk, in 
which she has many com-~ 
panions, for walking has 
suddenly become one of 
Vewport’s outdoor sports. 


It’s no use-——we can not 
help wondering if this 
smile is one of those we 
sing about—one_ that 
makes Mrs. Gustav White 
happy. Certainly it looks 
as though it might be. 
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Vrs 
Vr 


marrte d 


irthur Scott Burden and 
Fairfax Cary 

Newport at 

reside nce the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Burke 
Roche. The wedding was New- 
port’s happiest surprise of the 
and Elm 


old-time 


Guy were 


in Elm 
the 


of 


Court, 


season, Court, a 


quaint house set in 


charming gardens, was very 


muci: en féte for the occasion 


T he taken 


im one 


above was 
corner blue 
orite bit of landscap- 
Mrs. Burke Roche, 
and the first of its color to be 
developed on a Newport ¢ 


Flowers from this gar- 


picture 
of the gar 
len, a fat 
with 


ing 


den were used on the veran- 
das and gave the kevnote te 
the floral decorations, which 
were all extravagantly lovely 


NEW 





PORT GOES TO AN UNEXPECTED WEDDING 


AT THE HOME OF MRS. BURKE ROCHE 


Pictured above are—seated— 
the bride and _ bridegroom 
and Mr. Francis Burke Roche. 
Standing, from left to right, 
are Mr. Robert Walton Goelet, 
Mrs. Eugene Reynal, Mr. 
Oscar Cooper, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. Philip A. Carroll, 
Mrs. Alice Gray, Miss Marion 
Hollins, Mr. Kenneth Budd 
and Mrs. George D. Widener. 


(Left) The wedding party is 
bidding good-by to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cary, who are leaving for 
their honeymoon at Mr. Goe- 
let’s fishing camp in Canada. 





Mr. Cary is a New York law- 
yer. His mother was Miss 
. Elizabeth Potter, a daughter 
~ a of the late Howard Potter; on 
_" ual ° f , . . 

ids oa Photographs by his father’s side he is descend- 

_ Ss ons ip 4 f ys — = : 

ll Alexander A. Brown ed from the Virginia Fair‘axes 
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Paris lets her love 
of color show in 
the lining of a 
long ermine coat. 
From neck to 
hem salmon vel- 
vet spreads its 
gaiety against the 
whiteness of fur. 


Models on this 
page from 
AY ItOGT TIF 





Castor fur inside 
and brick red 


velours outside. 





PREDICTING 





PARIS ENDS ONE SEASON BY 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
T the Prix des Haies the prevailing colors were 
white, yellow and deep orange, all the shades 
of brown, mauve, rose, black, gray, al- 
mond green and petunia, with a touch of 
blue and a bit of bright red—notably a 
cloak of brilliant red velvet with a col- 
lar of thick velvet cords, braided into a band. 

The white frocks were generally of crépe de Chine 
or Georgette, fashioned in the simplest manner with 
a bit of drapery or a few tucks as trimming. In fact, 
they were practically of two types—a sort of “lin- 
gerie” chemise with or without sleeves, tucked or 
plaited in some manner from the shoulders and 
loosely girdled at the hips, and a_bateau-necked, 
often sleeveless slip of crépe de Chine tightly drawn 
about the hips with a pointed bit of drapery falling 
on the side. Frocks in the latter style usually extend- 
ed to the ankles, the plaited chemises being slightly 
shorter. 

There were literally hundreds of the slender draped 
frock, not only in white but in all colors including téte 
de négre, and there were many very pretty delicate 
frocks in this dark shade. Many frocks were made 
of yellow and black figured crépe—very smart this 
season—and there were many gossamer muslins in 
delicate colors, the prettiest being those in red and 
white, almond green and white or yellow and white. 
There were also many dainty creations of transparent 


ANOTHER 





Gold tissue shim- 
mers between 
straight bands of 
monkey fur and 
forms the foun- 
dation for a slen- 
der evening wrap 
that is singularly 
gorgeous ineffect, 


Alaskan seal with 
a girdle of Rus- 
sian embroidery. 











silver 


1 shimmer of cloth of 


runs through tke smartest 
Paris Premet 


uses it for a gown lightly 


evenings and 


touched with rich embroidery 


Three models from 


white Georgette on which wer 
lightly stitched skeleton designs in 
black thread or dark beads 


Printed Indian crépes in pre 
dominating tones of brick, blue, 
green or brown were scattered 
about in the enclosure Worth 


features these crépes at the mo 
ment in simple sleeveless summer 
frocks, and many of those worn at 
the races bore the stamp of this 
maison. Some of these crépes were de 
veloped in black and white—a minute de- 
sign in black on a white ground. 

Several black and white frocks appeared, 
the corsage of white Georgette or crépe de 
Chine and the skirt of black crépe de Chine 
or satin. Lace frocks were rather less 
numerous than expected, although frocks 
of white, mauve, orange and gray lace were 
seen in the pesage 

The tailored frock was almost completely 
absent—crowded out by drapery, as it 
were. A lone sports suit of white shantung 
with a short skirt and a loose three-quarter 
coat with big patch pockets, from one of 
which trailed an almond green silk hand- 
kerchief, was discovered in the paddock 
ind there were several smart simple tailleurs 
in gray and mastic, almost lost in a shuffle 
of ruffles, fluttering “handkerchief” sleeves 
ind shifting folds and plaits 

The hats were great capelines of every 
hue, several being of mauve velvet trimmed 
with great mauve velvet bows, with here 
and there a black felt hat trimmed with 





THE 


MAY 




















WRAPPED SKIRT OF TH 


EFFECT A SLENDER 
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Premet has given an air of sophistication to the quite simple 


lines of her beige panne velvet frock. 


It is straight and 
embroidered 
motif in black and red at the center of the girdle drops a 
vet ribbon with picoted edges. 


slender with a minimum of sleeves, and an 


row of primmest tabs of vel 


“Blue serge?” one asks, raising one’s eyebrows. “That has 
been done before.” “But,” the mode replies, “not with a 
quaint almost-yoke of white muslin, and blue braid ara- 
And never with a wrapped skirt that ripples its 
side. 


besques. 


drapery down one Premet is giving us a new idea. 


The silhouette is doing such exciting things that sleeves must 
make a special effort if they would be given mention. The 
oddly shaped ones of Patou’s street frock are of black velvet 
to the elbows, and thereafter of black and white Chinese silk; 


ind this tissue makes a charming line against a white throat. 
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1 DOUCET 


THIS 


HAS USED LOVELY 


GROUP 


OF 


DETAIL 


AUTUMN COSTUMES 

















included in a 
gown 
from Doucet merely to hold 
its caped back in place. The 
embroidery is in steel and red. 


Sleez es 
gray crépe 


were 


marocain 








Models on this page from 





DOUCET 
ga J 
black velvet. But Pa ” 
it was a “straw” ff 
day. Many were | 


of black straw with 
a touch of steel or 
silver—a silver rib- 
bon half hidden by 
a cluster of black 
crosse plumes, a 
silver ribbon twist- 
ed with a black 
velvet ribbon about the crown of a broad 
crin capeline, or small silver flowers 
severely arranged on a severe shape of 
black staw. 

The Prix des Drags was spoiled by a 
series of sudden showers during the after- 
noon which sent organdie and lace frocks 
scurrying for shelter under the trees and 
inside the tribunes. Even so, the dripping 
rain reduced crisp muslins to mere limp 
rags, dampened the freshness of crépe de 
Chine and Georgette frocks, and ruined 
hats and tempers alike, taking all the sparkl2 
cut of the day. 

And at best Drag Day was none too 
brilliant. The pesage was crowded with 
frocks of mauve, white, yellow, red or 
green crépe de Chine or organdie—all as 
nearly alike as peas in a pod. The or- 
gandies were brief as to corsage and full 
and long as to skirt, and the crépe frocks 
were slender, long, almost sleeveless, and 
draped closely about the hips with a 
pointed fold falling a bit below the skirt- 
edge. 














The girdle that twice encircles the waist-line with a puffing 
Jet and 


gold embroidery is used on the corsage and sleeves of a 


of the tissue between achieves a new silhouette 


black Georgette crépe gown by Doucet and its gold passe- 
menterie girdle is finished with a great gold and crin tassel. 


A circular cape of gray crépe marocain with a chin collar and 
long panel of civet fur completely envelopes the wearer, un- 
less her unsleeved arm is slipped through an opening in the 
fabric. A clasp made of two circles of steel closes the cape 
at the throat and is very lovely agains! the gray background. 


A logical descendant of the sleeveless jacket this, with its 
body of gray velours de laine woven with a design in red 
and gray and its sleeves of plain fabric to match the skirt. 
The sleeves are made narrow at the wrists and fastened with 
cuff-links, and the tailleur is trimmed with brown fox fur. 


sn 
on 
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STRAIGHT 




































LINES THE 
PARISIENNE 
CLINGS TO 
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AE SE ek oe ET SS wall 
Two models from 
WORTH 


Worth frocked both these ladies with their hands on their hips. 
First, biack satin and black matelassé, done in the straight, low- 
girdled manner Paris is constant to. (Right) A bias line across 
Zi the bodice conspires to make a deep point at the front of the skirt 
o™ of this black rep and black-embroidered white rep frock. 


The lace-trimmed and all-lace frocks—and there were 
a great many of these—were very interesting. The lace 
employed resembled Spanish lace—a large satin design on 
a very open mesh. Entire frocks were made of this 
lace in white, mauve, apricot, black, brown or gray, and 
many frocks were partially made of lace. A white 
crépe de Chine frock showed a long loose panel of 
purple lace falling from the girdle on the left side, while 
a second panel, falling from the brim of the purple lace 
hat, was attached to the right hip, falling then to the knee. 

Many lace hats were worn and several showed this 
falling scarf of lace, which was attached to the frock, 
forming sometimes part of the corsage. The lace hats 
were quite untrimmed except for scanty drapery of the 
lace, which fell a bit off the edge of the brim all round, 
the brim being slightly narrower in the back than in the 
front. And the frocks themselves were simply draped 
and girdled in some inconspicuous fashion. 

Several frocks of printed crépe of odd design and color 

—burnt orange and black, yellow and black or black 
and white—were seen, with several models in which the 
corsage differed from the skirt in color and fabric. One 
of these had a slightly draped mauve satin skirt below 
a simple hip-length corsage of white silk embroidered 
with mauve. This was worn with a mauve velvet hat. 
tay Many hats were of velvet in mauve, almond green or 

1) } WORTH black. A mauve velvet hat was adorned with a great 
j | y mauve velvet bow posed across the back. A_ black 





velvet hat was trimmed with small yellowish straw 
flowers. Another was trimmed with a single white 
arum lily flatly laid on the side of the brim. Black 
felt hats were trimmed with black velvet. There were It is both charming and smart to have 
: . two or three “cvual-scuttle” shapes in black velvet and 3 L-wise 
brought to earth by a fringed girdle of two small Egyptian hats, also of black velvet, which many folds of self fabric placed panel-w* 

white crépe de Chine embroidered in black. were obviously copied from the head-dress of the Sphinx. at the side of a slender ungirdled frock. 








A straight frock of white silk matelassé is 
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N.-» Paris has thought 
of trimming fur with 










fabric. A Straight 
" of moleskin has 
its collar and cuffs 
ri through with 
bands of red velvet 
and a side panel that 
combines the two. 
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A coat of dark blue 
embroidered velvet, 
with its waist - line 
one degree above the 
hips, is protected 
against anything cli- 
matic that may happen 
by a collar and great 
bands of gray rabbit. 





K CHARLOTT! 


yw 





Bands of castor fur and groups 
of plaits trim a brown velours 
de laine tailleur that is belted, 
in spite of its slenderness, at a 
low waist-line. (Center, above) 


THE Grande Semaine was remarkable—from a 

fashion viewpoint—for the absence of furs and 
the utter lack of novelty in frocks. Hoping 
against hope, we followed the races up to the 
very day of the Grand Prix, but the secret of 
next season’s fashions is still a secret, closely kept. 

It almost always happens that some visitor 
of importance is in Paris during the Grande 
Semaine. This season it was the Emperor of 
Annam, Khai Dinh, and his round-faced son, 
Vinh Thuy. The two were picturesque guests 
in the small tribune reserved for the President of 
the Republic, who shares it, on the day of the 
Grand Prix, with the foreign ambassadors and 
their wives. Both the Emperor and the small 
Prince wore robes of black satin beautifully em- 
broidered with gold—the father wearing a small 
crownless turban of gold embroidery and the 
small boy—who looked very much like an Eastern 
doll—a tiny black turban. 

The cold gusty weather dulled the fashion dis- 
play somewhat, although the Grand Prix is al- 
ways less smart than the Prix des Drags. The 
same general straight silhouette prevailed, with 
several models showing a brief tight corsage above 
a very full skirt. This long full-skirted style ap- 
pears at the races with a persistence which is 
almost startling, considering that really smart 
women have not as yet adopted it. 
The long bouffant skirts and tiny cor- 
Sages are very quaint—Lanvin is re- 
sponsible for many of them—and one 
feels that we shall see more of this style 
in the early fall collections. 








WORTH 
i. 


A silhouette the autumn tailleur will effect, but other models may 
not be so prodigal as this in the matter of skirts. 
de laine coat has two, both plaited and striped in black and gray. their nude bodies painted blue, the 


This gray velours 


PARIS SENDS WRAPS AS 


SLENDER AS ITS GOWNS 


The Bal du Grand Prix, arranged by the artist 
Jean Gabriel Domergue as a Venetian féte, was 
the most brilliant affair of years in Paris, greatly 
surpassing the ball of last season. The interior of 
the great salle of the Opera was made splendid by 
tapestries and other gorgeous stuffs suspended 
from the balconies all about—splashes of crimson 
and gold in rich embroideries weighted with 
golden tassels, old brocades of time-toned richness 
draped across the front of the loges—a veritable 
pageant of color—on either side of the grand 
loges cascades of many colored lamps dripped 
from the upper galleries to the baignoires. 


HE dancing floor was partially cleared late 

in the evening for the symbolic marriage of 
the Doge and Adriatic—the gorgeously robed 
Doge being Monsieur de Max of the Comedie 
Francaise, with Madame Ida Rubenstein in a 
marvelous robe of red velvet and gold impersonat- 
ing the Adriatic. Enthroned magnificently, side by 
side, the pair received the visiting corteges—the 
group from Persia led by the Prince de Kapur- 
thala, wonderfully clad in silver, his strange dark 
Eastern beauty enhanced by his gleaming dress 
and plumed silver turban. 

The following company of men and women of 
French society were dressed in old Persian cos- 
tumes—robes of red, green and gold, 
turbans with towering plumes, glitter- 
ing sandals, festoons of gems. Group 
followed group down the velvet stair- 
case between crouching rows of slaves— 














USUAL, APPEARS ON 


EVENING WRAP 


hat of green vel- 











FOR 





The models on this 







































Light brown velours de 
laine will find its place in 
the autumn wardrobe 
where it is the choice of 
Paris for the tailleur 
A yoke-cape and cluste’s 
of flat plaits are smart. 


The evening wrap may 
still be mostly sleeves 
when Germaine applie; 
long wings of black vel- 
vet, silver embroidered. 
to a body of plain vel- 
vet. Fox fur trims it 


THE 
AUTUMN 
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TAILLEUR 


Sharp points of fabri 
falling below the black 
braided skirt are features 
of a black serge tailleur 
One notices the bodice 
because of its very tight 


sleeves and ermine collar 


Some of the newest 
| / Paris ailleurs show a 
tendency to broadening 
at the hips. Germaine 
achieves this effect with a 
band of mole. The fabric 
is green velours de laine. 


palms and soles of the feet gilded. Fantastically clad with unbeliev- 
able brilliancy, the scintillating group composing the spectacle Few 
d’artifice swept down with the rest—half-nude Buddhas in classic 
golden garments, harlequins, houris, pierrots and pierrettes—all Venice 
en carnaval personitied. 

The Comte Etienne de Beaumont was robed in dull blue starred 
with golden spangles, the Duchesse de Grammont as a siren ot 
Venetian waters trailed blue and green sequins, the Comtesse Casat 
appeared in a blazing costume of surpassing splendor, and 
Mademoiselle Céci’e Sorel as Venice incarnate made a spectaculai 
entrée in a picturesque head-dress and a robe fashioned of all the 
shades of gold. So dazzling were the costumes of all this brilliant 
galaxy that they are almost impossible to describe—wonderful head 
dresses of gold and silver, plumes and crystal, jewel-studded robes oi 
metallic stuffs, ropes of pearls, mitaines of blazing gems. Each cos 
tume was more gorgeous than the last and each lost itself in turn in 
the brilliant company on the dancing floor or appeared later in the 
brocade-hung loges. 

And the loges were equally gorgeous. Women in rich silver cos- 
tumes—the vast skirts billowing out on either side below the smal 
slender corsages—throat and shoulders gleaming through veils 0: 
silver, gold or black lace falling from tricornes of gold or silver, 0 
black, purple or red velvet—crowded the grand tier. Masked, it wa 
difficult to recognize them. Some wore tiny masks of black velvet 


oo 
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PARIS 


TONES 


TELLS 


| 
\ 
Ne. 


DRECOLL ; 


Two autumnal colors are 
Drecoll’s 
gown of brown velours 


combined in 


de laine and rose velvet. 
The velvet bodice is em- 
broidered in brown and 
ends in two looped panels. 


Jenny shows a_ severely 
chastened spirit in a 
straight hip-length jack- 
et of apricot duvetyn 
embroidered in brown, 
and very much furred in 
the sleeves 


matter of 


others the true Joup in white—grotesque under the deiicately shaped tricornes 
and the shimmering veils. Others, with Persian turbans of plumes and metal, 
wore rich jeweled masks of black velvet edged with frills of black or metal 
lace. The variety was infinite. 

Not only were these costumes seen in the grand tier but in all the loges 
and balconies. The great salle from floor to dome glittered and gleamed and 
shimmered with rich metal stuffs, lustrous silks and jewels, half hidden 
under filmy silver-incrusted veils. By far the greater part of the costumes 
were of silver cloth, silver and white or silver and black fabrics, silver- 
trimmed tricornes, silver and lace cloaks. One billowing skirt was of white 
velvet, another was a vivid red, others were mauve or green—but all were 
touched somewhere with silver or veiled with silver lace. There was com 
paratively little gold, a few black and a few white frocks, several of black 
velvet, black lace and white silk shot with silver. For silver, like metalli: 
moonlight, shone over all. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst in a bouffant frock of white taffeta embroi- 
dered with red, and a Longhi of silver—a delicate silver tricorne with a veil 
of silver lace clasped with diamonds—entertained Lady Millicent Hawes and 
others in her loge. Madame Barrochin in a slender frock of gleaming silver 
wore a silver turban with tall white plumes posed in front. Everywhere 
silver costumes might be counted by fifties or by hundreds. 

Just what effect this Venetian féte may have on the fashions of next sea- 
son it is impossible as yet to sav. Doubtless the plumed Persian turban will 
appear in modified form in millinery and we shall (Concluded on page 136) 
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JENNY 


US THAT 


BE 


WORN 


BROWN 
THIS 



































ROLANDE 


The day of the long 


coat is not over. 
Therefore Roland: 
tucks beige velours 


de laine into a becom- 
adding a 
touch of badger fur. 


ing model, 


Velvet is at last ap- 
pearing in public 
with crépe. For a 


softly full cape Jenny 
combines black crépe 
marocain with velvet, 
lining it with white 
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MARSY 
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IN VARYING 
AUTUMN 





ISE 


Autumn hats 


may wear dasn- 
mg effects over 
one ear, as seen 


in a hat of téte 
de négre velvet. 






















MARIA GUY 


(Center) One of the new 
“capeline” shapes of black 
felt that Paris finds particu- 
larly becoming. Maria Guy 
gives the new movement by 
trimming it with a flat drap- 
ery and bow and by adding 
an under-brim of silver lace. 


(Upper left) Small, tightly 
fitting shapes are worn by 
the Parisienne at the very 
moment that a large “cape- 
line” is triumphant in the Bois. 
Turban by Maria Guy of 
beige felt with a sweep of 
beige ostrich and a sable band. 


PARIS WEARS 
LARGE OR TINY 
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MARIA 


ITS HATS 








THE NEW PARIS HATS 
Shapes: 
The huge “capeline” or “cloche” of 
felt. New variations of the draped tur- 
ban. The tricorn. 
Small round shapes, with the rounded 
brim pulled out flat and wide at the 
sides, and made to seem wider by 
feathers or ribbon. 

















\ _ 
Va GEORGETTE 


Wings that are made of 
orange velvet and that have 
the flat out-sweeping move- 
ment Paris now strives for 
are covered with flat feathers 
in iridescent brown and 
green. The same band forms 
both the brim and the wings. 


(Left) A small hat by Maria 
Guy has a round rolled brim 
that turns off the face and is 
trimmed with loops of ribbon 
that give a decided direction 
to its otherwise indefinite 
lines. Taupe felt and greenish 
taupe and red satin ribbon. 














for 





GEORGETTE 


(Center) Two of the smartest 
things in Paris were brought 
together to make this Evelyne 
Varon hat. First, a “capeline” 
shape, and then black velvet 
draped with brown. For 
black and brown is a combin- 
ation accepted by the mode. 


(Left) Ostrich feathers that 
have had all the original os- 
trich characteristics carefully 
removed by some adroit proc- 
ess, so that they are thin un- 
curled wisps, are among the 


trimmings Paris favors most 
for hats. By Georgette. 
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INDULGING 
AND FEATHERS 









IN 





RIBBON 








THE NEW TRIMMINGS 


Ostrich feathers—those that have been 
treated so that they fall in their un- 


curled flues—are used much, 
Velvet is trimmed with ribbon. 


Hats are still worn low on the brow, 
with the hair showing over the ears 


only. 
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Half black velvet and half 
brown velvet, this cleverly 
draped hat is made with swirl- 
ing folds that begin in the 
middle of the top of the hid- 
den crown and extend in 
sharp folds over the brim to 
the face. From Evelyne Varon. 


(Left) Ribbon may now reach 
practically any height it 
chooses, since the great mo- 
distes have given it their un- 
qualifie’ approval. Evelyne 
Varon twists black satin rib- 
bon into a sweeping wing 
on a shape of orange velvet. 











GLYNALLYN 
The 
Residence of 
George Marshall Allen 


at Convent, N. J. 


No finer example of Tudor archi- 
tecture is to be found in America 
than “Glynallyn,” which stands 
amidst a broad expanse of wooded 
country with vistas of the dis- 
tant New Jersey hills stretching 
out before it Resembling in 
many details the salient features 
of “Compton Wynyates,” a fa- 
mous English country seat, it 
represents a careful adaptation 
of sixteenth century architecture 
to present day needs. Above is 
shown the cloister with the 
moat and the small _ garden. 
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Charles I. Berg 


Architect 


At the left is another view of 
the moat, which broadens here 
into a pool filled with water- 
lilies. The iron grille leads to 
the cloister and_ stone ter- 
race beyond, that extends along 
the north side of the house. Be- 
low the terrace stretches a flower 
bordered glen against a_back- 
ground of tall trees. The lower 
gardens, beyond the small flower 
garden illustrated, offer a glowit 

panorama of color. The law 

at the front of the house are d 

voted to more formal plantin 
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Photographs by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


{hove is shown the Great Hall, 
so typical of baronial times. 
This has been consistently car- 
ried out in its old English oak 
half-timber ceiling with modeled 
detail, while stained and leaded 
class windows set in stone mul- 
‘ions heighten the Tudor feeling. 
At the left, below the overhang- 
ing gallery, is a great stone fire- 
place, and through the doorway 
is the living-room. In the south- 
west corner of the Hall, in a 
gallery reached by a stone stair- 
way, is the keyboard of the organ. 
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The keyboard of the Estey organ 
has been placed in wha!, in Tudor 
times, was termed the minstrel 
gallery, and here it may be 
played or operated automatically. 
The finials of the gallery railing 
were brought from “Compton 
Wynyates.’ The pipes of the 
organ are in separate rooms in 
the cellar with gratings above, in 
the floor of the Great Hall, to 


emit the sound. To ascend the 


narrow “stuttering” stairway, 
leading to the gallery, one 


must bevsin with the right foot. 
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Who but Mallare could find interest in snaring game such as that? 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 


HE uninspiring turquoise d 
Mallare lighted a cigaret. 
the balcony. Behind them 
spread its insistent boredom 
ple, and noises 
At this period of his life 
begun to crystallize. Literature an 
preoccupied him. But his writing 
and painting had been no more 
than the decorative gestures of his 


ennui. Now at thirty-five he had 
rid himself of ambition. People 
said : 


“Mallare? A most peculiar man. 
He has been everywhere, seen every- 
thing, done everything But he 
never seems quite alive. He’s too 
cynical.” 

To look at Mallare was to think 
confusedly of evil. There was about 
him a precision of elegance, so that 
his clothes no less than the expres- 
sion of his dark, sardonic face be- 
came part of a mask. Felicien Rops 
would have sketched him and cap- 
tioned the drawing, “The Boulevard 
Satan.” 

“He looks a bit too 
young woman once complained. 


makes love amazingly, but his kisse 


grams 
Through a continual applause of 


conjecture Mallare carried his pose like a man tco 


letter-perfect in his part. He seeme 


peace with his destiny, ignorant of yesterdays and 
ng-eyed Paga- 


oblivious of to-morrows. A gleami 





theatrical,” 
“He’s fascinating 
but unsatisfactory, if you know what I mean. He 


BROKEN MIRROR 


By BEN HECHT 


ress sat down 
They were on 
the musicale 
of lights, peo- 


nini of phrases, he appeared intent upon nothing 
more than shrugging the hours gracefully away. 

This evening was like other evenings except for 
an odd circumstance. He surveyed the girl on the 
balcony. During the early part of the evening’s 
depressions, which had included the usual assaults 
upon Wagner, Chopin and Schubert, he had ob- 


» Mallare had 
1 art had once 


Ben Hecht is the outstanding figure among the noncon- 


forming literary radicals. His recent novel, “Eric Dorn,’ 


raised a furious storm of critical controversy, leaving in 
its wake such unexpected evidence as the enthusiastic 
praise of those literary veterans, Rupert Hughes and 


Cosmo Hamilton, This is the first magazine story that 


Hecht has published since the appearance of “Eric Dorn.” 


a vivacious served and inquired casually concerning her. The 
result had been a catalogue of adjectives including 
ugly, morbid, imbecilic and young. The odd cir- 
cumstance attached to the evening, however, had 
been that he had felt an intangible lure about the 
creature. He had singled her out, talked to her 
and marveled gently at the inexplicable interest 
she appeared to arouse in him. 

Now, as the summer night stirred a lace of sound 
through the garden below the balcony, he found 


s are like epi- game. 
comment and 
jectives. 
d languidly at 


an evasive amusement in her presence. 
aware that a number of tongues were wagging an 
obbligato of gossip to the boomings of Rabinoft, 
the most freely perspiring barytone in New York 
They were concerned, these tongues, with the dro:- 
lery of the scene on the balcony. 
Fantazius Mallare, the Manhattan Mephistopheles, 


live in an inarticulate world. A 
loathes me, I make haste to supply him with a: 
If I find a woman who adores me, m 
vocabulary is at her disposal. 
general who stare at me as if I were a Goya cru 
fixion, I invent charming utterances for them a! 


He was 


Thus eee 


with a soul of spiderous ennui drip- 
ping his poisonous phrases for the 
enchantment of Rita Ramsey. And 
who but an oddity like Mallare 
could find any interest in snaring 
game such as that—a tongue-tied, 
trembling, little bag of skin and 
bones, an infantile nonentity, the 
despair of three leading dressmak- 
ers, and anathema to all toddlers, 
one-steppers, and surreptitious se- 
ducers east of the Alleghanies. 

Mallare, smoking calmly in th: 
late summer night, translated the 
chatterings of the room they had 
quitted into language more suited 
to his vanity. He found, as always 
a certain relish in supplying others 
with their opinions of him. He ex- 
plained it: 


“If I were dependent on the actual things peop! 
stutter about me, my pose would curl up and dit 
I have to invent my own criticism. It’s part of the 
A stupid game, but what would you? W: 


If I find a man w! 


As for people i 
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quote them to others. It would be immodest and 
unt of me to sign all my own paradoxes.” 

The girl on the balcony spoke. ; 

“\lother told me you hunted lions, 

“\our mother is Mrs. Titus Ramsey?” Mallare 
looked down. 

aaah 

, . ie al 
“| think I did tell her that,” he sighed. “The 
with the red velvet? Yes, I always tell 


won r 
that women who wear red velvet. Neverthe- 
less, | don’t hunt lions. In fact, I have no useless 
specialty at all except living.” 


The virl nodded unintelligently. She raised her 


child’s eyes to the sardonic features. Her lifeless 
fact ffering itself like a death-mask to the in- 
fatuated moon, stirred an impulse in Mallare. He 
thought of her “a mask. A cross between a 


marionette and a sick 
macaw. An unconscious 


with words she inspired ... “A thing to create. 
Nothing there but skin and bones and a bank 
account. Yet, one could introduce a soul. At 
least, the sort of soul one finds in women. What 
would she be like alive? Like the others, no 
doubt. A greedily amorous virgin. One of the 
pack of social grotesques who sin with their ankles 
and collect inhibitions. But one might try. An 
interesting transition—Galatea opening her eyes 
eh? Yes, her ugliness was an inspiration. Give 
it black instead of yellows and _ blues Such 
vacuity as hers needed no more than a hairdresser 
and three yards of biack to transform it into an 
enigma... .” 

She had recovered her yesterday's clichés 

“Shall we return inside?” she asked. Mallare, 
arresting this train of thought, shook his head. 
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She stared with a diverting blankness. He might 
have said, “In case I should want to cut your 
head off,” and the stare would have been the 
same. He repeated. 

“In case I should fall in love with you, I wou'd 
be terribly embarrassed to find that your mind 
was not as virginal as your body. You know, 
modern young women enter upon their first love 
affair as a sequel. They have already given their 
dreams to the book stores. With women, before 


marriage, literature takes the place of love. After 
marriage it takes the place of hope.” 
She wasn’t listening. He wondered. He had 


obviously never experienced so unqualified a lis- 
tener. One might as well be talking with a Jap- 
anese lantern. Nevertheless he went on, lured by 
the inexplicable fascination the girl’s wooden body 
ind dead face seemed to 
have achieved over him. 





creature if there ever was 
one. Dead, I swear. A 
complete inanimation in 
blue silk.” 

Aloud he said, “I’m 
thinking of you, do you 
mind? I would like to 
know you. I am, on the 
whole, tired of women.” 

The girl’s large eyes 
closed slowly. She sat 
empty of thought. From 
the room behind them 
Rabinoff’s dissolving voice 
was informing Mrs. Win- 
throp’s shamelessly inat- 
tentive guests. ... 


“Doch wenn du sprichst, 
‘Ich liebe dich’ 

So muss ich weinen bit- 
terlich. - 


The music brought a 
quaint distraction to Mal- 
lare. Through narrowed 
eyes he watched the ser- 
pentine bend of his cig- 
aret smoke. He remained 
silently studying the 
wooden-looking body and 
pointed face of the girl. 
There was a thing there 
that sent an emotion 
through his veins—an 
emotion as fugitive as the 
tinsel of cigaret smoke 
under the moon. 


E had picked up in- 

formations about her 
He pieced them together 
idly. Since her daughter’s 
childhood, Mrs. Titus 
Ramsey had utilized this 
inverted reproduction of 
herself as an anvil for her 
surplus energies. A pro- 
cess of character oblitera- 
lion, which the belligerent 
woman fondly identified 
as parental guidance, had 
begun when Rita was still 
in the nursery. Obviously, 
an impulse to make of 
Rita a sort of virtuous 
addenda to her own dis- 








“You inspire me_ to 
confessions,” he was say- 
ing, “there’s something 
simple about you. I feel 
at ease and seem to be 
talking almost to myself. 
Odd You're the 
only woman whose inter- 
est in me hasn’t struck 
me as an uninteresting 
deception. But I was 
saying, a woman vanishes 
with her clothes. Men 
make love to their clothes 
and the whole business 
of passion is a species of 
bewildered fetishism. I 
have made love to a 
green hat. To a yellow 
parasol. To a jade girdle. 
When I was young I once 
was marvelously in love. 
Then I grew marvelously 
bored. Then I fell mar- 
velously in love with an- 
other one. I was careful 
that she should be the 
antithesis of the first. As 
I recall, she spoke even 
another language. I 


found out in a month, 
however, that the anti- 
thesis did not survive. 
It rubbed off. And the 
rest have been like that. 
If you have loved one 


woman you have loved 
all women. The overture 
to the play may vary. 
Thank God it does. But 
the overture ended, the 
curtain up, and you find 
the play is always the 
same.” 

Mallare paused in his 
rambling monologue ar- 
rested by the fastidious 
inattentiveness of the girl. 


Her child’s eyes were 
staring toward the lan- 


tern-pitted dark of the 
garden below. 

“Would you like to 
walk there?” he asked. 
He watched her shiver as 
she answered, “Yes.” 





N the garden Mallare 





ordered life had inspired 
Mrs. Ramsey. And she 
had had, if anything, too 
apt a pupil. The unlovely 
child had submitted to 
the psychopathic domina- 
tion of her mother with a curious passiveness. She 
had grown almost as if of her own volition into 
a stringy-bodied, feminine cipher. At eighteen she 
had come out and received her official launching 
into the midst of a number of men and women 
who went to bed nightly with the shamelessly 
naked word, “exclusiveness.” And now, a virgin 
In caricature, a pathetic cartoon of youth, she 
drifted through the scenes of her mother’s triumphs 
like some social somnambulist. A creature verg- 
ing piquantly upon the subnormal. But there was 
one discordant adjective about her. The omnis- 
cient gentleman on the balcony smiled. He had 
got a sense of this. Under the vacuous layer of 
her personality there lived a languorous bitterness 
a yawn in embryo. 


MaALLARE waited for her to talk. He found 

_ himself idiotically eager for the sound of her 
voice. The girl, however, seemed to have lost 
even the parrot-like capacity for clichés which 
ordinarily she substituted for conversation. 

A look of fear had entered her eyes and she sat 
staring at the bold moon, as if waiting for it 
to address her itself 


Mallare’s thought busied 





Terrified he heard himself calling: “Mallare, Mallare.” 


“Not yet. You are too diverting. And besides, 
you are truthful. You would never tell a lie, 
would you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then what idea beside the supposition that I 
was a lion hunter have you had of me?” 

“That’s all mother told me,” Rita answered. 
Mallare smiled at the unbelievable naiveté. 

“Very good,” he said. “Very good. Then you 
haven't heard of my deplorable career as a Don 
Juan.” 

“Don Juan?” her voice repeated childishly. 

“A gentleman of fiction who made love too 
well,” he went on. “You have never heard of 
him 2?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered hastily. 

“That makes it very charming,” he smiled. ‘So 
frequently a man is loved not for himself but for 


his past. Women always rush to the remnant 
counter. Have you read anything?” he persisted 
softly. 


“N-no,” she said. “Only ...I forget what.” 
“Marvelous,” he smiled. “And you must pro- 
mise me not to read in the future. In case I 


should fall in love with you—” 





allowed himself to suc- 
cumb to the sentimental 
caress of the silences and 
scents. They walked arm 
in arm down the circui- 
tous path. The girl seemed consumed by an in- 
articulate terror. He had made a resolve. He 
would bring her to life. He had intended start- 
ing before the week was over for a jaunt to Lon- 
don. But a jaunt to London was a jaunt to Lon- 
don, its diversions known in advance, its surprises 
already written down in the well-thumbed Bae- 
deker of his soul. Whereas this curious one at 
his side . He looked at her. Good! He was 
already experiencing the necessary hallucinations. 
A gentle vibration in his hands, a weak restlcss- 
ness in his thought. He smiled. He flattered him- 
self as a veteran of moods. He recognized with a 
graceful attentiveness the minor agitations the 
idiotic child beside him had brought into his head 
and veins. He continued to wonder, however, 
what there was about this inanimate, wooden- 
bodied creature that aroused him. 


ES, he was already fancying something unusual 
in her silence. The word “elfin” occurred to 
him as he gazed at her stringy arms. Other hal- 
lucinations arrived, bowing themselves ironically 
into his heart. Very good. These were necessary 
and proper things—hal- (Continued on page 104) 








EXOTIC HEAD-DRESSE 


OF A BIT OF THIS 
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(Above, left Long curling 
flues of white ostrich, flecked 
with jade-green, are attached 
to a bandeau of jade-green 
beads in an exotic head-dress. 
thove, right) Over the head 


and down to the ears is a 
piece of ermine pulled into a 
turban by having its ends 


drawn through a strip of strax 
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MADE 


AND 


THAT AND THE OTHER THING 
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Then, a gorgeous turban for evening of 


molten-looking gold fabric, wound 


around hat pins of malachite and gold. 
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(Left) The green crépe bodice of this 
gown is separated in the middle «id 
made panels that 
pockets and end in long tassels. The 
pockets are opened and closed 
balls of carved ivory in the form of 


into two 


masks. The skirt, of ivory velvet, i 
caught up at the front by a Japanese 
mask of ivory hung on ivory 








This may be 
made of mousseline, to match 
turban with 
three bands of gold embroi 
the ear 


(Above, right) 


one’s gown; a 


dery, joined above 


(Above, left) Wound tignt to 
the small head, and sleek and 
black 
hair, is a turban of black satin 


shining as one’s own 





trimmed with jet and aigrettes. 
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Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


“Fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves, 
“Ou le spectre en plein jour raccroche le passant!” 


REMEMBERED these verses of Ch. Baude- 
laire when Paris had embraced me for sev- 
eral days like an octopus, with its long arms 
provided with suckers. 
I came to Paris for the end of the artistic 
season to see the exhibitions of art, the new 
theatrical performances, and the novelties in the 
range of elegance. And with each hour which 
separated me from my quiet existence at Monte 
Carlo “the long arms supplied with feelers” of 
this immense Paris attached me more and more 
to the quivering body of “the city full of dreams.” 
I made superhuman efforts not to drown my- 
self in the perfume of afternoon teas, not to sink 
In the gala dinners, not to lose my head in the in- 
toxicating dances. I saved myself from the em- 
brace of the long arms of the swarming city to 
rest in the bushes of the works of art, which 
grow in profusion at this season in Paris, or to go 
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ERTE WRITES OF 


AT THE CLIMAX OF THE 





to the theaters where art and imagination con- 
ceal the specter of real life. 

Two theatrical displays especially interested me 
this Paris season. They are “Le Martyre de 
Saini Sébastien,” by d’Annunzio, accompanied by 
the deep music of Debussy and given on the 
Opera stage, and “Saiil,” a piece by Mr. Gide 
appearing on the little stage of the theater du 
quartier du “Vieux Colombier.” 

Why have I chosen these two pieces so different, 
tc convey to you my ideas on the theatrical 
season at Paris? Just because I am the enemy 
of all comparisons; because I detest it when the 
art critics say: “Mr. X. resembles Mr. Y. in 
his work,” or when one theatrical performance 
is like another. If Mr. X. resembles Mr. Y., it 
is not worth speaking of Mr. X., and if the 
operetta “Phi-Phi” is similar to the operetta 
“You-You,” if the comedy “La Deuxiéme Nuit 
de Noce”’ reminds me from afar of another 
comedy, I don’t speak of one or the other. As 
life consists of discords, I look for them also 
in art and al] my deductions have foundation on 





TWO EXTRAORDINARY 


PARIS SEASON 
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Orange crépe forms the bodice and 
the single wide sleeve at the right. 
The end of this long sleeve sweeps 
the left 
there becomes attached to a brace- 
let to form another sleeve. The 
skirt is made of dull blue crépe. 


over to shoulder, and 


PLAYS 


the confrontation of things wh'ch differ one from 
another. I wish to speak only of artistic things 
which do not resemble others. Alas! my wish 
is not always realized. 

“Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” is a religious 
mystery, purely Christian, that the genius of 
d’Annunzio has celebrated in song for the douces 
gens end which seems much more majestic on 
reading than staged. The poet praises the martyrs 
and he sings of “wounded” trees which have the 
sublime strength to withstand all the tortures and 
all the anguish; it is a high Christian idea which 
transforms the willing martyrs into heroes and 
brings them to the heights of the saints. 

D’Annunzio praises the strength of Sébastien, 
who willingly renounces all earthly power, the 
power of his beauty, to give himself for the sake 
of the Christian. The angels celebrate his deeds 
and the music, exceptionally beautiful, of De- 
bussy, expresses the angelic song 

The poet and the musician 
understood the Christian soul. 
ought to understand it also to 


have perfectly 
The interpreters 
gve to this per- 
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Wi green silk swing over 


the edge of a hat from 
a hat pin of onyx inset 
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| \ ERTE 


SHAPES 


Thin slabs of wood 
lac que red red and 
gold are arranged 
like tiles upon a f 
foundation of orange 
silk to form a toque. 


i” 


i] 
t It looks like the toque 
above dangling upside 


i down It’s a bag made 
/ } from _ practically the 
\ ’ 
' same blue-prints, but 
LD with a lining of orange 
( run with orange cords 





With a long, long beak, a gold bird 
prerces the crown of a hat—a flat con- 
ventionalized bird with tiny iridescent 
feathers glued to it <A pm that is 
trimming is also smart for a large hat 





PINS 


A long blue and green 





and gold feather curls 
into the eternal ques 
tion-mark to form a 
hat pin for a toque. 


HIS FAITH 


AND GAY 


formance the meaning wished for by the author. 
Madame Ida Rubenstein played and danced the 
part of Saint Sébastien, and she was perfect in 
her dances and in her plastic poses, but there 
where Saint Sébastien disengaged his Christian 
soul in front of the pagan world, the dramatic 
emphasis of Madame Kubenstein seemed a bit 
out of place. The decorations and the costumes 
designed by M. Bakst didn’t express the poeticai 
language of d’Annunzio and the angelic music of 
Debussy. The many colored spots of the beauti- 
ful costumes on the stage did not always blend 
with the idea of the deep picture of the Christian 
mystery 

During the second interval, after Saint Sébas- 
tien fainted under the crowns of roses thrown by 
the adoring Cwsar, I went out on the opera 
terrace for fresh air and to admire the panorama 
of nocturnal Paris. This Paris of night is dear 
to the foreigner who obtains knowledge of it in 
the cabarets of Montmartre, but does not know 
the nocturnal soul of this city. One must live 
there a long time to know it. I rest on the 
balustrade and I contemplate La Place de l’Opera 
and the principal arteries illuminated, where the 
crowds circulate like black worms, and uncon- 
sciously it reminds me of those Par'sian poets 
Verlaine and Baudelaire, who cursed this “ant- 
hill city’; this city which, by its heaviness, op- 
pressed the poets and the artists. But no! they 
are wrong, the poets, to curse “Ville-Lumiére,” 
where the arts expand like roses in a hothouse, 
ind whence artistic taste and elegance spread over 
all the world by roads traced during centuries. 

I return to go into the theater, to see the last 
martyrdom of Saint Sébastien, and suddenly I 





Straight through a coral motif in the 
shape of a heart ws thrust a long black 
arrow of enamel and gold, thus ex- 
pressing vomance, trimming a hat, and 
adroitly keeping it on at the same time 
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“Cherchez la femme. 
The clue to begin with 
isa yellow silk thread; 
it ends in alittle yellow- " 
frocked figure of ivory. rm 
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An enormous 


toise-shell comb 
thrust into the back 
of a tightly wound 
gold cloth turban. 





The fuzzy fur toque, 
far smarter than one’s 
own hair, and fitting 


tighter, is 


“trimmed” with a large 
silver pin holding a tiny 
bouquet of fresh violets 





A tmy doll is dressed in black and white 
crinolined skirts of ribbon tightly frilled. 
Her eyes and hair are very black, “er 
lips bright red, and she looks like a gay 
little “cocarde” perched on the crown. 
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BLACK 















OF SATIN AND WHITE 


WOOL IS A THREE-PIECE COSTUME 


ERTE DESIGNED FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


To make the frock to be worn with the coat at 
the left, Erté uses one piece of black satin. Then, 
he adds sleeves by winding around each arm a 
piece of black satin lined with green, and lets an 
end fall behind the arm on each side. The edges 
of the dress are crossed in the back and caught in 
front by a white jade clasp from which hangs a 
white The wrap is of black satin, 
trimmed with white wool, and fastened with jade. 


wool tassel. 


I recognize her, but I see at once all the defects 
of her body, under the muslin of a color never 
seen before, and the terrible paint on her face. 
Surely I look stupid as she asks me: “Are you 
not used to this light?” This brings me to my 
senses, and I see on the terrace ceiling the long 
electric tubes, one blue and one red. It is to give 
an effect of mauve light that one may see from 
the street; but here, where the people are too 
near to the stream of light, they are trans- 


I shut my eyes because I'm still afraid of seeing 
again the real nightmare and because I wish to 
relish better Debussy’s music, so detached from all 
earthly things and all that the eyes see 

I remain, and shall remain a long time, under 
the impression of the martyrdom of Saint Sébas- 
tien, which is, without doubt, the best perform- 
ance of the theatrical season in Paris. This im- 
pression does not prevent me f going the 


remain nailed to the ground as petrified. I see 
cadaverous faces which bar my way; the ladies’ 
dresses are of colors one never sees at the dress- 
makers’, as though these gowns had remained in 
the tombs with their owners and the dark night 
had feded the tissue. I find myself suddenly 
amongst the alarming nightmares of Goya, 
amongst the corpulent women of Rops. I see 


men’s skeleton bodies dressed in black, spitting from 








red fire, transparent in their twisted mouths like 
vampires ready to throw themselves on these de- 
formed women. Do I dream? No! for here I 
recognize a woman coming towards me and in- 
viting me to accompany her into the theater. Yes, 





formed into corpses in order to create that which 
is called beauty. 

I return to the theater; on the stage the angels 
of Botticelli, redesigned by Bakst, sing hymns. 





next day to the Vieux Colombier to see “Saiil,” 
a strange performance, and expressed in an ab- 
solutely different order of ideas to the Christian 
conception of d’Anuunzio. 

Sail loves David: this (Concluded on page 130) 
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There is a suggestion of a new silhouette in a tailleur of 
gray satin cloth with its straight long-waisted bodice, 
primly buttoned down the front, and its circular tunic 
flaring below the knees. Squirrel makes tke bands and turban 


The tendency toward classic severity for autumn is showi 
in a gown of gray Dull-ora trimmed with mole fur. Deep 
plaited frills of the fabric add length to the shortened 
sleeves and the lower part of the gown is a plaited flounce 


Dark blue suéde crépe, in long slender lines, is interestingly 
banded by Miss Steinmetz with black silk braid and bright- 
ened with buttons of silver. In keeping with the gray note 
for autumn, the cuffs and deep collar are of gray squirrel 
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One of the new fabrics, 











Crépe weaves continue in favor. 
Velva crépe, in black, makes a slenderly draped dinner gown 
that permits its corsage to blouse loosely in the back. The 
silver side panel is topped by padded silver embroidery. 


CREPES EITHER BROCADED 


Brocaded Moon-glo crépe in a shimmering shade of gray O R P I \ I N c O N TI N U E T O 


lends itself charmingly to a dinner gown of classic sim- 
plicity. There is no decoration, the beauty of the fabric 
being all-sufficient. And the “line” must not be forgotten. 


BE AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Somewhat “different” is a gown of flame-colored Velva 
crépe that bespeaks the modern débutante in its sophisti- 
cated youthfulness. Miss Steinmetz has drawn the girdle 
sharply upward on the side to emphasize the silhouette. 
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THE PICTURE HAT 





















Almost a Lillian Russell 
hat in its immoderate 
picturesqueness is this of 
black velvet faced with 
a sweep of pink velvet 
and —almost unfairly, 
it is already so irresisti- 
ble—finished off with a 
single, luscious pink 
rose. In this drive for 
the large hat, New York 
is wearing more of them 
than in many years. 





CONTINUES ITS SWAY INTO THE WINTER 


Hats from 
JOSEPH 


All the chic of a small hat is achieved in the shape and 
all the spirit of a large hat is gained by the extravagant 
spread of the trimming—cock feathers stripped bare to 
the ends where only a tuft remains. This Directoire 
shape, itself of moderate size, is of black panne velvet 


No small hat was ever more romantic than this. It 
might have been merely smart but it added a bright 
blue ostrich plume set high at the front and became as 
picturesque as d’Artagnan’s own hat. As bright blue as 
the feather is the facing of this black velvet shape. 
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The large hat is some- 
times just a _ round 
shape but it is usually 
interestingly varied by 
slashes and cuts. The 
brim of the black panne 
velvet hat shown below 
is cut off short in the 
back and a flat bow of 
black satin, lying across 
the gash, accents the 
unusual shape of a brim 
turned oddly up in front. 
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AND THE SMALL HAT DECIDES TO BE PICTURESQUE 


So AVA 





No one shape has re- 
ceived more favor than 
the modified poke. 
Sometimes the brim is 
shorter, sometimes long- 
er, but the outline 
sketched is extremely 
chic, and because it 
is becoming to so many 
it is having a tremen- 
dous vogue. This is of 
orange duvetyn and or- 
ange and yellow flowers. 


Hats from 
MERCEDES 


Any amount of interest may be given a large black 
satin hat by slashing and rolling one side of the brim 
and pulling part of a dashing bow of silver-embroid- 
ered black satin through the slash and drawing the 
rest of it out to an extravagant point at one side. 


Black panne velvet has been twisted and folded into 
this unusual shape, and from each of its drooping 
sides falls a light shower of natural ostrich and cock 
feathers—a hat to make dining out a necessity. The 
large hat is slowly re-establishing its popularity. 




















A large, round hat 
is made soft and in- 
teresting in outline, 
infinitely more flat- 
tering than a hard, 
stiff line, by folds of 
silver cloth knotted 
in a flat rosette ct 
the edge. Such hats 
as this help to make 
Paris restaurants in- 
teresting of an eve- 
ning in the autumn. 


Posed by 


FANIA MARINOFF 


aIHAR INE 
STOUR Gers 


PROLOGUE 


Dear Heavenly Father: 

We thank Thee for all our sins. 
Bless them, we pray. 

And take away all our relations. 
Amen. 


A larger ° 


STANDARDS 


We do not wave abroad our family 


standards ; 


Wee furl them in our minds, 


And only rarely shake them out in 


words, 


For when we do a mist of envy forms; 


There is a weather change. 
Seldom we air them to old friends; 
But to our new ae quaintances 
We try a flutter or two 
Suggestively, as privileged ones hint 
A coat-of-arms. 

But when a marriage impends 
And calls are interchanged, 
Wee burst into parade; 

We flaunt high standards, 
Toot loud trumpets. 

When families rank equal, 
There is a dazzle and rivalry 
Of double parade ° 

But haughty superiority 
Marches alone. 

Inferiority sits spectator 

In a peculiar loaded silence 
That may explode 

Attacking digqnities 

Like a hurled bomb. 





Katherine 





FROM A BOOK OF 
RELATIONS 


By 


GRANDMOTHER 


Grandmother 

ls so old, so fragile, 

But she will not occupy 

The niche we set apart for her. 

Ie placed it high 

And put plucked flowers before it. 

Ie wanted her to look like a happy 
ending, 

Peaceful and lovely 

In a lacy fichu, 

A cap with lappets 

And a prune-colored falling gown. 

But she defies ancestor worship. 

She hears hoof-beats, 

Starts to the trumpet, 

Shares our restlessness. 

We fear for her, so old and brittle, 

But she would rather be stepped on, 

Broken into bits, 

And blown off in a wind 

Than sit still in a shrine. 

Should Grandmother ever die, 

I think there would be sneezing in 
Nirvana. 


I cannot think her dust would settle. 


STUDY OF A GRANDSON 


Ile leans against the victrola, 
Beloved boy, 

With a rapt face, 

But his disproportionate nose 
Remains unmusical. 

Ilis fingers tap, 

Keeping cake-walk time 

To the whanging jazz, 
Music-rot that's writ 

On an accursed disk. 
Monkeys screech and chatter; 
Flapping parrots squawk 

In curdled blues and greens. 
Does he see tangled forest? 


Does he hear snakeskin drum, 


Wisner MceClaskey 
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Beat in a savage rhythm 

lor heathen ritual? 

Oh, ultra-modern— 

Music in hysteria! 

But as he rat-a-tats, 

And wears holes in my brain, 
Making it seem a sieve, 

I fear he bowls his mind, 
Unthinking ball, 

Down narrow, slippery centuries. 
Alack! and he was east 

Two years in college! 

And cost—well, well, that’s that! 


AN IN-LAW 
IT am pestered with a magpie, 
Black and white, 
Noisy with bursts of laughter, 
Aggressive with a toss of head 
Asserting her, belittling me. 
Surreptitiously she snatches 
Things that sparkle, 
Thoughts and fancics— 
Not to secrete them in her nest, 
But flaunt them at its door. 
Call it kleptomania, yet it chagrins 

me 

To promote a chattering bird! 
I cannot wring her neck. 
She is a relative— 
No kin, but the in-law relation 
That privileges one 
Quite different in feathers, 
Not the same in tunes, 
To perch on our nest-edge, 
Study its pattern, 
lan to copy decorations, 
Then carry off bits of our life, 
Jewel or bauble, 


To exhibit as her own. 


- $Y 
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PRINCESS BIBESCO 


Although inordinately proud of her clever mother, the Princess Bibesco 
has refused to be known simply as Margot Asquith’s daughter. For 
one thing she has published a volume of short stories which, damned by 
some critics and extravagantly praised by others, has at least succeeded 
in attracting much attention. The former Elizabeth Asquith’s hus- 
band, the Prince Bibesco, is the Rumanian Minister at Washington 
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THE STORY UP TO THIS POINT: 
ANCY ELLICOTT had formed, while in 
New York, what it pleased her mother’s 
friends to call an “unfortunate attach- 
ment” with Louis Crowe. To the parties 
directly concerned it was a most glorious 
engagement—that is—for the first four 
or five months 
However, when Louis did not get his raise— 
when his cherished novel did not sell—and when 
Nancy had been obliged to return to St. Louis and 
there had been only letters for months and months 
the situation had undoubtedly become strained. 
At this time, Nancy has an opportunity to work 
for a New York fashion magazine and eventually 
be transferred to Paris. Her mother, who has 
always distrusted Louis, urges her to accept. 
Nancy sends for Louis, tells him what she is 
considering and asks his advice. He is not only 
hurt that she would go to Paris and leave him in 
America, but that she is striding ahead of him in 
her work. They quarrel and pride prevents both 











STEPHEN VINCENT 


Illustrated 


of them from making any sort of explanation. 

Sick at heart, Louis returns to New York, fires 
himself from his job, and decides that the only 
worthy aim in his existence right now will be to 
see that the romance between Ted Billett, his best 
friend, and Elinor Piper goes through. 

In the meantime, Ted has drifted into the pre- 
carious position of being in love with one girl and 
drawn against his will into a serious entanglement 
with another. Elinor Piper is the daughter of a 
prominent financier and her money and very defi- 
nite social position cause him to hesitate in telling 
her of his love. Not only that, but there are dis- 
turbing memories of the war and Paris. The third 
of this triangle, the mysterious Rose Severance, is 
playing a double game. For although she ha; 
promised to break connections with New York 
and disappear with “Mr. Severance,” the source of 
all her luxury, she is about to throw her last cards 
to win the heart of Ted Billett. 

The night of the Pipers’ costume dance at South- 
ampton is the zero hour for Ted. He has decided 
to propose to Elinor. So behold them, a parti- 


“Why, it’s Louis,” squeaked Jane Ellen, “and he’s kissing Aunt Nancy.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRIDE 


BENET 


colored harlequin and a very adorable Chinese 
lady in blue silk, seated in a secluded corner of the 
moonlit Italian garden. 

Everything should have been perfect, but it 
wasn’t—chiefly for the reason that Ted’s New 
England conscience insists that he refer to certain 
incidents in Paris, and the Chinese lady, knowing 
nothing at all of what he means, becomes fright- 
ened and escapes to the house. 

The next morning sees Ted on the way to New 
York on an “unexpected business call,” while 
Louis is left to patch things up with Elinor. 

A carefully arranged tea ad deux, a cleverly 
manipulated conversation, and Louis realizes that 
Elinor is heart-broken because she and Ted mis 
understand. 

With a precious note from Elinor to “Mr. Theo 
dore Billett,’ he drives wildly to town—and in- 
stinctively to Rose Severance on Riverside Drive 

The door is opened by Mrs. Severance, her fact 
flushed with anger at being disturbed. The not: 
is delivered, and as he watches Ted read it Loui 
realizes with joy that they will go back to South- 
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“I tried—I tried—I t-tried to s-shoot you, Rose,’ came from the damp little heap on the floor. 


ampton that night together in the _ roadster. 

In the midst of hurried adieux, a key is heard 
in the door and Rose, sensing a trap, pushes 
the two boys through the apartment into the 
kitchen. 

Nancy Ellicott has by this time returned to New 
York. Will she and Louis find each other? What 
will be the outcome of a very tense situation at 
the Severance apartment ? 

Mr. Benét has inserted an extraordinary number 
of very real thrills in the last instalment of this 
fascinating story. 


CoNCLUSION 


V RS. SEVERANCE, her whole weight against 

p the door, felt it push at her fiercely without 

opening, and, even in the midst of her tur- 

moil, smiled. Severance had never been exactly 
what one would call an athlete- 

She slackened her pressure, little by anxious 

little. Her hand crept down to the knob, then 


she jerked it sharply and stood back and Mr. 
Piper came stumbling into the room, a little too 
fast for dignity. 

He had to catch at her to save himself from fall- 
ing, but as soon as he had recovered his balance 


he jerked his hands away from her as if they had 
taken hold of something that hurt him, and when 
he stood up she saw that his face was gray all 
over and that his breath came in little hard sniffs 
through his nose. 

“Sorry, Sargent,” she said easily. “I heard 
your key, but that silly old door is sticking again. 
You didn’t hurt yourself, did you?” 

For an instant she thought that everything was 
going to be perfectly simple—his face had changed 
so, with an intensity of relief almost childish, at 
the sound of her accustomed voice. Then the 
grayness came back. 

“Do you mind—introducing me—Rose—to the 
gentleman—you are dining with to-night?” he 
said with a difficulty of speech, as if actual words 
were not things he was accustomed to using. “I 
merely—called—to be quite sure.” 

She managed to look as puzzled as possible. 

“The gentleman ?” 

“Oh, yes, the gentleman.” He seemed neither 
to be particularly disgusted nor murderously 
angry—only so utterly tired in body and spirit 
that she thought oddly that it seemed almost 
as if any sudden gesture or movement might 
crumble him into pieces of fine gray paper at 
her feet. 





“Oh, there isn’t any use in pretending, Rose 
any more. I have my information.” 

“Yes? From whom?” 

“What on earth does it matter? 
since you choose to know.” 

“Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Severance softly. She 
could not imagine how time, even when success- 
fully played for and gained, could help the situa- 
tion very much—but that was the only thing she 
could think of doing, and she did it, therefore, with 
every trick of deliberation she knew, as if any 
instant saved before he went into the dining-room 
might bring salvation. 

“Do you know, I was always a little doubtful 
about Elizabeth. She was a little too beautifully 
incurious about everything to be quite real—and 
a little too well satisfied with her place, even on 
what we paid her. But, of course, if she has been 
supplementing her salary with private detective 
work for you—”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I suppose you were foolish enough to give her 
one of your private numbers,” she said a trifle 
acidly. “Which will mean that you will be pay- 
ing her a modest blackmail all the rest of your 
life, and you'll probably have to provide for her 
in your will. Oh, I know (Continued on page 114) 


Elizabeth— 
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“When Knighthood Was in Flower” represents a most effective collaboration of producer, director, 
As Mary Tudor, Miss Marion Davies has her greatest 
Opportunity and rises to it with infectious enthusiasm and an intuitive grasp of the character. 


scenic artist, continuity writer and cast. 


THE SUPER-CINEMA 


By FREDERIC 


HE picture play has reached its majority. 

No longer may it fall back on the ex- 
cuse that it is a youthful art. 

It came into the world the most pre 
cocious of infants, following unwillingly 
in the footsteps of its venerable relative, 

Old Man Drama—Peter Pan, prankful and full 
of assurance, cutting up behind the weathered 
frame of Methuselah. 

Now, having come of age, the young man 
pauses, hearing a million shouts all warning him 
to watch his step. He holds all records for the 
number of tutors, preceptors, advisors, instruc- 
tors, and guides. 

For the moment, he is like an heir to world 
empire, eyes on the throne, his person surrounded 
by ministers, lords, ambassadors, parliamenta- 
rians, councilors, and gentlemen of the household. 

Held back by his zealous guardsmen are myri- 
ads of painfully intimate strangers who regard 
him from all the spaces of the globe and who 
would tell him how to rule the realm. 

The palace is prepared, the royal house is in 
order, his subjects acknowledge his sway. He has 
only to hold his inheritance. It is the earth 
And a burdensome armful it proves to be. 


WE of the western continent are particularly 
perturbed by all this. Ours is the responsi- 
bility of contributing to humanity an art, for the 
first time in our relatively brief history 
We feel that this has shaken us as well as the 
nations at large. And in our agitation we have 
grown to lay the blame for all things on pic- 
tures, from the recent war to the phenomenon of 
the flapper. 


FANNY 


and 


It is said that the Kaiser never felt the true 
measure of his greatness until he faced himself in 
a close-up and that he never yearned, really, to 
whip the world until he had seen fifteen reels of 
his army and navy. 


3 for the flapper, the wise child of to-day with 

more wisdom than all the generations which 
preceded her, where did she gain her vast knowl- 
edge, poise and assurance if not in her pet uni- 
versity, the cinema? 

Whatever the influence of pictures—and _his- 
torians of 2922 will still be mulling over that moot 
point—there no longer is any argument as to the 
medium. Even the dramatic die-hards admit it 
is an art, one that reaches far beyond the theater 
of written and spoken words. Its narratives are 
followed by children not able to read, by illiter- 
ates, by all the sons of Babel on sea, prairie, plain, 
mountain-side or city boulevard. 

One who would sway successfully this vast and 
unprecedented audience must undergo hercuiean 
preparations. He must have a tireless talent for 
research; he must not only know the histories of 
all peoples, but, as well, of architecture, furniture, 
costumes, fabrics—in short, he must know every- 
thing! 

The progress of the cinema to this complicated 
present, with its perfect photography and skilful 
presentation, has been up a ladder in which the 
rungs are the super-pictures from the day of “The 
Birth of a Nation” to the outstanding releases of 
the current season. 

The pictures, great or small, which linger in the 
memory all share the quality of being superla- 
tively well done. 


4 





HATTON 


It is this carefully thought-out and executed 
production which has brought progress to the 
cinema. Each fine creation advances an entire 
industry, wiping out the bad impressions of a 
hundred slovenly efforts. 

The new season brings forward several pictures 
which we feel will take their places in the gallery 
of cinema fame. Among them are “Blood and 
Sand,” a filming of the Ibafiez novel of the same 
name; an Austrian version of Mark Twain’s “The 
Prince and the Pauper’; another portrayal of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” with which Rex Ingram 
follows “The Four Horsemen”; “To Have and to 
Hold”; D. W. Griffith's new work, temporarily 
called “At the Grange”; “Broadway Rose,” and 
two new Cosmopolitan specials featuring Miss 
Marion Davies, “The Young Diana” and “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” both directed by 
the artistic and efficient Robert G. Vignola. 

“When Knighthood Was in Flower” represents 
a most effective collaboration of producer, director, 
scenic artist, continuity writer and cast. It is a 
happy example of what may be achieved in the 
way of a super-picture. 


O begin with, the story is an enchanting one. 

It is the heart and soul of romance. The 
period—that of the reign of Henry VIII.—is full 
of pictorial quality, and that is half the battle ; 
for a picture, after all, is a picture. If the “giftie 
would “gie” us a gift, let it be the privilege 0! 
burrowing right back into the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries with a flock of cameras and sever! 
hundred miles of film. : 

But it is in the casting of this picture that th 
final wisdom of pro- (Concluded on page 135 
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NEW FOLLIES  __ ecpeaemamemmuas i ARE AMUSING US 


THI 
OF SUMMER 3 ONCE MORE 


theosis of lace 
ind in the cur- 
ies, just as the 
the last word 
uty Gertrude 
one of the 


astonishing costumes. 


Below, in the bridal cos- 
tume, is Jessie Reed— 


foolish explanations as 


LE dS Sie 


to the reasons for calling 
the Follies an “Amer- 
ican institution” are 


Me EE Oe 


patently unnecessary. 


Whether we prefer 
Evelyn Law in “The 


Cocoanut Grove,” or as 


i Dale 


she magically twirls her 


ty 
an 


way through the finale 
—is still a question. 


By simple legerdemain, 
in other words turning 
on colored lights in her 
gown and head-dre 

Marjorie Chapin be- 


comes the Glow-worm. 
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There is no way out of 
it, you go to the Follies 
knowing vou will be 
amused, intrigued, en- 
tertained. In other 


17 


words, you will enjoy 
yourself whether you 
want to or not. And 
\ ou'll like Blunde rland 


1 Marie Shelton. 
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NEW DIGNITY APPEARS IN GOWNS FROM PARIS 
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There is an atmosphere of moonlight and shadows about Bulloz’s gown of gold 
brocade and gray chiffon, that trails a short but disdainful golden train behind 
it as it walks away. The sleeve appears here in its most gossamer form, mere 
panels of gray chiffon floating one at the front, the other at the back of the 


c 


arm, from slender bands of old silver galon. From Franklin Simon & Co. 


Callot makes an autumn gown simple in line and dignified in spirit. Black 
atin is the quiet background for paths of glowing sequins and steel beads, 
leading to a girdle motif of cut jet; without this the waist-line would be a 
matter of conjecture Narrow shoulder straps embroidered in steel give a 
shallow square neck-line that is new and smart.. From Frances Clyne, Inc. 


Velvet in a lovely geranium shade is Lanvin's inspiration for a slender gown 
that touches the floor with the tips of its scalloped hem. The little collar that 
urves away at the back, the ribbons that drip from it, and the facing of the 
scallops are all of cloth of silver, and the front of the long-waisted bodice is 
embroidered in steel and geranium-colored crystal beads. Model from Kurzman 
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CHARM OF A MODE MAY LIE IN A WAIST-LINE 
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The omission of sleeves becomes a virtue in a black satin Lanvin frock, owing 
to the quaint collar of Venise lace used for its narrow bodice. A flower motif 
of rose-colored silk drops ribbons to the skirt hem. From Hattie Carnegie. 


A coat of the black matelassé all Paris is wearing is patterned after the slender 
draped frock that wears a great many-looped bow over the hip or across the back. 
The fur that trims it is slate-gray flying squirrel. Model from Hattie Carnegie. 


To give a frock of caramel-colored duvetyn a smart broad line across the hips, 
tabs of the duvetyn edged with mink are placed at the sides of the waist-line. 
This balanced drapery is an interesting departure. Model from Hattie Carnegie. 


Cartridge plaits over the hips attach the ankle-length skirt to the slightly fitted 
bodice of a red herring-bone coat. It wears a staunch coachman’s collar of 
Persian lamb and a cocarde of black grosgrain ribbon. From Hattie Carnegie. 






THE AFTERNOON ELEGANCE OF 
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T HE coat dress and likewise the jacket dress, a garment which con- 

sists of a little fancy jacket permanently attached to a plain skirt, 
are French solutions of the problem of being impeccably well dressed 
for the street in one garment. These two fashions will achieve a well- 
merited importance here this autumn . . . This coat dress is of dark 
blue “Juina” cloth with a panel of red crépe de Chine and a chain 
lightning embroidery of heavy red machine stitching and dark blue 
braid. This coarse chain-stitching in heavy threads is a feature of the 
winter mode. Embroideries have become so elaborate and so widely 
used that not all the clever fingers in France, ably assisted by the expert 
hands of refugee Russians, could turn out enough to supply the demand. 
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WRAP AND DRESS 





O gorgeous is the embroidery in 

gold and Paisley colors on this 
Chanel wrap that only the cut saves 
it from being an evening wrap. The 
richness of the fabric (black “Juina”’ 
cloth overlaid. with silk machine em 
broidery) is enhanced by the trim 
ming of monkey fur. A_ chemise 
dress with sleeves and bodice em- 
broidered to match accompanies the 
coat. For formal afternoon wear 
the matching coat and dress is even 
more appropriate (as it has such an 
air of elegance) than the three-piece 
suit. The hat is of black hatter’s 
plush with a long uncurled ostrich 
plume. Costume from Bonwit Teller 


Posed by 


MARY NASH 


Hats on these pages from 
PONWIT TELLER 
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THE MORE SOBER FABRICS FOR AUTUMN STREET COSTUMES 











NEW elegance has been added 
to the afternoon toilette by de- 
signing dress and wrap as a com- 
plete costume. Worth has achieved 
a striking effect by using around the 








cape a broad band of the greatly 
favored chain-stitch embroidery, 
shading from gray to tan and having 
a metallic appearance. The costume 
is made of “Heliosa,’ a rich, light 
cashmere duvetyn collared with black 
fox and lined with black satin-striped 
crépe. Other lovely fabrics for cos- 
tumes are “Marleen,” “Veldyne” and 
“4703.” The hat is of black hatter’s 
plush with a many-pointed velvet 
bow and whirling sprays of monkey. 





Materials from 


FORSTMANN & HUFFMAN 


Models on this page from 
BONWIT TELLER 

















WORTH > 


IKE a priest’s stole the richly embroidered bands fall over the shoulder, 

and other bands in matching gold and brown hand embroidery (it is 
necessary to specify hand embroidery in these days of the vogue of 
machine embroidery) finish the loose, slit sleeves of this dress. A 
several-pointed apron is amusingly tied on hindside before. Brown 
“Juina” cloth is used for this dress, and “Juina” cloth, it is high time 
to state, is a firm, substantial substitute for kasha cloth—which has 
its virtues but firmness is not one of them. This new fabric has the 
appearance of kasha but it is much more serviceable; also it has a 
softness and bloom that kasha lacks. The hat has a crown of black 
velvet with a soft, shirred puff of king’s blue velvet for the brim 
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HARPER’S BAZA 


FOR WINTER ARE 


UVETYN, one of the most delight 

ful and satisfactory of fabrics, insists 
upon its right to remain in the winter 
wardrobe. The three costumes at thi 
left are developed in duvetyn, although 
in each instance a lighter weight fabri: 
makes the blouse. The first model, a 
three-piece tailleur from Hollander and 
Company, is black as to coat and slen 
der skirt, and the corsage is of gray silk 
The collar and deep band on the coat 
are of gray squirrel. The second cos 
tume, shown with and without its long 
squirrel-trimmed coat, is of taupe du- 
vetyn and is braided in blue and red in 
an interesting manner. Wide sleeves are 
necessary for the coat because of the 
fulness of the bodice sleeves. This is a 
Jenny model from the Sports Shop for 
Women. The slim, straight lines of the 
third tailleur are accentuated by an 
effective and novel arrangement of black 
ribbon and monkey fur fringes. Black 
duvetyn makes the skirt and straight, 
loose coat, and black silk crépe the 
bodice. From Bonwit Teller and Co 


HE new winter coats and wraps are 

very flattering to the slender figure, 
and collared, as most of them are, with 
lustrous furs, they are equally flattering 
to the face. Each one of the four 
models at the left possesses a distinctive 
feature. The straight full cape of taupe 
duvetyn which may be worn for after- 
noon or evening is embroidered in a 
cobwebby design in self-colored floss and 
beads. A Patou coat, in gray duvetyn, 
has the smart waist-length cape and 
straight almost ankle-length body. The 
embroidered design is done in gray silk 
and the collar is gray fox. Both of 
these models from Gidding and Com 
pany. Bright blue beads as the decora 
tive motifs of a black velvet coat call 
attention to a new color combination 
—blue and black. The collar and bands 
around the cuffs are of black fox. 
Blue and black is again seen in a loose- 
ly bloused coat of black cloky lined 
with peacock blue chiffon velvet. Fitch 
fur makes the collar and cuffs. Both 
models from Hollander and Company. 
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GIVEN TO DARK COLORS, 


A SLENDER, smartly tailored coat of 
£% faun-colored wool velours may an- 
swer more than one purpose. It might, 
for example, attend the autumn sports; 
it might be worn on the motor trip to 
town or it would make the nicest sort 
of steamer companion. The slanting 
pockets, the two large buttons and the 
stitchery on the crush collar all do their 
part in giving an “air” to this service- 
able coat; from Bonwit Teller and Co. 
The cape and dress to match meet the 
coat costume on equal terms. Of beige 
kasha, and trimmed with rows of tiny 
tucks, is this Miler Sceurs costume from 
the Sports Shop for Women. Jenny 
continues her youthful way in a three- 
piece costume of gray cloth effectively 
pointed with mole fur, which also makes 
the collar. The tight effect at the hips 
is new; from Gidding and Company. 
The little frock of beige kasha with 
bloused back and wide sleeves is to be 
worn under the fur-trimmed cape of the 
beige kasha, at the extreme right. 
Costume from Abercrombie and Fitch. 


T might be considered the last word 

in capes, this fascinating example of 
the furrier’s skill, for it may be worn 
as shown here, with its gray duvetyn 
side uppermost and its moleskin side 
masquerading as a lining. Another time, 
however, it may be worn the other 
way around. The one-piece dress of 
duvetyn has huge cuffs of the fur and 
is girdled with metal. From the Sports 
Shop for Women. A model that is un- 
mistakably Callot consists of a straight- 
forward little dress and graceful cape to 
match. The material is reseda green 
cloky. The vestee is cloth of gold and 
the fur that fragile but delightful peltry 
—fiying squirrel. From Bonwit Teller 
and Company. The length of the coat, 
its extremely straight lines and embroid- 
ery, mark the black cloth tailleur in the 
background as distinctly for the winter, 
and as every coat must have its touch 
of fur, the collar and cuffs are of cara- 
cul. When the coat is removed, the 
wrapped skirt and the blouse of gray 
satin are revealed. From Kurzman. 
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WOMAN IS 





1 vest of pink crépe de Chine 
is finely tucked its 
length and topped with little 


entire 





blue circles. Drawers to 
match and vest each $24.50. 
N 
bina. 
+ 4 
fi wv 
‘\ 
4 
The circular influence has 
crept through the Paris frock 
and taken possession of the 


slip beneath it. This has hap- 
pened to one of white chare 
flares with 
$3450 


meuse whose hem 


a narrow cording. 
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Should a woman reflect on her appearance when alone, a 


the lines of a Fortuny robe will lend 
One of purple crépe Georgette 
has a batik design in coral and beige. Price $79.00. Also 
in Fortuny spirit is a negligée of crushed plush with a 
bodice in chartreuse and red batik on a burgundy ground, 
skirt. Price $165.00. 


negligée that copies 


charm to her reflection. 


above a clinging chartreuse-colored 








To be 


smile as you drift to sleep.” 


“think a 
will be 


should 
This 
simple if the drifting is done in Jenny’s night- 
gown of peach-colored crépe de Chine that has 
1 Georgette crépe yoke, trimmed with narrow 
Further folds are 
$39.50. 


really beautiful you 


folds of its own material. 
woven into a lattice over the shoulders. 
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Dainty 


lattices of its 
material are the beginning and 


own 


the ending of this chemise set 
of pale mauve crépe de 
Chine. Each piece is $27.50. 





f 





1 quaintly bouffant little fig- 
ure is gay and lifelike although 
it is only of white embroidery 
on a flesh-colored crépe de 
Chine vest. Lace and fine tucks 
trim it and the drawers 


match. Each piece $420. 
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ABOUT THE FRIVOLOUS BUSINESS OF CHOOSING 





An exhilarating chariot race 
pursues its course in white 
embroidery across the front 
of a flesh-colored crépe vest 
Matching drawers ; each $42.50 
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Ninon, the color of a peach 
blossom, is used for a chemise 
set that comes from Paris. 
Tucks and rows of entre-deux 
join the yoke to the vest and 
the petal-like sections of the 
drawers. Each piece $29.50. 





























What frocks have done negligées can do, and they proceed 
to do it along the smartest lines and in the newest fabrics. 
At the left, black satin is given a vivid panel of lacquer red 
and gold brocade. The wide sleeve narrowed into a broad 
cuff and the puffed hem-line are good. Price $125.00 
(Right) A Rodier matelassé fabric of a lovely rose-pink 
shade. It has circular sleeves and side panels. $145.00. 





_M 


Everyone knows the fable of the fox and the 
crane, but only a French chemise would think 
of taking it seriously. The sly fox and the 
vindictive crane are shown exchanging such 
shabby hospitality that we refer them with 
haste to Donald Ogden Stewart’s “A Nonsense 
Book of Etiquette.” The chemise costs $29.50. 
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HER LINGERIE 


OTE—Harper's Bazar will 
N purchase for you any of 

the articles described 
above, or will furnish you with 
the name and address of the shop 
where the article may be secured. 
In ordering, send cheque or 
money-order to Harper’s Bazar, 
with a letter telling which arti- 
cles you desire. Address Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 


4d 


This French nightgown has 
tight armholes and a shallow 
square neck-line. Geranium 
pink crépe with black scrolls 
and crépe pipings. $35.00. 








The nightgown above and the 
chemise at the left are of soft 
white ninon piped with laven- 
der. Each has groups of fine 
tucks and the embroidered 
motifs are in lifelike colors. 
The nightgown costs $40.50. 
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IN THE ELEVATOR 


uppositition rang 
Harper's Baza 


HIS is the height of editorial meanness 
Here are thirty-one of the sixty-four amiable 
and versatile writers, artists and couturial 
advisers who have given the fine fru'ts of 
their toil to the development of Harper’ 
Bazar during the past three years; ves, and 
what is their reward? They are thrown to the cruel 
and cynical Barton. Dastardly! “And that isn’t the 
half of it, dearie!” Next month another elevator 
load is coming up (of course, precluding the pos 
sibilities of murder or arson), including for contrast 
and good luck G. B. S. and Herman Patrick Tappé! 


1 


HARPER’ S 


Erté 1o. Arnold Bennett 
Margery Williams Bianco 17. Maurice Bower 
Pamela Bianco . Rachel Crothers 
Katherine Sturges . Gertrude Atherton 
Mildred Cram Lord Dunsany 

Lady Duff Gordon . Mrs. Larz Anderson 
Henri Bendel . Laurids Bruun 

Mrs. Fred’k. Y. Dalziel 23. Acquisitive Connoiss¢ 


. W. L. George . Lucian Cary 

). Stephen Vincent Benct . Josephine Daskam Ba 
. Gilbert K. Chesterton . Jean Gabriel Domersu 
. Etienne Drian 7. Charles Collins 


George Bellows 8. Grace Corson 


Dean Cornwell . George Agnew Cham! 


E. F. Benson 30. C. Le Roy Baldridg 
31. Ralph (Himself) Barton 
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“Some appetite’ is surely right! 
Here’s Campbell’s Soup to greet it. 
And with this spoon we'll show you soon 
The proper way to eat it! 








Some appetite! 


You'll know you have it when a fragrant, 
tempting plate of Campbell’ s lomato 
Soup is placed before you! Your appetite 
may have been indifferent before, but it 
will sparkle at the very sight and the taste 
of this delicious blend of all that is tonic 
and tasty in luscious Jersey tomatoes. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is made from the finest fruit that grows 
—sun - -ripened aristocrats of the vines, 
laden with juiciness. We use only the 
pure tomato juices and the fruity parts 
strained to a rich, smooth puree, made 
richer still by butter such as you serve on 
your own table. A soup so appetizing 
and refreshing that you never tire of it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Wonderful tomato sauce= 
| all ready to serve! 


Campbell's Tomato 
Soup is used by thousands 
of dainty housewives as an 
appetizing and delightful 
sauce for meats, fish and 
salads and to give extra 
tastiness to spaghetti, rice, 
eggs or vegetables. | 
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A fascinating coat of Eastern mink— 


of a notable collection of 


graceful, new-line fur models just 


created in our own fur workrooms. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


Jurriers Dressmakers Jailors 
13 and 15 West 57th Street 
New York 








Louise Closser 
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his gentleman was set down the hour of 
the luncheon, the name and the addres 
It was all very Bohemian. Graves did 
not approve of the handwriting, either. 
\t the end of the notation Evans’ sister 
had written—as well—‘and vou be there.” 

The processes of a rich, daily coming to 
life went on: shaving, showering and the 
correct enveloping of the body with the 
kind of clothes the right kind of peopl 
weal But gloom pervaded the scene 
There was no relish in the choice of shirts, 
no zest in the selection of a tie. It was 
decided that anything would do, and while 
Graves agreed with this sad edict he con- 
tinued to struggle honestly for a beautiful 
ensemble. The resuits were well enough, 
but the mood of the stomach had trans- 
lated itself to a ruffling of the countenance. 
And ruffles were so out of the ordinary on 
the face of this blithe young man that 
his sister, Isobel, who came into his room 
to see that he hadn't forgotten, likened 
him to a young actor hurriedly made-up 
for an old man. 


AS the indignant valet confided later to 
“2% one of the most superior of the house- 
hold servants: “You couldn't expect ‘im 
not to let ‘er ‘ave it after that.’ And in- 
deed he did. He did let her have it, while 
she sat drawing on her gloves and smiling 
up at her good-looking, inevitably gay 
young brother. It was impossible to feel 
sorry for him, she argued, for didn't he 
always get a good time out of everything? 
But not to-day? No? Well, how could 
he tell—ahead—like this? 

‘sBecause I'm not a highbrow. I never 
wanted to be. I never will be,’ roared the 
young man snapping at his cigaret. “I've 
never read one of her books and I'm not 
going to. I don’t enjoy books unless there 
are pictures, and I don't enjoy pictures 
unless they move. Now, how am I going 
to get on with a painter for a host and a 
female writer as the chief guest?” 

“She's an English woman, Narcissa Hal- 
lett,” encouraged the sister, “and as it’s 
luncheon she won't expect you to talk but 
to eat.” 

“You can't eat all the time. You can't 
eat the minute you reach the studio thing 
and keep your mouth full till you get 
your hat and stick 

“Tt’s worth trying. She might put you 
in her book as the typical American.” 

Evans stopped dashing about the room. 
“Put me in a book, did you say? Is 
that why Anderson asked me? Wanted 
her to give me the once over, I suppose. 
Going to let her give me the up and 
down!” 

I think your word groupings § are 
crude, dear boy, and I know your under- 
standing of the beautiful arts is painfully 
limited. Men and women who write are 
creators; their characters are children of 
their brains.” 

How terrible their brains must look, 
full of children,’ shuddered Mr. Evans. 
And that’s why they wear those dreadful 
clothes; they're not shop clothes, they're 
brain clothes, pants made out of brains— 
awful!” 

You're absolutely vulgar. They have 
charming minds—nimble wits. A woman 
doesn't have to be ponderous to have a 
gift for story telling. Think of the fibs 
some of your pretty girls tell!” 

“I could fib back if they were going to 
be there—my pretty girls, as you say, and 
we could have a rattling good time. 
They're my kind of girls and my kind of 
fibs. But I couldn't fib a whole book 
full. Its unnatural. And women are un- 
natural who do it—this Narcissa Hallett 
and the whole of her bunch.” 

“If you put all your prevarications to- 
gether they'd be a very iat book. Why, 
the excuses you wanted to offer Anderson 
for not going to his studio would alone 
make a nice little brochure, with ‘How to 
Keep Friends Yet Away’ for a title.” 

You didn’t prevaricate, I suppose?” 

I didn't. I’m going, naturally, to that 
\nnual T. B. Meeting—we talk over the 
whole year’s work at luncheon and the 
Cause is good enough for me to be 
excused.” 

“Why do Causes always have to eat—” 
a low mutter through which Isobel was 
continuing: “We've had the pleasantest 
relations with Anderson ever since Dad's 
portrait—”’ a pause, for the Dad was no 
longer with them— “Not many = great 
painters would have come to the house to 
study a sick man as he did. Now he’s giv- 
ing this affair for a distinguished visitor, 
and I suppose he wants all kinds of people 
to meet her and you've just got to go.” 

Anderson's all right. I'm grateful 
enough for his coming as he did. But I 
never could say the right thing to him 
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GOOD TIME EVANS’ BEST TIMp 


Hale’s Stor. 





even then. You remembe That 


told him about the pict vith the a 
of the dog painted so n lly right 
down onto the wooden { And | 
I thought it would be great to do 
with Father's stick? You remember hoy 


he acted: laughed and 
hyena. I suppose he’s bri: 
day as comic relief. 


izhed like 1 
ng me in t 


The sister arose and ew her y 
about her wearily. All right,” she spoke 
as if in conclusion. “Be the comic reli 


Why not? All our crowd fight jor 
for dinner because you are so am 
Why not extend your usefulness? 5 
the Park—carry on the good work, Irs 
just the same.” 

But Gerry had no intention of conclud 
ing. He shook her into the wrap as 
continued. “It isnt the same. I'm at 
home in my own crowd. Every one of ys 
is thinking the same thing and it’s a 
easy. 1 ain't scared with them. And | 
tell you, sis,’ he dug distracted fins 
into her fine arms, “Ill confess to you 
scared. I've got stage fright. I'm sick at 
my stomach.” 

“Afraid of an English girl! Where's 
your breeding?” 

“I'm not afraid of all English girls, 
very hotly from Mr. Evans. “I'll make 
my bow before that English Princess to- 
night without a palpitation. I'll dance 
with her if she will honor me, and warn 
her when she steps on my feet. I'll ask 
her why her grandmother wears dog col- 
lars. I'll tell her to tuck in a hairpin 
But can you tell a lady writer to tuck in 
a hairpin? No.” 

“You might try. It will go well if her 
hair’s bobbed.” 

The brother eyed her wickedly. ‘I'll 
tell one of the men. All of theirs will be 
long, you can bet.” 

Isobel turned sharply in the doorway 
“You're ridiculous, and what's’ more 
you're ignorant. It'll do you good to go 
for it’s certainly true that one half doesn't 
know how the other half lives.” She was 
gone. 





he 





VANS addressed the mahogany door 
“Neither does the other hali,” he 
called—an ill-favored thing but his own, 
and in a measure leavening the sound of 
her teasing laughter as she descended the 
staircase. “Good Time Evans” came 
jaintly to him before the closing of 
house door ended further colloquies 
Graves brought his coat and hat, glove 








and stick. ‘Shall I order one of the cars 
sir? Miss Evans ‘as elected to walk 
Gerry reflected. “Or you might drive 


over in your roadster—and park it. I 
understand parking is done very exten- 
sively on the West Side, sir.” 

“All of us drawing up in Ford se 
and parkin’ em,” sneered the young 

No. [ll walk, too.” 

You can't walk, sir, over to Si 
seventh Street!” 

Why not? It’s directly across.” 

You might go and get yourself Jost 

\ gleam of hope rippled over the ruliles 
of his brow. “I'll walk,” he said firmly 

The valet was now in the process 
picking imaginary particles from the top- 
coat, a maddening stage to Evans, but 
dear to the servant's heart. “It would 
be pleasant if you were to meet ‘er ‘igh- 
ness. She'll be driving through the park, 
sir. She ‘as to plant a tree, poor lady 
Would you like to take a look at er, SI, 
just in case you should meet?” He made 
to present the morning paper which had 
been despairingly unread. 

“No, I don’t want to see her. Let her 
burst upon me to-night. Lanky, I'm bet- 
ting—and pompadoured or fringed. 

The valet was wounded and his young 


Jans 











gentleman detected it. “But never you 
mind, Graves, I'll take ‘em any time In 
preference to—you understand The ser- 
vant bowed understandingly. He ated 


Bo'emia. “Not afraid of them. Top hole 
people. I'll have a good time to-night 
And now-—good gulf!” With 1 horrible 
sigh he departed. : 

In the park the agony lessened For “s 
was spring. It was full-throat d_ spring 
All the young things knew it and were 
shouting about it. Evans knew it, ane 
whiffed the air gloriously—in and out, 


and out of his lungs. Now and then he 
stopped whiffing and sniffed. He would 
not care to be detected in this, but ever 


year he did it—after a wa! 
was sniffing for the first, 
damp earth which once a =¢ 





his nostrils. He never stof rs 
until he got it. It spoke to h — 
things: new girls, puppies pen in 

ambs 10 


in boxes to the girls, their ne 
(Continued on page 
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His unspoken 
thoughts when he- 


looks into your face 
—what are they? 




















| Byres he think only pleasant, flattering 
things? Or does some fleeting dissatis- 
faction—some critical little reservation—under- 


lie his thoughts of you? 


Don’t allow your skin to be the subject of 
even momentary criticism. Any girl can have a 
smooth, clear, flawless complexion. Each day 
your skin is changing; old skin dies and new 
takes its place. By the right care you can 
make this new skin what you will. 


Simple rules for the care of your skin 


Sleep—fresh air—the right food—all these 
will contribute to a healthy condition of your 
skin. But your skin itself must 
be given the right care if you 
want it to have all the beauty 
of which it is capable. Neglect 
of its special needs may result 
in an unattractive complexion, 
even though your general health 
is good, 

Begin today to give your 
skin the special treatment that 
wil] meet its special needs. Re- 
member—skins differ widely, 
and the treatment that is right 
for one type of skin may fail to 
benefit another. That is why 
the famous Woodbury treat- 

ments for each different type 
of skin have been formu- 
lated. Two of these famous 


If you could read his mind—would you 
find there only pleasure and satisfaction? 


treatments are given on this page. These 
and other complete treatments i all the 
different types of skin are contained in the 
booklet “A Skin You Love to Touch” which 
is wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today —see what 
a difference in your complexion just a week or 
ten days of the right treatment will make. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


A complete miniature set of the 


Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


The treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co.,1109 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1109 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co.. 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Use this treatment for a very 


sensitive skin 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 
and down in it until the cloth is 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thor- 
oughly cleansed. Rinse first with warm, 
then with clear, cool water and dry 
carefully. 


A skin that is subject to blemishes should 
be given this special treatment 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finish- 
ing with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered with 
a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully, first with clear hot water, 


then with cold. 


Copyright 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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GOOD TIME EVANS’ 


Zz oulse Closse 
(Continued 


the country, spring lamb on the table. 

It made him give money to hand-organ 
ind buy ties with the color too strong in 
some of them It made him look unde 
hat brims, for some eternal quest or 
other, more closely than a well-bred young 
man should. But better, better than all 
this for one with such a day ahead of him, 
it made all things seem possible. 

He had caught the delicate effluvia of 
the mold before he was hali-way across 
the park. And according to custom he 
lifted his hat—running his hand through 
his hair, of course, in case apy one looked 


his way Life, good old life!’’ he whis- 
pered. And now he strode on with courage. 
What a day for adventure! And he 
would make an adventure of the day. He 
would tell the fellows afterward He 


would lead the conversation at the lunch- 
eon, That was it—beat them to it. If he 
started a topic that the rest couldn't un- 
derstand, weren't they the nincompoops? 
Sure thing, foxes, fox-huntin’, fox-trots 
he'd show them. 

Yet his confidence did not last. He 
was well threugh the park when he saw 
from afar the high roofs of the great 
studios. He attempted to switch his stick 
at them, but it was purely an outward 
gesture. There they were. Well, what of 
it? He'd made his plans. But were 
plans made on one side the park (on the 
correct side) of any use on the other side? 
They seemed rather futile. He was a 
little late now and they might have started 
in on books already. Why couldn't he re- 
member what he read at college? He 
hadn't done so badly. He could only re- 
call fragments of Spenser's “Faerie 
Queene,” and quite a good deal of Kipling. 
But that would never do for Narcissa 
she would want to talk about Aer books. 

He drew within closer view of the 
studios Good buildings—must command 
high rentals, as much as on the East Side 
no doubt. And yet these Bohemians pre- 
ferred to live where they did—on the wrong 
side, away from his side. It was pure 
antagonism. Yes, antagonism, and to whom? 


H‘ grew very annoyed. Why, to him. 
Sell us pictures and books—sometimes 

ind then won't live with us. And yet 
he was crossing the park on a day scream 
ing with out-door happiness to be a 
laughing stock for them. Oh, the wicked- 
ness of fear, just plain panic, spoiling 
uch a day! And how calm the rest of 
them would be, safe in their own crowd 
ome women there in love with some men 
there, no doubt—a brain love, but. still 
the best they had to give to each other. 
He could show them if only one of his 
pretty girls was around—he halted abrupt- 





ly For a second time and without his 
seeking it, the intriguing smell of the damp 
earth crept into his nostrils He lifted 


his hat high, baring his head shamelessly 

he was on the West Side now, it didn't 
matter 

Glorious cried Good Time Evans, 
“Glorious! 

Then a girl laughed 

She was running down a little incline 
as she laughed, fleeing it would seem, look- 
ing backward, and as he was not looking, 
either, the collision was fairly severe. Yet 
she recovered her balance 


Sorry,” said Mr. Evans 

“My fault,” said the girl 

Gerry kept his hat in his hand. This 
girl was English—one~ doesn’t say “my 
fault” in Gerry’s country. Since she was 


English she would be severely correct and 
they would have to pass on, and when 
she passed on he would have to go on to 
the luncheon. No, no! He must detain 
her She was getting her breath, yet she 
was poised for flight. She had laughed: 
he could make a point of it. 

You were laughing at me,” adopting a 
resentiul tone. 

She opened her eyes widely. Up till 
now they had been crinkled up with smiles. 
(Oh, heavens, shut ‘em up again,’ warned 
Gerry's heart.) ‘Why should I laugh at 
you?” she asked. 

Because I was raising my hat.” 

I seldom see men with their heads 
covered,” said the girl, then bit her lip 
and shook her head as if in negation. 

“I was not raising my hat to you,” she 
was not to think him as cheap as all that, 
“I was raising it to the spring.” 


ZVEN as he spoke he was amazed at the 
~ confession. He was telling a periectly 
strange l, obviously English, what he 
had kept as an emotional secret for years. 


1 
t 





Now she would really laugh But she 
only nodded. ‘Women’s hats are riveted 
on so we cant do that, but I make a 


itt'e bow in my heart when I smell the 
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earth And on the first spring night, if J 
chance to be dancing, I have a ‘pretend.’ 


“A ‘pretend’ ?” 
ping! 

I pretend it’s a Greek festival to the 
season and I dance just as well as I can 
before the gods. But don’t tell any one.” 

“IT shan't 

Then they both laughed, for there was 
no one to tell; and as the cons lousness 
of this came to the girl she swayed un- 
certainly as though she must be on her 
path again, yet did not know the paths 
irom which to choose. 


“— ON'T go,” cried Gerry in sharp dis- 

tress, 

“Why not?” 

“If you go Ill have to, and I'm terri- 
fied 

lerriied—of whom? 

Evans looked over at the tall studios. 
“Of Narcissa.”’ There she had it, and she 
could make what she pleased of it 


Why, this girl was rip. 


“Narcissa!” The blue’ eyes opened 
widely They caught the light of the 
skies. The sunshine was already in her 
hair She was the day—smiling, mis- 


chievous, urging. 

“You'll forgive me if I don’t give you 
her last name—I'll tell you anything about 
myself.” 

I see. It would hardly be cricket.” 

“She's all right, of course. But she’s a 
highbrow. She’s not my kind.” 

The girl twisted her shoulders impa- 
tiently. “A man doesn't know his kind 
when he meets it.” 

Gerry feared she would move on with 


this It was what might be called an 
exit speech. Argument—argument, that 
was the thing. “I’m to be convinced of 


that,” he hurried in. 

She looked at him mockingly. She 
could be cool. There were icy depths to 
the woman. “There's no reason why you 
should be convinced,” she made answer. 

“Oh, yes,” he seized desperately, “it’s 
only fair to Narcissa.” 

This time her laugh rang warm. “Much 
you care about Narcissa. Still—” she 
let herself slowly down on the bench be- 
side them, her head tipped to one side in 
abstraction. “Men don’t try to find out 
about women. They judge them by this 
mean suriace of clothes and looks and 
manners. If a girl dances well they don't 
seek for beauties of the soul. If she seems 
stupid they don’t delve to discover what a 
real richness of intellect she may possess 
beneath a timid and modest exterior. They 
just go on to some one else, and leave the 
one they most need behind them. They 
have all sets to choose from, the bars are 
down for them. But we women have to 
exhibit ourselves in whatever cages the 
keepers of our bodily circumstance have 
provided for us.” 

“IT can understand every bit of that,” 
said Mr. Evans earnestly, “except the part 
about the ‘bodily circumstance As he 
spoke he appreciated that he would never 
have dared confess this at the luncheon. 
He would” probably have murmured, 
“Quite true.” 


HE looked up into his eyes and he in 

hers. “How seldom,” thot I 
we really look into each other's eyes.” It 
was most delightful and shivery, and all 
the time to be talking sense, too But, 
then, this girl's eyes were unusual—or was 
he beginning to “delve? 

She went on, “Well, it’s something tor 
a man to trouble to ask. I mean by bod- 





ily circumstance our estate in life. You 
know that’s purely a physical thing, a 
shelter for the body. A woman in the 


social world would never be far enough 
away from her environment for a man, on 
the mental wing as he always Is, to see 
her untinged by form. That poor Princess 
of ours is completely surrounded by pomp 
and circumstance. And the terrible Nar- 
cissa, the tall-brow as you say, frightens 
you because of her surroundings. It’s un- 
fair—just!” She kicked out with a bit 
of a slipper. There was mold clinging to 
it, wet clay. Evans noticed it. She must 
have been running through the woods in 
defiance, perhaps, of these oppressions. 
What was her cage, he wondered? Well, 
he wasn’t much, but he had a golden key 
and he was young and it was spring 

“I suppose the only way really 
acquainted,’ he suggested, “is o 
a bench and not know a thing a 
other. He essayed to sit besid 

But she rose—not a tall person re, 
she grew suddenly formidable 
felt his lips stiffen with anxiety 
how she mustn't go. It was more t 
luncheon. It was—he spoke 
“Just hold on a bit, wont } 

Continued on page 
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give you my card and my sister will come 
to see if you want her to.” 

The eyes crinkled. “Would she? Some 
one you had talked to on a bench?” 

“No, I don't suppose she would. You 
see I'm perfectly honest with you. But 
what does it all matter on a day like 
this? Ive already told you more than 
I've ever told any other girl—what’s in 
my heart—” 

“What's in your soul, you mean.” 

“All right—soul. I didn’t know I had 
one. I'll give you my card anyway,” 
fumbling for his case, ‘and that’s for 
Dame Grundy 

The girl flicked the card out of her 
hand. “What we do to-day will be for 
Dame Nature.’ 

“You're going to stay?” he breathed. 

She reseated herself. “Yes, I’m going 
to have a small adventure. I have a right 


to one,’ her face was almost mutinous. 
“It will be my little dance before the 
gods.” 


Evans sat down beside her too, and 
they were silent. He was not distressed 
over this. If she kept quiet for just so 
long without nervously breaking out only 
to make talk, then they were friends. The 
period was covered. 

“We're friends now,’ whispered Gerry. 

“Ves,” acknowledged the. girl. She 
wasn't going to laugh at him in the wrong 
place. That was great. Mr. Evans, hav- 
ing the reputation for a wag, had suffered 
from this. 

They embarked upon their little sea of 
talk, the important subject of travel dis- 
playing a unity or, as sometimes hap- 
pened, a diversity of tastes. Parts of 
Europe she knew very well, but they 
seemed to be largely the show parts. “You 
appear to have gone about for educational 
purposes,” suggested Mr. Evans slightly 
pained. 

She turned anxious eyes upon him. “De 
I seem highly educated?” 

“No, no! You don't at all,” hastened 
the gallant Gerard. “It’s very relieving.” 

“IT feel it is only right for me to remind 
you that it takes a very decent sort of 
an education to keep it from appearing 
‘high. 

“Well, I wouldn't mind that kind,” ap- 
proved the young man. “That kind 
wouldn't make me nervous at all. It’s 
like well-mannered people never showing 
any ‘manners.’ ” 


HE relapsed into one of her charming 

silences, head on one side, as though it 
was her prerogative to be silent if she 
wished, while he went on thinking that, by 
this ruling on manners, how very well- 
mannered she was. Her breast was still 
lifting rapidly with the unusualness of 
her adventure, yet there were no untoward 
evidences of her heart's agitation. She 
had herself in hand—erect, smiling; and 
something more, a professional something. 
He groped for the word: granting, grace- 
ful—gracious, that was the word! A 
curious quality in so young a girl, but 
awfully valuable—awifully. In the crys- 
tallization of this idea he saw her at the 
head of a magnificent table with guests 
on either side and he, Gerry, humbly at 
the foot. Well, his family had the table 
and the guests could be managed, but the 
girl 

They went on to talk of sports. Huntin’, 
of course, polo, but not cricket, oh no! 

“I'm sure you play it in the game of 
life,” said the girl charmingly. 

Evans flushed. “I want to.” 

“I have to,” she replied. 

They both knew how to punt and they 
both confessed going into the water at 
their first try. Where was she on the 
river, then? She was at Windsor. Again 
the negation of her head. Oh, no! she 
was not sure He was at Maidenhead. 
It was gay at Maidenhead?—she asked 
Why, of course—he told her. Funny to 
be telling her about England. A lot of 
actresses go down there. Did he like ac- 
tresses? Rather! But he didn’t like all 
artists, not those whom his sister called 
of the Beaux Arts—like Narcissa, he con- 
fided. She was a novelist; he would admit 
that much about her. 

“Narcissa only puts down on paper what 
you and I are living,’ she mused, ‘and 
you say there’s no harm in this.” 

“This is real romance,’ he explained 
complacently. 

“But the poor people who haven't had 
the—the audacity to sit on benches can 
warm their hearts vicariously with a story 
of such adventuring.” 

Evans felt sorry for the others. He 
granted Narcissa possibly to be an instru- 
ment for good. “Then, too,” he com- 
pleted, “it is good for Narcissa to write 


of such things. She probally 
ing in her characters.” 

“Would you?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, no,” hastened Mr. Evans, Td 
rather sit on a really bench He hesje 
tated, “How do you feel about that?” 

“I'd rather sit on the rea! bench, too— 
now I've tried it,” she confessed simply 

This was delirious business. By all the 
rules of flirtation he ought to be marching 
on steadily. He could very well be fin. 
gering a fold of her skirt, replacing the 
lock of hair that had strayed from under 
her smart feather toque. He might even 
be lifting her slender ungloved hand to 
his lips. It was time for such expressions 
of adoration and he wanted mightily tp 
accomplish them. ; 


enjoys iy. 


Hé had known other girls as elegant in 

bearing, as exquisitely gowned, who 
would have expected no less at this stage. 
And that when under the protection of 
their fathers’ loggias or in the shade of a 
yacht s awning. Here they were in the 
park like any of her ‘Arrys and ’Arriets 
who always fell into each other's arms as 
the natural way to behave in a park; and 
yet Evans felt, from the very unconven- 
tionality of their situation, the necessity 
of a rigorous behavior with which he had 
never before taxed himself. Since she had 
accorded to himself this glorious privilege 
of talking to her, he must in return do all 
in his power to show his sepulchral re 
spect. 

More than that, he wanted to make her 
respectable. There must be no_ breath 
against her—ever. All this went through 
his head as they talked softly: Henley, 
Cowes, Lord’s, and more intimate places— 
the perfume shop in Jermyn Street. That 
was Malmaison she was using, wasn't it? 
She laughed. “One of the Household ser- 
vants said to me: ‘It smells like an old- 
fashioned garding, after the r'yne.’ 

Evans’ brain reeled: What was she say- 
ing: “Household?” Who was this child, 
accustomed to those who class their en- 
tourage as a Household? He was staring 
straight ahead for the delicate reason that 
he knew she had turned her face to him 
in soft affright. He was forcing himself 
to talk evenly, as though he had not no- 
ticed her lapse. His social training was 
serving him better than he knew. 

He was now planning to get her out of 
this before she should be aware of her 
enormous indiscretion. Already those who 
had passed by had glanced at them: in- 
dulgently, skeptically, and now one man 
spoke to another, as he was staring ahead 
Then they laughed evilly. She could not 
have heard the word—she would not 
have known the meaning had she heard it. 
It was not a cause for fisticuffs. She was, 
poor girl, she hideously was his “pick up.” 
He had been responsible for it all—he 
knew better all along. It wasn’t every bit 
the spring. It had been also his vain 
self, seeking adventure. He had wanted to 
put one over on the fellows. He was 
Good Time Evans. But he would get her 
back to her people and they could begin 
over again. She was an aristocrat and 
there would be no trouble with Sis— 
Graves, too, would be pleased.  Stil!, he 
thanked the poor park bench. They had 
seen each other divested of all the silly 
trappings of—of “bodily circumstance. 
Now to get her back— 

But, as he turned to her, he saw that 
she had now turned from him and was 
peering intently through the budding 
bushes which sheltered the little hill down 
which she had run, and before he could 
give action to the following of her eyes 
she had risen from the bench and was 
kneeling with her back to the walk as 
though fastening her shoe. 

He sprang up to assist her, but she 
spoke to him entreatingly. ‘Don't let them 
see my face—don't let them There were 
voices now on the little hill, and three 


men rather breathless, rather bored, came 
plainly into view. Each was carrying 4 
camera, still on the tripods ready tor 
action. 
There was an instant’s hesitation as 
they reached the crosspath which led 
either into Eighth Avenue or into the park 
again. “Oh, into the park. said one. 
Thev wheeled to the left. Yer the third 
of them remained before Gerry. He reco8- 
nized him. His paper had sent him out 
on the Avenue at Easter and Gerry had 
been shamelessly registered skulking of > 
his Club in company with a m nseem- 
ly rabble. This was reprod oN 
Sunday Supplement as “A Little rothe 
of the Poor,” and he and Evans — 
afterwards at Piping Rock, had a¢ : oe} 


the camera does not lie. 1 he 
(Continued on page 
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HARRY C. STUTZ 
HAS SET 

A TRADITION 

WITH HIS NEW 


H.C. 8 


ME. Stutz, who has designed racing 

cars knewn the world over, whose 
style in bodies is now so widely copied, 
has just built a new B.. ©. 3. 

It is a car for every-day, every- purpose 
use. He eng it “the personal car. 

It is not a “speed” car. It is unusual, 
but Prednessrhoe in appearance. 

You would expect remarkable per- 
formance, and, of course, you find it here. 

But the factor in his new H. C. S. that 
wins most is its CONV oe eee 

A medium wheelbase; hung low to the 
road; with a “butterfly” balance; an 
astonishing comfort at the wheel; a car 
that drives straight as a ruled line; takes 
a turn without body sway; is well nigh 
skidproof; with a new but very simple 
development in springs that will quickly 
find imitation; seats that mould you into 
easy postures. 

And finally, Mr. Stutz muffled squeaks 
and rattles in a way that will keep engi- 
neers sitting up nights studying his for- 
mulas. 

They say that newspapers are edited to 
suit newspaper men and motor cars built 
to suit engineers. But his new H. C. S. 
is built for you—young or old, man or 
woman. For those who seek only the gen- 
uine, for those who really know and love 
a superior automobile. 

The new H. C. S. is now ready for pub- 
lic view and demonstration. 

You are invited to drive it, 
you do, you, too, will 
tradition. 
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now like to snap Good Time Evans en- 
gaged upon “Spring Outdoor Sports But 


| since the camera does not lie it might do 


the young woman—whoever she was—a 
great deal of good to be in such com- 
pany. Inversely, it might cost Evans a 
good deal of money. 

So, as he liked Evans, he looked in- 


quiringly, and Evans, with an assumption 


| slight esteem except when 


| had ground out of neutral 


| nation came up to him again. 


| conventional pasteboard. 





of an art which he had always held in 
punting “up 
the river,’ suggested by mute entreaty 
that this snapshot would be nothing less 
than his downfall. The camera’ man 
winked and caught up with his compan- 
ions. Evans watched them out of sight, 
then bent to lift her. 

“You're trembling,’ he exclaimed. 

“I shouldn’t have done this,’ she re- 
turned. They were moving quickly toward 
the street. “Now I know.’ 

“I'll make it up to you,” cried the 
agonized young man. “I'll take you any- 
where,’ already a taxi was drawing en- 
ticingly alongside. 

“You'll take me nowhere,” said the 
girl, head high. “I must go alone.” 

“But later on, should there be any ques- 
tion,” he was again ridiculously pulling 
out another card. ‘See, I don’t ask your 
name. But take mine. Find out about 
me, I'm all right. I’m not much, but— 
I'm all right. And after you've thought 
it over, send for me. Oh, my dear one, 
send for me.” 


HE was in the taxi now after briefly 

telling the chaufieur to drive on. The 
man put down the flag. “Why should I 
send for you?” she demanded The car 
It was start- 
ing. 

“To marry me,” shouted Mr. 
passionately on Central Park West. 

Would she laugh? No, she again un- 
derstood his misery. She leaned from the 
cab window. The odor of the spicy car- 
“I can't 

You're 


Evans 


marry you—you nice, nice boy. 
not my kind.” 

She was gone. 

This last word from her made no im- 
mediate impression upon him. He was 
concentrated upon looking for the card. 
Had she thrown it away, that was the 
thing, would she be able to find him? He 
walked along the curbstone some distance 
to see if he could detect the oblong of 
Several small 
boys joined in the search. 

“What'd you lose?” a passing workman 
asked. 

“My card.” He was too stunned to 
resent the question. 

“Union?” pursued the questioner. Evans 
made no reply —it did not permeate. 
“Well, hope you'll find it,” said the la- 
borer, speeding up. 

“Oh, I don’t want to find it,” reached 
the man, but he could not believe his 
own ears. As hope grew in that one direc- 
tion, her last phrase began to beat insist- 
ently upon his brain. He tried to quiet 
his alarms. Naturally she had been agita- 
ted. He had almost let her in for a 
showing in a Sunday Supplement. She 
didn’t know, poor child, that his company 
was not a thing to be despised. The very 
best girls are often snapped walking down 
the Avenue with the very best men. And 
while the girls pretend they don’t like it, 
they do. But she was different. Good 
gulf, how different she was! 

“All the same,” he said aloud, address- 
ing an astonished dachshund out for an 
airing, “I am your kind.” 

Embarrassed by the dachshund’s resent- 
ment of his claim he lunged off to his 
squash club. The day must be got through, 


| then the night, then by the morning’s post 





now blackness engulfed him. And why 
the morning’s post? What if she didn’t 
write—-what if she never wrote! An eter- 
nity of waiting stretched before him. He 
had never had to do that before. Women 
are the ones who wait: at the telephone, 
for the post, in their curtained rooms. 
She had turned the tables. 

If he had been under the impression 
that squash would tranquilize his nerves 
he had made an error, although a joyful 
gallery collected to watch his misplays. 


| It was nearly five, when, in the act of 


| letting a ball hit him in the face while 


his companions whooped, it came to him 
that she might have telephoned the mo- 
ment she was safe. She was kind, she 
was gracious, she was, in spite of the 
day’s escapade, formal. And now he had 
missed her message! That house of his 
would give her no information. Graves 
might be short with her. (Gerry had left 
the court and was rapidly dressing him- 
self for the street.) Yet would Graves 
be short with her if she began: ‘Are you 
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there?” How thankful he was to have an 
English valet who sufficiently appreciated 
“Are you there? But the second man 
was undoubtedly Irish—oh, if he were to 


answer such familiar phrasing 
out into the street. 

“You don’t look very trig, Evans,” 
club fellow chafied him - he brushed 
past. “Your tie’s a Gerry stepped 
into a taxi and shouted his house address, 


He rushed 


HE chauffeur carefully observed the 

driving laws and the fare groaned 
aloud. Toward the end of the course, 
when the traffic was again held up by the 
changing lights, he quitted the cab. It 
was one of the day’s ironies that the flood 
of relieved vehicles, his taxi among them. 
swept past him in his little biped efforts 
to make haste. 

As he was clumsily fitting his latch- 
key into the lock, he could have sworn he 
heard the telephone ringing imperiously, 
yet when he opened the door there was an 
enormous silence in the house. “Any 
phone for me?" he bawled from the lintel, 
Servants popped out from every arch- 
way, Graves stood severely at the top 
of the stairs, and Isobel’s expostulations 
from the drawing-room beat less idly upon 
his ears. For there had been no word. 
Strangely enough, he found this to be no 
relief. His legs were shaky as he climbed 
the stairs. 

“Had too much flow of soul for a cup 
of tea?” called his sister. 

He couldn't face her now and go 
through with the terrible confession of his 
deflection, and she did not pursue him 
further. She only laughed ridiculously, 
Why should she laugh like that—and yet 
what did it matter? There was only one 
laugh in his ears. He threw himself on 
the couch with his fingers twisting the 
wire connecting the desk phone within his 
reach. “Speak to me, speak to me,” whis- 
pered the impassioned boy. Coldly indiffer- 
ent wires. 


WO hours passed and Isobel came into 

his room once more. She was shimmer- 
ing in silver and white. Graves was 
coughing deprecatingly and eying his gen- 
tleman’s evening clothes laid out upon the 
bed. There was something so battered in 
the prone young figure that she restrained 
a sharp reproach. 

“Buddy, are you ill?” 

He didn’t think he was. 
for a call.” 

“But you must change. Dinner’s at 
eight and all these people coming before 
we go on—” 

“Go on—where?” 

Graves stared him in the face. If he 
had forgotten, he would give notice. 

“We're to meet the Princess,’ pursued 
Isobel anxiously. 

“Meet the—’’ 

“And you're to tell her to tuck in a 
hairpin Don't act in this way, Bud. 
It’s a hard evening for me, and if you let 
me do all the entertaining it just simply 
isn't ‘cricket, as Her Highness would 
say. 

“How charmingly he _ can _ smile,” 
thought his proud sister as she left him. 
And Gerry, who had risen abruptly from 
his couch at her reproof, continued to 
smile while Graves beamed. He would 
play cricket always, always. If he could 
do nothing else for her ever again he 
would play the game as she would have 
him. This stimulus, and the added one 
of food which he had not tasted since 
morning, did something toward reviving 
his confidence. After all, there were many 
ways of finding her—record offices of 
some kind. He embarked upon a conver- 
sation as to the scope of this sort of offi- 
cial business with the débutante on his 
left. It was not her idea of a dinner 
topic, yet she brought to him more than 
he had hoped by attacking her last pass- 
port picture, a record forever on file 

“To be sure, passports with pictur es on 
‘em,” yelled the young host ‘To think 
that such a fool could point the way, too, 
was his inward comment while she bas sked 
in his outward approbation. 


she exclaimed. 
“Just waiting 


| occurred to him afterwards, as she went 
glibly on, that the result of his breach of 
manners (though ever so inward) was but 
following the order of the April Ae in its 
immediate punishment. For the young lady 


continued after her arraignment of passport 
pictures, to snapshots of all kinds and es 
pecially to those taken by the ca: 1 men 
of the daily papers, who were eve:ywhere 
and kept you nervous if you were t al- 
ways in the right place with the righ! people 


and wearing the right kind of cl 
“They are birds of prey, 
(Concluded on page 10 
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i lies fine art of gowning fashionable 
women in beautiful frocks has 
been developed to its highest expression 
at Sheridan's. 


This afternoon costume of distinction is made in 
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girl, “look how they scouted for the Prin- 
cess this afternoon.” 

“Did birds scout for the Princess?” po- 
litely from Gerry as he was mentally going 
over passports at Washington, 

“Yes, in the park, when she slipped away 
after the tree planting. 

Gerry lifted his glass and set it down 
again. Every one was talking. The dinnet 
Was @ SUCCESS. 

And just like our evening papers over 
here, since they couldn’t get the truth they 
got funny, said she had muddied her shoes 
from the upturned earth and was seen in a 
high chair having her ‘boots’ shined.” 

He essayed to speak. It hadn't been so 
many hours ago since his lips had similarly 
stiffened with dread. He was then fearful 
of losing her, yet she had been for a joyful 
period regained. He was now, under the 
merciless revelations of this fluffy instru- 
ment of fate, losing her forever Perhaps 
the most generous moment of his life was 
this present one when, above his cruel hurt, 
more vital to him than the loss of her was 
his anxiety to learn that she was safe, and 
that their April day would always be their 
own, Somehow he asked the question. 

“Oh, she returned, but in a taxi. Can 
you imagine it! And the joke of it was 
there were no reporters at the hotel at all. 
They were all in the park with their cam- 
eras still searching for her.” 

‘But she shouldn't have done it,” cried 
the young man in sudden rebellion “Et 
isn't fair.” 

“Gerry Evans, why not? 

He had himself in hand It's hard on 
royalty, I mean. Think of animals in the 
zoo getting out of their cages and scamp- 
ering, scampering just as free as any wild 
thing for a little. Think of what those bars 
must mean to them after they've had their 
run. Ugh. Suffocation. Despair! Poor, 
poor creatures.” 

The débutante was glad Isobel had given 
the signal for them to rise. If Gerry was 
going to talk like a Bolshevist or some- 
thing, she would rather be with the women 
even, 

Oh, I don’t think she minds her cage,” 
replied the girl as her host stood aside for 
her, “I believe we're to follow the full cere- 
mony of the court to-night, not a gilded bar 
down, You might ask her as you make 
your bow if she feels like something in a 
Zoo. . 

Gerry's going to tell her to tuck in a 
hairpin,” said his sister, passing them. 


if was incredible to him that the evening 
was going on this way and no one was 
telling him he was a dead man. Even the 
suggestion that he must soon bow before 
her did not especially intrigue him. So ut- 
terly eclipsed was this sunny young creature 
by the black shadow of bodily circumstance 
that the most theatrical situation of the 
day's adventuring shed no glow upon the 
moment But from the banging of the 
motor’s door upon his arrival, from the po- 
lite exchange of nothings as they edged 
their way into the line, through the entire 
red-carpeted pilgrimage, Gerry _ inflicted 
upon himself a chastening conversation: 
“Why should you always have a good 
time just .because you have cheekily held 
that you always would? And why, when 
you get down to it, have you wanted the 
good times so awfully much? So you could 
retail your adventures to the fellows, isn’t 
that it, and be the white-headed boy, and 
always come out on top. Which means on 
top of somebody else—somebody under- 
neath every time—somebody hurt, perhaps 
as you are. Well, you're going to get, right ~ 
now, what's coming to you. You've had 
your biggest adventure—your best hour— 
and you can never tell any one. Now you're 
going to have the bitterest moment of your 
life in swift payment for that hour, and 
only one will ever know it. So was .it 
worth it—was it?” 
cried Gerry, lifting his shining 
on a 
Gerard Evans,” some one was an- 
nouncing, and his lifted eyes looked into 
those of the Princess. 


FTERWARDS, in the small hours of the 
night, as he excitedly paced his room, 

he recalled what he could of the terrible 
debacle. “Now, what did I say?” he would 
ask himself. Then with a howl of glee he 
would iin rampage up and down the 
room exclaiming, “No, no, I couldn't have 


said it. For Mr. Evans, although from 
hearsay conducting himself creditably and 
according to the etiquette of courts in his 
actual presentation to Her Highness, could 
recall but his subconscious screech of: 

“Lanky—lanky! Oh, thank God, lanky— 
and a fringe!” 


HE rest is history. The story is called 

in clubs variously: The Inglorious Exit 
of Gerard; or How to be Hobbled yet 
Happy, or The Bad Time of Good Time 
Evans. In the placid acceptance of this 
chaffing, Gerry chose as his tavorite this 
last caption descriptive of his stumbling, 
bungling, backward departure from the 
haughty lady whom he had never seen be 
fore. For it was his little joke, shared only 
by one other, that, while it was a seemingly 
bad time for him and an agonizing one for 
Isobel, it was to Gerry the best time yet, 
With a face twitching with absurd smiles 
he unashamedly backed into great person. 
ages, crushed serpent trains beneath his 
heel, and got into such a mix that there 
seemed no disentangling him in his de 
lighted exit from the royal presence. In- 
deed, he might be still wading about, lost 
to all social promptings, had not a voice 
and a restraining hand stayed his careen- 
ing. 

“Mr. Evans,” said his young lady of the 
bench. 

Isobel, now remote from him, was 
soothed in a measure. It was the prettiest 
girl of the Princess’s suite, she was told, 
who was so suddenly tranquilizing him. 
Isobel wished she could hear what was 
going on so earnestly between the two, and 
that also entered the minds of several oth- 
ers, but the roar of the room forbade even 
those most conveniently posted to get any- 
thing tangible. 

“Since you're not, why did you say it?” 
demanded Mr. Evans without further ado, 

“Since I'm not what?” 

“Her Highness, of course, who ran 
away.” 

“Oh, poor thing, did you think I was?” 

“Why did you say it?” he repeated. 

“Say what?” 

“I'm not your kind.” 

“I didn’t say it. You did.” 

Gerry stared at her fatuously, “I’m 
pretty bewildered as it is. Let’s sit down 
somewhere.” 

‘I can't. I’m in attendance.” 

“You're a commoner, though,” very 
sternly. 

Certainly,” with equal force. 

“Then that’s all right. Now, why aren't 
we each other’s—you know—‘kinds’?” 

“Can't you guess?” 

“I can’t use my brain one bit more,” said 
the young man simply. “It’s been a hard 
day on it.” 

“I’m with the Princess because my peo- 
ple have always been at court for some 
reason or other. We do the speeches and 
memoirs and that sort of thing. Stodgy 
work, of course.” 

“It’s all right, I understand you per 
fectly.” 

She looked at him softly but there was 
a firm line about her mouth. “You didn’t. 
That’s the reason I sat down on the bench 

one of the reasons—I am a writing per- 
son and I thought it was fair to Miss Hal- 
let for you to know a little about us.” 

He was very humble now. “Even if you 
do write a bit, couldn’t I be a little your 
kind since I'm so eager to show you that 
you are mine?” 

“Do you know,” she went on reflectively 
and so low that he was pleasantly forced 
to bend his head, “we're all each other’s 
“xinds.’ Now, for instance, we all have the 
same quality of fear. The Princess was 
afraid of further ceremony that day and 
an away in a little panic which, poor soul, 
she has very much regretted. Your Mr. 
Anderson was afraid and didn’t give the 
luncheon—there wasn’t any. No, don't in- 
terrupt. I was afraid of meeting all you 
strange Americans and when I heard that 
I was free I ran into the park—just to be 
larky. And you, my dear young man, you 
were afraid of me. Now do you under- 
stand who I am?” 

With something of the manner of courts 
Gerry bowed. He bowed that he might 
find a bare excuse for clasping her slim, 
darling writer's hand. ; 

“J understand, Narcissa,” said the joyful 
lover—said Evans of the good, good times 
once more. 


In addition to Baron de Meyer's letter from Venice next month 
we shall present as usual his most charming photographs of 


new fashions. These will show 


new fall hats and gowns from 


such Parisian creators as Chéruit, Patou and Marie Louise. 
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They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth 
are seen everywhere today. 
Millions are using a new 
method of teeth cleaning. 
They remove the dingy film. 
The same results will come to 
you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with 
a viscous film. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Film absorbs stains, 
then it often forms the basis 
of thin, dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do 
not effectively combat it. So 
most teeth are discolored 
more or less. 


Thus film destroys tooth 
beauty. It also causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea, now 
so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long 
research, has found two ways 
to combat film. Authorities 
have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists, nearly 
all the world over, are urging 
their daily use. 


10-Day Tube Free“ 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 183, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mail 10-day tube of Pep- 
sodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE.-TO A FAMILY 








A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to comply with 
modern requirements. These 
two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, 
attacks the film on teeth. 


It also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That 
to digest the starch deposits 
which may cling to teeth and 
form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 


In these three ways it fights 
the enemies of teeth as noth- 
ing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a 
few days. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Enjoy the refreshing 
after-effects. 


Do this to learn what mil- 
lions know—the way to whit- 
er, cleaner, safer teeth. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading den- 
tists almost the world over. Used 
by careful people of some forty 
races. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 
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lucinations. Without them 
impossible. With them even this Rita 
could become an enchantment, an elfin ex- 
otic dancing away with his heart. 

“The cynical utilization of one’s emo- 
tions,” this had always been a_ favorite 
sentence of his, “is man’s only revenge 
against the incompetency of life.” 

But to be ring-master in one’s own 
heart one must first provide a troupe of 


women were 


performers. And the performers? They 
must be authentic and talented. Mallare 
knew their names—Desire, Sacrifice, Llu- 


sions of Unique Beauty, Charmingly 
Rouged Despairs. Walking beside the one 
he had called in his mind a cross between 
a marionette and a sick macaw, Mallare 
welcomed this excellent troupe with a 
self-Sadistic unction. He looked at Rita in 
the light of one of the swinging lanterns. 
She had withdrawn her fragile touch from 
his arm. The hallucination of charm filled 
him, charm as if the child-eyes looking up 
were argosies of dream. He remembered 
his first impressions with a shock. 

He stood watching her, almost alarmed 


by the docility of her attitude. A delight- 
ful sense of having distracted this little 
wooden thing before him, of having 


brought a chaos into the placid emptiness 
of her mind, thrilled him. 


“A man is never too bored to fall in 
love,’ he muttered to himself, “but good 
Lord! Why this?’’ And he continued to 


look at the girl in astonishment of himself. 

A murmur distracted. His eyes turned 
and saw the velveted figure of Mrs, Titus 
Ramsey moving meltingly beside a Van- 
dyke. At the end of the path in the 
shadows the two figures paused. The white 
arms of the velveted one reached up and 
embraced the Vandyke. They remained 
riveted together for moments in the awk- 


wardly convincing posture of sudden pas- 
sion. Then they vanished again around 
the bend. 

Mallare glanced hesitatingly at the 
daughter. Rita was still standing as if 
docilely entranced. Apparently the inci- 
dent had escaped her 

But the girl's eyes had become too dis- 
turbingly fixed. He stared back with a 
mixture of cynicism and awe. Galatea 
awakening! She embraced him. His 


hands, startled by the abrupt intimacy, 
caressed her. He was conscious of should- 
er blades and silk. “She saw her mother 
do that,” he thought. The hallucinations, 
however, had vanished with the contact. 
He kissed her perfunctorily and _ noticed 
that her lips were frigid. She remained in 
his arms like a wooden figure. There 
was no body to her, no warmth. A dead 
amorousness. He heard her whisper some- 
thing unintelligible and she stepped away. 


He watched her without protest as she 
walked from him. 
There was a stone bench and he sat 


down. . Despite the amusement the girl’s 
idiotic surrender had given him, he felt an 
inexplicable confusion in his thought. 


‘Now that she had left him he again 
thought of her as some one alluring. This 


Perhaps it was an old creative 
impulse, the thing that used to keep him 
perspiring over his canvases and _type- 
writer. The desire to animate her! Yes, 
that was it, of course. He desired to 
bring her to life, as one might desire to 
insert a vivifying adjective in a stupid 
sentence. Pygmalion. Svengali . . . some- 
thing like that. But he brushed the thing 
out of his mind. He was pleased to find 
himself with a diversion. 
I'll not go to London,” he smiled. “An 
in egoism—creating a 


disturbed. 


excellent exercise 
soul in another.” 


N ALLARE walked feverishly through 
the electric tumult of Broadway. 
Four months had passed since Rita had 
embraced him in the garden the night of 
Mrs. Winthrop’s musicale. And since that 
romantic event a terror had gradually tak- 
en possession of him. 

His gleaming eyes started at the insane- 
ly illuminated buildings. A street of play- 
ing-cards, monstrous playing-cards. Kings 
and queens and jacks and aces scattering 


themselves out of an invisible sky. The 
scene aggravated the curious fear in his 
mind. The red, green and yellow halle- 


luiahs bursting over the buildings were like 
some lunatic orchestration for the dis- 
order in his thought. 

He lowered his eyes stupidly to the lit- 
tle explosions of people on the pavements. 
Bah! A frightfully uninteresting spec- 
tacle—people. Then as he paused at a 
crossing he smiled unexpectedly. He would 
have to keep a hand on himself. Other- 
wise this fantastic business about Rita 
He would look up 


would knock him out. 


Hecht’s 
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Marcia. In fact, he would make a very 
serious and very deliberate effort to bar this 


Rita obsession out of his mind. He shud. 
dered at the memory of the pale thin 
creature. 

Marcia was a soul in mild rebellion, 
Also very pretty. And, what was of ar. 
resting importance, sane. Mallare desired 
some one whose sanity no epigram could 
question. Marcia was beyond even epi- 
gram. 

He climbed four flights of stairs, 4 
door opened for him. Marcia’s colorful 
face and bobbed hair reminded him pleas- 
antly that there were a great many peo- 
ple in the world unlike him left healthy- 


minded people full of polite deaths they 
ide ntified as sanity. 


“The diabolical Fantazius, laughed 
Marcia. He entered the studio. Marcia 
was a photographer of distinction, so dis. 
tinguished in fact that she signed her 
photographs in pencil. This was Broad- 
way sanity. 

“Dined?” he smiled, sinking onto an 
insidious couch. She struck him as un- 
usually reserved. He _ recalled _pensively 


that there had been a time when she would 
have flung herself at him. Drawing her 
to his side he tried to embrace her. 


Thanks, no, she frowned. But I'll 
go eat with you.’ 

HALF-HOUR later they sat in a com- 

paratively quiet corner of the Club 


Royale. Mallare regarded her face gloom- 
ily. Marcia’s eyes were focused upon the 


effulgent scene. Here dining was an art 
seemingly independent of biology Each 
of the tables offered itself as a glittering 


poster of prosperity. Mallare vurned his 


back on the scene. 


“Angry?” he inquired. She shrugged her 
white shoulders. 
“Oh, no. I’ve heard all the scandal, of 


course. I was wondering when you would 
come. around and give me a chance to 
check up.” 

“Scandal?” he 
“Absurd, There is no scandal. 

“Oh! What’s more, I’ve seen her.” 

“Rita Ramsey?” 

“Of course. You do remember their 
names, don’t you. Well, my dear Don, 
I offer congratulations, and pass me the 
salt, please.” 

Mallare sighed. 

“Did you like 


smiled w ith irritation, 


her?” 


“An unusual person,” Marcia answered, 
“quite unusual. I mean it. And, good 
Lord! How did you do it?” 

“What?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Your silence is 


distinctly amateurish. After all, I have cer- 
tain claims on your confidences, if not 
your loyalty.” 


She regarded him with sudden buitter- 
ness. 

“It does seem like an interesting alli- 
ance,’ she murmured. 

Mallare appeared to relax. The wo- 
man’s jealousy warmed his frantic de- 


lull, 
he said. 


pression to a momentary 
“It’s not an alliance, 


“You have positively collapsed, Fan- 
tazius. I never knew you so considerately 
banal about anybody before. Ah, it must 
be love.” 

Mallare grinned and refused to carry the 
talk further. Their eating done, they 
leit the place. ! 

“I need excitement to-night,” he whis- 
pered to her, taking her arm. “Will you 
stick?” She nodded. 

\ performance at the theater dragged 


er 


Marcia studied the sardonic mask of h 
friend’s face. Something had altered in 
it. She was aware that he was thinking. 
An intense preoccupation oblite: ated his 
usual smile. Several times during the per- 
formance his hand held her bare arm. His 
fingers gave her cool flesh the sense of an 
electric contact. He looked at her dur- 
ing the intermission and said softly: ~ 
think I’ve gone somewhat mad.” 


“4 difficult pose to keep up,” she smiled. 


But she recalled the man’s usual aplomb 
and grew nervous. Unquestionably some- 
thing was preying on his mind. 

Mallare led the way from the theater 
through the crowds. They walked in sl 
lence. Marcia’s eyes watched him. as her 
mind busied itself with conjectures She 
had heard the gossip concerning him and 
Rita. Particularly the girl. Pe were 
talking about the astounding chanse that 
had come over her and of her infatuation 
for Mallare. sian 

“In here, what do you say?” Mallare 
asked suddenly. He had stopped in front 
of the Rendezvous, a supper-club where a 
segment of Manhattan came to exchange 
its gold for a surcease from ennui. They 
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The EARL (abrok af SOS 


Unites dignity and charm with remarkable economy 
and comjort in a fine 4-passenger closed car 


Fr. es the beauty, the friendly convenience and practical utility you 
have wanted and looked for in an enclosed motor car, you can 
see, test and enjoy now in the new Earl Cabriole. Open, it is airy as a 
touring car for summer driving. Yet it can be sealed in less than a 
minute against rain or dust or wind storm. 

At $1395, its tangible every-day-in-the-year value will strike you 
as extraordinary. Its character and uncrowded ease are suggested by 
the “comfort specifications” in an adjoining column. Yet skilled design 
has kept its weight down to 2780 pounds—carried lower on longer 
and more resilient springs than in any other car of the Earl’s wheel base. 


The Cabriole will delight you 


Only a careful “close-up” of the Earl Cabriole will give you an idea 
of its faultless proportions, the distinction of its sweeping lines, the rich 
harmony of gray Spanish leather within and Earl blue and black without. 

The more you are inclined to ask of an enclosed car—all-weather 
comfort, flexible power without extravagance, ease of handling, speed 
for emergencies, and ability to ge anywhere a motor car can be driven 
—the more satisfying you will find the Cabriole. See it today at the 
nearest Earl dealer’s. Go over it feature by feature. Drive it yourself. 
You’! say: “At last! My idea of a motor car.” 








Touring (er ..... $1095 

fates 825 BARE MOTORS, Inc. 
(Custom Roadster... 1485 ere 

Brougham ...... 1795 l 4 as 
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Comfort Specifications 


Generous body dimensions, with a very low 
center of gravity and perfect balance, make 
for unusual riding qualities in the Karl Cab- 
riole. Its over-all length is 14 feet, lacking 
one inch. Coupled with 56-inch rear springs, 
a rigid 7-inch channel frame with five cross 
members, and special spirals in tilted cush- 
road comfort 
unsurpassed by cars of much greater first 


ions, this roominess provides 
cost and operating expens« 


Low sweeping lines give the Cabriole its 
special distinction. Its over-all height with- 
out passengers is only 74 inches. Head room 
is ample, however—from seats to top lining, 
37 inches. The front tonneau is 53 inches 
long. The rear seat is 45% inches wide, seat- 
ing three without undue crowding. 


The very wide plate glass door panels are 
lever-controlled and can be raised or lowered 
without effort in the fraction of a minute. 
The one-piece, clear vision windshield swings 
inward or outward, Ventilation of the Ca- 
briole, therefore, can be regulated to a nicety. 
The individual seats can be tipped forward at 
right angles, the backs folding flat. With the 
extra wide doors, this makes entrance and 
exit easy. The complete equipment includes 


sun visor, windshield wiper and dome light. 


Full information about the (abriole 
and four other striking Earl models 
on request. Some profitable dealer 
territories are stillunassigned. Wire 
or write to Jackson for the facts and 


our contract terms, 






















































































Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





“DEDICATED TO SUNLIGHT 


N Orinoka draperies modern homemakers 
gratify their taste for the buoyant inspira- 
tion of happy colors. And they have the assur- 
ance that the draperies of their choice will not 
fade from sunlight or tub—however fanciful 
the patterns or delicate the colorings. 


There are Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and 
Tubfast Draperies to accord with every type 
of interior decoration. They come ina variety 
of weaves, textures and colors suitable for 
every nook and corner of the home—whether 
mansion or cottage. Soft-toned gauzes and 
sheer, filmy glass curtains admit the sun in 
mellow radiance. Rich and graceful over- 
draperies in just the proper hues complete the 
harmony. 


Remember that Orinoka colors are dyed fast 
in the yarn by our special process. ‘Through 
rigorous tests of sunlight and tub they have 
refused to budge from their original intensity. 
Each yard of Orinoka fabric bears its manu- 
facturer’s guarantee—money back or new 
goods if it fades from sun or tub. 


It is well worth while to order your 
draperies by name—not to say “sunfast” 
alone, but “Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and 
Tubfast.” Look for the Orinoka name and 
guarantee tag on every bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
514 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 


Send 20c for “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” 
the Orinoka booklet. Prepared by a New York deco- 
rator, it contains illustrations of charming window, door 
and bed treatments, and reproductions of the fabric 

all in color. It gives practical suggestion for choosing 
— materials, making and hanging draperies. Send for it. 
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went inside stairs. 
\ tumult 
Tables were 
were dancing. 
and paper 
scandals in 


and pushed up the 
filled the compact 
crowded. Men and women 

Women with banjo bodies 
faces, women covered with 
silk and silver cloth, men 
and women like ornamental fragments of 
sin—these sipped at the cacophony of 
music and laughter with vacuous eyes. At 
the far end of the room in a little oasis 
of silence, Mallare and Marcia crowded in 
behind the backs of a group of sullen rev- 
elers. 

“Do you like 
cia nodded. 

" like everything . with you,” she 
said. “But, are you going to tell me 
about her? I'd forgotten for a moment 
my role.’ 

“Rita?” he said the name with a grimace 
of distaste 

A waiter took their order. 


this?”’ he grinned. Mar- 


He resumed, 


go away.” 
she smiled. 


mind to 
her,” 


made up my 


“y= 
“So you do love 


‘No, terror,” he said softly. “It should 
amuse you to see me terrified of a woman. 

It does.’ 

It’s happened in four months,’ ’ he went 
on Suddenly, you see. 

I should say that was plenty of time, 
Fantazius. Unless you've changed your 
technique.’ He paid no attention. 

I met her at the Winthrops’. A mis- 


erable, colorless little mouse. Tongue-tied. 
Made out of wood.” 
“Yes, I know. 


up once.” 


Her mother brought her 


“IT must tell somebody,” Mallare mut- 
tered after a pause. He looked at her 
with an incongruous appeal in his ironic 


eyes Then he laughed. 

“I want you to go away with me, Mar- 
cia,” he said. 

‘Oh, thanks. As a love cure, I sup- 
pose? 

“No. Terror, I told you. If it were 
five hundred or a thousand years back, 
it would be intelligible. One could blame 
the devil. But as it is—” 

‘They blame you,” she supplied. “But 
there’s not much difference in that.” 

“I know,” Mallare nodded, “the thing 
actually gives me a morbid impression of 


myself. I wouldn't be surprised to wake 
up any morning with a cloven hoof.” 

He drank out of his glass and regarded 
the crowded scene. An orchestra filled the 
excited room with snorting musical in- 
nuendos. 

“I had an idea at first,” 
to mumble, as if to himself. Marcia leaned 
forward, drawn by the unhumorous light 
in his eyes. “It was nothing definite. A 
vague idea about transforming her, creat- 
ing her. Ugly people inspire one at times. 
One says, ‘I could dress that creature and 
with a little training she would be beau- 
tiful.’ ” 

The 


Mallare began 


music ended. 


“f CHANGED her,’ whispered Mallare. 

“Yes, Sir Satan, go on. I could see 
something had happened to her. She's 
a credit to you, now.” 

‘I changed her,’ Mallare repeated, his 
voice grown dull. “Words at first. I 
talked to her for weeks. The poor thing 
listened.” 

“And your words 
parched soil,” Marcia 
flower sprang up. 

“Please,” he looked 
away with me?” 

“It depends,’ she smiled, ‘on many 
things. For instance, do you love me?” 

Mallare shook his head. 

“Put you did once,’ she whispered. 


fell like rain upon 
taunted. “And a 


at her, “will you go 


“Ves. And we could enjoy our mem- 
ories,”” 

She laughed noisily. 

“Go on about Rita,” she said. His eyes 


darkened. The name seemed to bring back 
a tautness of manner that had for a mo- 
ment left him. 

“It wasn’t the words alone,” he con- 
tinued. “I was a sort of god to her. I 
transformed her, What did she seem like 
to you?” 


“Rather curiots,’ Marcia answered, 
be hoe ace ot 

Like a Black Mass by Debussy,’ Mal- 

lare interrupted angrily. “Like a satanic 

virgin. A quaint little vampire.’ His 

voice lowered. “A terrible mirror... ” 

\ boisterous laugh came from him. “I’m 
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full of similes, metaphors and 
parisons,” he exclaimed. “Yes 


charming. Her little world is aghast, ] 
changed her. I created her.” 


“But why this collapse, Mr, God? | 
should think—’ 

“But you don't know the story,” he 
mumbled. “It turned out quite logically 
up to that point. But the thing that ap- 
pals... He drank from the glass in 
front of him. “Yes, appals. I'm ap- 
palled.” 


His eyes turned vaguely toward the fan- 
fare of faces around them. 


“The thing that appals,” he murmured 
and stopped. “Didn’t you notice anything 
appalling about her?” he asked tbruptly. 

‘“Appalling?’’ Marcia repeated. “Why, 
no, It was rather uncanny, the change in 


her. She talked a bit like you. 
He seized upon the answer. 


“Exactly,” he cried. “She talks like 
me. She dreams like me. She walks like 
me, Everything about her is me. You 
see, now? 

His hand gripped her nude «rm and his 
eyes stared feveredly at her. His voice 
had become strident. 

‘That’s flattering, of course,’ Marcia 


managed to say quietly. 
anything else.’ 
“Flattering! Good God! 
confused under his burning eyes 
“I've created myself in her, 
went on talking, a wild note 
‘Myself. It’s not that she 
That would be droll. But 
Something of me has gone 
I've become like a curious 
When we're together, I feel that she and 
I are the same one. Do you understand? 
There’s something terrible in that.” 


“But I don’t see 


She grew 
Mallare 
in his voice. 
mimics me, 
she’s got me. 
to her. And 
incompletion. 


H* passed his hand over his head and 
his voice grew steadier. 

“I knock around this filthy town try- 
ing to keep away from her and to straight- 
en the thing out,’ he resumed. “But 
there’s something that draws me. A 
hideous obsession. A morbid necessity to 
see her. I must see her. I don’t care for 
her. But she’s become myself. I want 
to see myself. It’s like vanity become a 
disease. I want to see her as a man might 
feel a terrible impulse to look continually 
into a mirror. That’s it.” 

Marcia stared at him. 

“The pack are after her,” he 
ing. “They dance around her as 
was some hellish magnet. 

“Oh, yes, Baron Montheim,’ Marcia 
smiled, recovering a sense of reality. “He 
came up to my place, raving. He wants 
to marry her. 


was say- 
if she 


Mallare nodded indignantly 

‘They all do.” 

“And the whole trouble is, she taunted 
in a matter-of-fact voice, “that you're 
consumed with jealousy.” 

He smiled. 
“You must believe me,’ he said. “If 


the pack of them, 
I'd be saved. It’s 
I've done 


she only would marry 
all of them, ten barons, 
not that. But I’m ensnared. 
a hideous thing. Or perhaps something 
has been done to me. As if one of me 
wasn’t enough. Now there are two of me. 
You've got to come away. We'll go some- 
where.” 

“Come, Sir Satan,” 
talk rather insanely.’ 

“And what is insanity?” 
angrily. “Merely the faculty of taking 
one’s illusions seriously. You don’t un- 
derstand that when I look at her I see my- 
self. Not some one like myself—but ... 
Fantazius Mallare. Ah, there’s no reality 
to the thing. She’s not a woman. It’s 
repugnant even to touch her. You recall 


she whispered, “you 


he demanded 


the legend of Narcissus. He stared at 
his image and fell in love with it. But he 
died when he sought to embrace it. Yes, 


I understand the legend in an ugly way. 
It would be death to embrace her. It 
would be ghastly. Yet she holds me as if 
I were a maniacal whim of hers. As if 
I were the reflection and she Narcissus.’ 

He paused and his eyes focused upon 
an animated group across the room. Mar- 
cia followed his stare and grew red. 


There she is,” Mallare whispered. 
9 bes sat in silence and watched the black 
dress and white face of Rita Ramsey. 


Marcia’s eyes grew calm and shrewd but 
a foreboding “struck her at the first 
glimpse of the girl. 


(Continued on page 108) 


Really, we insist that it is one of the most unusual mur- 


der stories have 


we 


ever read—“The 
by May Sinclair and will appear in the October Bazar. 


Victim.” It is 
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with Accuracy 
ONGINES Watches for ladies are exqui- 


site examples of the craftsman’s art. The 
celebrated Longines movement, cased in gold, 
platinum or silver, represents the highest 
achievement in watch-making. 











These are watches of unusual distinction, ex- 
clusively designed for women of aesthetic 
taste. In the latest designs—unique, artistic, 
correct, the finish superb. 

















As for their time-keeping qualities, it need 
only be said that great nations, after rigid 
tests for precision at government observa- 
tories, have approved Longines Watches. 
And in open competition at international ex- 
positions, Longines have taken seven Grand 
Prizes— more than twice the number awarded 
to any other watch. 
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Selection may be made from an endless variety 
of designs, at a wide range of prices. For 
more than fifty years leading jewelers have 
featured Longines Watches. Illustrated book- 
let and the name of the Longines jeweler 
nearest you upon request. 
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“J do understand,’ she whispered 
at last. ‘“She’s become a little like you. 
Because you've dominated her. But the 


rest is sheer fancy. She’s just a vivacious 
and rather striking looking child.” 

Mallare seemed not to listen. His 
eyes were fastened upon the curious face 
of Rita. 

“Good God! Can’t you see?” he went 
on. “Eyes like panthers of disillusion. 
Can't you see? It’s Mallare sitting there 

He stood up. She noticed that Rita and 
her friends were also leaving. Holding 
his arm she followed through the press. 

‘It’s no use,” he whispered in the street. 

It’s too late.” 

Marcia stared frightenedly at his sud- 
denly bloodshot eyes. He helped her into 
a cab. 

“Excuse me,” he said, taking her hand, 
ere es 

The cab door closed. Looking back 
out of the window Marcia caught a 
glimpse of Mallare moving quickly to the 
side of a thin, white-faced girl in a sable 
wrap. 


“TLL come in and talk for a while,” 

Mallare said. Their cab moved away 
and Rita nodded. They entered the mar- 
ble lobby of the apartment building. He 
inquired after her mother as they mounted 


in the elevator. 
“She’s away,” said Rita. A light was 
burning in the large room. Mallare 


glanced at the elaborate incongruities which 
filled the chamber and gave it the air of 
a museum show-case. Rita had_ taken 
off her wrap. Mallare from behind his 
mask of wearied indifference studied her. 
It was an illusion, he told himself. A 
preposterous thing, a terror based entirely 
upon vanity. She was nothing but an 
idiotic child who had matured precociously 
under his guidance. This creature in soft 
black with the face of a perverse saint, 
with the gestures of some languid and 
melancholy siren, was an_ impossibility. 
She was watching him with a thin smile 
He heard her say: “What was it you 
wanted to talk about?” 


Her voice was caressing. It sounded in 
his ears like an echo in monotone, an echo 
of his own voice. <A vivid sense of hav 
ing spoken himself overcame him. He 


turned away. 

I don't know,” he muttered helplessly 
Lut I must tell you something.” 
“Ves.” 

He had fought against confession \s 
he stood now, memories of women he had 
known trooped like wordless wraiths 
through his thoughts. A blur of forgot- 
ten faces, forgotten passions. 


“Rita,” he said quickly, “I must go 
away.” 

“From me?” she smiled incredulously. 
Oh, no. You mustn't.” 


She approached him and _ placed het 
hands on_ his shoulders. A yielding 
imorousness warmed her manner. 

Don't,” he whispered. 

But you love me.” 


“No. 
She shook her head and was silent till 
he looked at her. The wraiths in his 


thought vanished. Women he had known, 
women whose eyes had mirrored ecstasies 
and passions for him—she was like them. 
Another of them. He struggled to fix the 
idea in his mind. But it slipped away. 
He stared desperately into eyes that mir- 
rored nothing. Instead he saw himself 
suddenly—a horrible shadow of himself 
leering abjectly toward him. And he heard 
words whose source became confused, words 
that were like unspoken thoughts dancing 
in his own head. But it was Rita talking. 


“W7OU lie about that,’ she was saying. 

“Do you think I don’t know? I 
know everything about you. You have 
made me this way. I think of no one, of 
nothing but you. The others whirl around 
in space. They have no outlines. Their 
words don’t make sense. You are the only 
one who lives for me.” 

Mallare shuddered. A fear that she 
would kiss him made him cold. Then the 
illusion of duality deepened into a terrify- 
ing emotion. His disordered eyes saw in 
the white face raised toward him his own 
features. It was a mirror held up and he 
was staring frantically into his eyes, eyes 
that seemed somehow to have a life of 
their own. And his own voice was whis- 
pering to him. He struggled to bring him- 
self back to sanity, but an hysteria entered 
the spaces of his thought and twisted it 
out of his control. 

Rita, a radiant smile lighting her pale 
face, raised her arms and embraced him. 
Her lips came to his and her thin body 
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pressed itself passionately ‘inst him, 
Mallare stood for a moment with his eyes 
shut. He felt a coldness stiifening him, 
‘hen a grotesque elation shot a warm 
stream through his veins. Himself! The 
word was a violence in his mind. Why 
not? It was nothing but an idea, a dis. 
tortion born of madness. She was in real. 
ity a woman. This other was his mind. 


a horrible fancy that he could play with 
a fever that had disordered hi , 

He threw his arms quickly 
Why not? 


cynicism, 
around her, 
The query rang in his thought 
with a mocking temptation. What was 
there better than himself? He held the 
thing in his arms avidly and fought to open 


his eyes. A _ bewildering pain choked his 
heart. He was rising, rising on nightmare 
wings. The lips that were devouring him 
became a ghastly repulsiveness. Terrified 
he heard himself calling *Mallare 
. .. Mallare “ 

“Are you better now?” Rita was lean- 
ing over him. He looked up from the 
divan. Something had happened. 


“You must have fainted,” she whispered, 
“You kept calling your own name and then 
you fell over and I put you here 

“Thanks.” He sat up. \ lassitude 
filled him. Perhaps the idiocy would end 
now. His head throbbed and his mind 
seemed crowded with a nausea. 

“You will pardon me,” he 
lowering his eyes hurriedly. It 
there—the abominable mirror 

“You mustn't,” she said, and sat down 
beside him. “There is something wrong, 
You must tell me what it is. You kept 
crying out your name and holding me so 
tightly I couldn’t breathe or move. You 
never held me that way before. It made 
head 


muttered, 
was still 
“Tl go. 


my swim. But why did you keep 
saying ‘Mallare Mallare’?” 

He shook his head and sat up. 

‘Oh, I love you,” she whispered, and 


covered her face with her hands I think 
of you all the time.” 
He stood up now 


self. 


“I'll come again to-morrow,” he 


and straightened him- 


said 
UTSIDE, he walked quickly \ cold 


December night. He wou!d think about 
something, about Rita. If she allowed this 


melodramatic absurdity to gain a further 
hold, he would unquestionably end in an 
asylum. He had obviously become the 
victim of an overmastering egoism. His 
life had become haunted with an _halluci- 
nation of his own manufacture. The thing 
was unnatural and unmodern. He 
smiled tiredly. Metaphysic nonsense. Yet 
it existed. It was eating into him. He 
would marry the creature. But to marry 
her would be to go completely mad. An 
abominable madness. The embrace and 
the elation were more than a_ warning 
They were the fact. He had thought Rita 
himself and in the moment of surrender 


he had thrown his arms about an image— 
an impossible image of himself. Mallare 
shivered in the cold. The city looked ugly. 

“T mustn’t run away from it,” his mind 
told him. “It’s a sort of penalty. I've 
played too long with myself. A juggler of 
insincerities, indeed. Ha, there’s something 
wrong with her, not with me. A case ol 
hypnosis. Yes, hypnosis. I'll have to 
study it. I’ve colored her. She was an 
effigy I brought her to life. I must return 
her somehow to an effigy. How?” 

He walked now as if he had a purpose. 


His mind said: “Bosh fiddlesticks. 
Come out of it. The thing’s a miserable 
pose.” 


There came to him the sense of a lie 
He was lying to himself. He intended to 
do something, but was concealing it. He 
intended to rid himself of this ego incu- 
bus. But he was hiding; like a man 
plunging his head into darkness, he was 
hiding from thoughts that spread bat wings 
inside him and scurried in and out of his 
mind. 

He walked along with a reiterative curse 
on his lips. 





HERE were a number of people who 

wondered what the devil had !ecome 
of Fantazius Mallare. They said mong 
themselves, “The man’s gone somewhere, 
hasn't he? But he let nobody know. He 
was always a queer fellow, though 

Perhaps Rita Ramsey knew. On¢ ight 





ask her. But one had to be caretu 

a girl! Here was a dark miracle : 
A summer ago a colorless little y. 
And then, presto! here she was Circe 
in black, a strange woman whose ey¢ .- 
What was it Mallare had said? One must 
go to Mallare for similes. Her eyes are 
like the panthers of disi!lusion Fancy 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Where Luxury And Economy Meet 


Women Like This Modish Car 14 9 5 


OMAN, while theoretically less gifted 


T 
mechanically than mere man, has a sound & 
sense of what constitutes a real automobile. 
She looks for: 


Performance that makes travel restful. 
































F, O. B. CLEVELAND 


Ample door-room. 
Deep, comfortable cushions. 
Richness of appointment. 


Flexibility in handling, ample power, smooth 
brake action and facile steering that assures safety. 


These factors explain strongly marked feminine 
preference for the Chandler Car. 


And even those to whom price is a secondary 
consideration, find in the low cost of the new 
Chandler Six a decisive appeal. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York + Cable Address CHANMOTOR 












The Royal Dispatch, a neu 
sport model of utmost dis- 
tinction and ultra-smart style 
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WRAP-AROUND 


NOT A TRACE OF LACING has 
the Warner’s Wrap-around—just 
narrow sections of firm elastic 
alternating with brocade that 
stretch enough to let you “wrap 
it and snap it” on. And when 
on, the Warner’s Wrap-around is 
part of yourself—not a line show- 
ing through the gown. It does 
not stretch into looseness as does 
a solid rubber corset. It holds 
you just as much as you want to 
be held—and no more. It’s a 
featherweight,and you’ re free init. 


Prices . 
1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, 
4.00, $5.00 and $7.50. 


th th 


THE BANDEAU shown in the illustration at 
right is a type designed for wear with this 
model of Warner’s Wrap-around. Its long 
back and front panels stay down securely 
over the low top of the Wrap-around. 
Prices: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and 
$5.00. 
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any one but Mallare getting away with a 
remark like that at a dinner table. 

It was pointed out here and there, by 
people with an eye for such detail, that 
Rita Ramsey was something like Mallare. 
Quite so; when one thought of it, it be- 
came rather noticeable. Mallare had, of 
course, overshadowed the girl, But he Was 
gone. Hunting lions in Africa or somewhere, 
said Mrs. Titus Ramsey. But whatever 
there had been between him and Rita, his 
going away had not retarded the girl. 
Nobody within the memory of the oldest 
society editor had ever witnessed such an 
ascent. Up like a skyrocket, and without 
being able to dance, sing, play the piano 
or recite. She could talk, of course. There 
was only one person who had ever been 
known to talk like that—Mallare. But 
since he had chosen to vanish, Rita was 
just as good. She had a way of snuffing 
out women infinitely more beautiful than 
herself. Her smile, stamped monotonously 
across the challenging pallor of her face, 
had a way of deflating the most effulgent 
gowns. She was loathed for this. And not 
only for this but women also resented her 
talk It was difficult to manage one’s 
little set pieces in the superior explosions 
and shell bursts of the insufferable Rita. 
She could stamp herself upon the con- 
sciousness of a room, draw eyes to herself 
and function generally as an obliterator. 

One could blame it on her black attire. 
She tried to look like a satanic nun. The 
thing was in deplorable taste, as if she 
were continually fitted out for a masquer- 


ade, It was taking an unmannerly advan- 
tage. One dressed decently and humanly 


and appeared at some very ordinary hu- 
man function to find the Ramsey creuture 


rigged out in costume. Of course, the 
costume or masquerade never varied. But 
that helped nothing. In fact, it made it 
worse. This continually unchanging soit 
black became a pose, a uniform. It be- 


came a part of the mystery. Everybody 
else always tried to do the decent thing 
and appear now and then in new dresses. 
Rita took advantage of this as she did of 
everything. Her soft black gown, her un- 
varying coiffure, her challenging pallor and 
her curious eyes—these were like a chord, 
a never changing insistent chord, sounding 
a tom-tom motif through the empty ar- 
peggios of her world. 

It was a nuisance altogether, this ascent 
of Rita Ramsey. There was only one re- 
lieving thing. This was the spectacle of 
Mrs. Titus Ramsey. The spectacle of that 
dominant social Rabelaisian reduced sud- 
denly to a silence, even a malicious silence, 
by the poor little thing whom she had 
brow-beaten for a decade afforded one 
some amusement. And there was no deny- 
ing it, within the memory of man Rita had 


been the first to deflate her mother. How 
did one explain this? Mallare, of course. 
He had done something to the girl. Prob- 


ably hypnotized her. 

There was the night of the Winthrop 
musicale almost a year ago. He had met 
her then and for some impossible reason 
devoted himself to her. A _ mésalliance 
between a satyr and a wallflower it had 
been then, or seemed to be. Well, Mallare 
at least was over with. People who went 
away seldom came back. They melted, or 
dissolved, or collapsed, or did something 
equally absurd. There had been others. 
Cynics were always unreliable. They usu- 
ally went bankrupt and faded out as 
automobile salesmen in the hinterland. 
Vale Mallare. 

ND then Mallare returned. It was 

late spring. He appeared one evening 
at the Barings’. There was a houseful. 
Some one said excitedly, ‘“‘Have you seen 
Mallare? He’s back.” 

And, marvel of marvels, he was! The 
Paganini of phrases had returned, precisely 
elegant as of old. One had to marvel at 
the man. He had unquestionably im- 
proved. That is, grown worse. The devil 
himself could have made no more effective 
a figure. He gave one a chill, a delightful 
chill. His return was entirely a sensation. 

“Where have I been?” smiled Mallare. 
“Closeted with my soul. Contemplating 
the infinities of boredom yet in store for 
me. Strengthening my moral fiber.” 

Later he said, “No, I have not seen 
Rita yet. Is that so? I’m very glad to 
hear. Ah, yes, it is always very charming 
to seem a symbol of evil. I remember her 
very well. So she still wears black. A 
Menad in mourning. A very curious girl.” 

Rita arrived in  mid-evening. This 
should have been another sensation. Mrs. 
Baring’s guests became unnecessarily ani- 
mated, For nothing happened. Rita and 
Mallare shook hands, They stood and 


talked. Any one might listen 
smiling at each other in an almost identi. 
cal fashion. Except that Mallare’s smile 
seemed stronger. 

It was to be seen also that 
amazingly in love with the man. 
lowed him about, not wistiully but shame. 
lessly, like an overjoyed child. As {or 
Mallare there was nothing to be deduced 
from his mask, He had changed some. 
what in that way. His face wore a rigid 
expression of indifference, as impervious to 
scrutiny as his patent leather shoes. Late 
in the evening he suddenly affixed himselj 
to the punch bowl and drank a terrific Jot 
of wine. Nevertheless, barring a slight 
slowness that came over him, he remained 
untouched. 

The return of Mallare became a com. 
monplace item. He recaptured without 
effort his old place. He was to be seen 
frequently and usually in the company oj 
Rita. His attitude toward her inspired 
doubt. He conducted himself like an av. 
tomaton in her presence. But she, that 
was another matter. Shameless was the 
only word. She circled around the burn- 
ing eyes of Mallare like a black moth, her 
words buzzing sardonically in his ears, 

And then the night of Mrs. Winthrop’s 
musicale occurred. This was an established 
function and not to be ignored 


They Stood 


Rita was 
She fol. 


N ALLARE smiled quietly down at the 
seated figure. 

“This,” he said, ‘is our balcony, if you 
remember.” , 

Rita nodded. 

“And I think Rabinoff will sing later,” 
Mallare added. “Only it is colder than it 
was last year.” 

“Many things are colder,” Rita sighed, 
“You, for instance. You don't love me” 

Mallare shook his head wearily. 

“Quite wrong,” he said. 

“T don’t understand then,” she said. Her 
white face turned towards him and she 
noticed a slight shiver in his eyes as he 
looked down at her. “You once told me 
that when a man has loved one woman he 
has loved all women. Perhaps that’s why 
you chose to remain disinterested in your 
emotions toward me.” 

“No.” Mallare grinned suddenly. His 
eyes blazed at the girl. “Would you like 
to try the garden again?” he asked. 

They arose and passed through the music 
room. It was cool in the garden. Rita 
leaned against him as they moved among 
the shadows. 

“You've been avoiding me,” she started. 
“We haven’t talked together since you've 
come back. Since you went away that 
night. Tell me, please.” 

Her gesture implored. 
at a stone bench. 

“Yes,” he muttered. 
I'll tell you now. 
gone mad.” 

Rita stared at him, a smile dying in 
her eyes, 

“Oh, no,” she said. 

He nodded. “It’s quite true,” he went 
on. “I thought at first it was an uncon- 
scious pose. You know, that is one of the 
penalties the poseur must pay. One may 
lose oneself in platitudes and become an 
And one may also lose onself in ine 
sincerities and go mad. One forgets, then, 
who one is, what one is. That seems to 
have happened to me. I find myself una- 
ble to decide intelligently whether my mad- 
ness is an egotistic pretence or an au- 
thentic malady. I went away to study the 
question. I shot two lions.” 

He laughed humorously. 

“I owed that to several ladies who af- 
fect red velvet,” he smiled. 

“And you decided you were really mad?” 
Rita inquired with an effort at mockery. 

“Ves,” 

“And the kind of madness you have de- 
cided upon, that would be interesting, too?” 

“Yes. My particular mania is based on 
the hallucination that there are two of me. 
That I am one. That you are the other.” 

Rita nodded. 


They had halted 


sit down. 
I've 


“Let’s 
It’s very simple. 


ass. 


“I understand something like that,” she 
whispered. The mask that Mallare kad 
worn seemed to slip from him. His voice 


grew disozdered and his hands, as if re- 
leased from some dominant restraint began 
to fumble, 

“I’ve waited,” he spoke. “It grew worse 
away from you. But I gained a hand on 
myself. Then when I came back. .- - 

He paused and Rita felt his body trem- 
ble beside her, 

“T can’t go on he mut- 


any longer 


tered. “Even now as I talk the obsession 
becomes violent. Too violent. You are 
Mallare. Your face and slender body are 


(Concluded on page 1 
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HESE luxurious new stockings come 
in all the latest colors and desirable 
shades — gun-metal, almond, blond 
rose, ’oignon, and bobolink, so you 
will find the exact shade you want. 
There are Corticelli Stockings for every 
occasion — the sheerest stockings for 
evening, the new French openwork 
clocking for street wear, hand em- 
broidered clocking, and wonderful two 
toned effects for sports wear. 

The same evenness and strength that 
has made Corticelli sewing silk famous 
all over the world, now distinguishes 
Corticelli Silk Stockings. Close inspec- 


tion, perfect fashioning, and the most 
expert knitting make these new 
stockings as dependable as they are 
luxurious. 

You will find Corticelli Silk Hosiery 
at discriminating shops. They are 
quality hosiery. Look for the little gold 
“Kitten Head” stamped on the toe. 
We will be glad to send you, free, our 
booklet, “How to Make Your Silk 
Stockings Wear Twice as Long.” 

The Corticelli Silk Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts. Also makers 
of Corticelli Dress Silks—Spool Silk— 
Corticelli Crochet Silks and Yarns. 
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somehow a distorted image of Mallare. 
And your eyes are mine. I can see out 
of them as I look at you. Very curious, 
is it not?’ 

He laughed desperately, 

“And when I talk to you, when I hear 
you talk. . . . Yes, there are two of 
me I have read twenty volumes of 
metaphysics. Unconvincing. ‘There is no 
science in hallucination. I have figured 
that out. It’s all here.” 

He pointed to his head and sank back 
against the stone of the bench. 

“I’m two pieces, Rita,” he whispered. 
“At night I die of longing to be near you. 
The moments we're apart are a torture. 
I feel incomplete, As if I were terribly 
naked, amputated. As if I were half 
asleep. I must go to you. But when I 
see you it becomes worse.” 

Her hand reached for his. He with- 
drew it. 

“No,” he said, “Ah, poor child. You 
don’t understand yet. Long ago I read of 
a curious mania that once afflicted men. 
There was Tiberius, the Roman. There 
are legends of the Black Sabbath. A hor- 
rible orgy it was supposed to be in which 
men, through the aid of drugs and magic, 
detached themselves into two individuals. 
Each became a man and woman. An in- 
teresting legend though a bit horrible. 
Tiberius himself is credited with - having 
been able to transform himself into a man 
and woman—the woman a shadow twin of 
himself, whom he loved. I fancy he had 
a madness like mine. For since the night 
I embraced you in your home it has 
seemed to me you are this shadow twin of 
mine. And when I held you, there was 
such a horror in my heart I thought I 
must die. It has been that way since. I 
rush to you in thought as if I must make 
you a part of myself in order to be com- 
plete. ,, But the memory of our embrace. 


His voice died away and he shuddered. 
“It’s like being in love with a mirror,’ 
she said softly “But I love you. . 
“Damned damned,” ems 
Mallare. He drew a tiny bottle from his 
= Rita stared at his hand. 
Iy head breaks,” he whispered. “And 

to go on. . 

Rita’s eyes still watched his hand. Her 
body had grown silent as if life had left 
her. Finally she spoke. 

“Don’t,” she said. She reached and 
removed the thing from his fingers. 

“Your mz idness is only the thing I in- 
spire in you,” she said softly. “And you 
are too wonderful to die if . . . if 
there is some other way.” 

“T adore you,” he muttered, “but it’s 
impossible. I’m gone too far. It has 
eaten away every defense in me” Music 
came into the garden 

“They are dancing,” 
She took his arm. 

“You will kiss me now,” she said, “and 
to-morrow you will be cured.” 

Her voice had become radiant. An ec- 
static clamor was in her eyes. She drew 
him to his feet and her arms encircled 
him. They remained together, their lips 
hungrily together. Moments passed. Rita 
felt him suddenly limp, She stumbled 


murmured Rita. 
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toward the stone seat and Mallare slipped 
down. He lay with his hed hanging 
back and his eyes opened in an ugly stare 
She leaned over him. His breathing had 
grown faint and his lips were parted rigidly. 
Her hands moved tenderly over his head 

“My own,” she whispered She stood 
regarding him. She remembered that jn 
the moment before he had fallen he had 
whispered his own name hysterically in 
her ear. She waited until his breathing 
grew stronger and then stooping she kissed 
the forehead of the unconscious figure and 
walked away. 

They were dancing inside. Men _ hur- 
ried to her as she appeared. They had 
missed her. Ah, in the garden with Mal- 
lare? The lucky devil! But would she 
dance now? Yes. The music sent its 
dolorous rhythms through the large room, 
Laughters sparkled. Bodies glided ar- 
dently into a charming pattern of move- 


ment. She would dance! This was a 
melodrama gesture she must commit. Her 
eyes blazed. ; The dance ended. 


Refreshments. 

Rita detached herself from the insistent 
groups. They would prepare now for the 
singing. Her mind became occupied with 
meaningless _ trifles She watched men 
bringing chairs into the room Turning, 
she walked slowly toward the balcony. It 
was deserted. 

The singing started. Rabinoff, He 
would sing songs she remembered. Rita 
removed a tiny bottle from her bodice and 


her eyes looked blankly at it. Mallare 
had held it in his hand. 
Now Rabinoff was singing. Her cold 


fingers removed the silver top of the tiny 
bottle. A pungent odor almost like a 
perfume came out of it, 


“Doch wenn du sprichst, ‘Ich liebe dich’ 

So muss ich weinen bitterlich.. 

She closed her eyes and raised the thing 
to her lips. Emptied, it fell to her dress 
and rolled down. The music came dream- 
ily into the night. There was a moon 
that floated like a white mask. . . And 
Mallare. The song was ending and Mal- 
lare was coming to the balcony. Her 
eyes widened. There was something 
strange about Mallare. He was tall. He 
reached into the air and his face danced. 
His eyes blazed like two writhing bodies— 
two black bodies writhing under the 
strange noise of lights. . . He was 
coming to her, and his hands like mon- 
strous talons were reaching. : 

A scream made the music room sud- 
denly silent. Men jumped up. They 
scurried around and the women rose and 
looked frightenedly at each other. 

The Baron Montheim, standing in the 
door of the balcony, cried, “Good God!’ 

Rita lay on the floor, her arms thrown 
out and her white face hidden in a tumble 
of hair. The Baron lifted her up quickly. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. 

Mallare stood over the couch on which 
they had laid the slender figure. Eyes 
were furtively watching him. He leaned 
over and kissed the forehead of the girl 
and then straightened. 

His face had again become a mask and 
he walked away with a curious spring in 
his step. 


MAN 
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dashing, encircled by light and airy black 
gauze scarves is worn drawn well down and 
shading her eyes A double string of pearls, 
high up on the throat, and many pearls 
besides, produce an ensemble of arresting 
brilliancy. 

White gowns seem numerous, both mat 
and beaded. I never realized white could 
be made to look as effective as by the new 
device of combining it with a copper- 
colored complexion—ochre and rouge pro- 
duce a stunning “South-Sea belle” as shown 
us by Gauguin. One very smart white 
lady wears a tightly wound white turban 
with her beaded gown, and fringes of 
pearls several inches long as_ earrings. 
Against her darkened skin and raven locks 
both turban and earrings produce a most 
luminous effect. 

Observation had taught me that bright 
colors were a thing of the past and only 
worn by those that ‘ know no better,” and 
behold! Here comes a lady of high de- 
gree, who does “know.’’ She wears flame- 
colored crépe and combines with such 
brilliant hue—cornflower blue! Hat, shoes, 
hose, and even an antique silk shawl, worn 


over her arm to complete the color scheme, 
are of this very bright blue. However, she 
alone can dare. She may attempt what 
would never do in the case of a woman 
of less assured position! For what may 
be termed “chic” where worn by a leader 
is often criticised on mere outsiders! : 

And here comes the most famous of 
marchese—the illustrious Luisa. She can 
be termed neither harmonious nor chic. She 
is just the most amazing looking woman 





in Europe. Her gown is fie h-colored 
satin, ‘the skirt draped harem fashion 
under a velvet wrap of many capes, On 
Empire lines. One single fresh pink rose 
at her belt, renewed every hour. Her hat 
of gold lace and embroidery is 4 high- 
crowned Empire bonnet, covered hy a long 
scarf of black chenille falling t er feet. 
As she comes along with her pale narrow 
face, her marvelous dark eyes nd her 
golden hair, one is reminded some 
“Goya” miraculously come t She 
stands alone! P 
Later, next month perhaps, | write 


of the season in Venice and hat 
have observed by the way. 
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Elizabeth! She'll be perfectly secret—if 
she’s paid for it—she’ll never make you 
willing to risk the scandal by asking for 
more than just enough. But if this is the 
way you carry on all your confidential in- 
vestigations, Sargent—well, it’s fortunate 
you have large means—” 

“She doesn’t know who I am.” 

“Oh, Sargent, Sargent! When all she 
has to do is to subscribe to Town and Coun- 
try. Or call up the number you gave her, 
sometime, and ask where it is.” 

“There are the strictest orders about no- 
body but myself ever answering the tele- 
phones in my private office.” 

“Ard servants are always perfectly obedi- 
ent—and there are no stupid ones—and ac- 
cidents never happen. Sargent, really—” 

“That doesn’t matter. I didn’t come here 
to talk about Elizabeth.” 

“Really? I should think you might have. 
I could have given you all the information 
you required a good deal less expensively 
and now, I suppose, I'll have to think up 
some way of getting rid of Elizabeth as 
well. I can’t pay her off with one of my 
new dresses this time—” 

“Who is he?” 

“Suppose we start talking about it from 
the beginning, Sargent—?” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the dining-room, I imagine. It 
wouldn’t be very well bred of any one, 
would it, to come out and be introduced in 
the middle of this very loud, very vulgar 
quarrel that you are making with :me—” 

“I’m going to see.” 

“No, Sargent.” 

“Let me pass, Rose!” 

“J will not. Sargent, I will not let you 
make an absolute fool of yourself before 
my friends until you give me a chance to 
explain—”’ 

“T will, I tell you! I will! 


ye 


Let me go 


HEY were struggling undignifiedly in 

the center of the room, her firm, strong 
hands tight over his wrists as he pawed at 
her, trying to wrench himself away. Mr. 
Piper was a gentleman no longer—nor a 
business man—nor a figure of nation-wide 
importance—he was only a small, furicus 
figure with a face as gray and distorted as a 
fighting ape’s, who was clutching at the 
woman in front of him as if he would like 
to tear her with his hands. A red, swim- 
ming cloth had fallen over his eyes—all he 
knew was that the woman-person in front 
of him had fooled him more bitterly and 
commonly than any one had been fooled 
since Adam—and that if he could not get 
loose he would burst into disgusting tears. 
Grammar, manners and sense had gone 
from him as completely as if he had never 
possessed them. 

“Lemme go! Oh, damn you, damn you 

you woman—lemme go!” 

“Be quiet, Sargent! Oh, shut up, you 
fool, shut up!” 

A noise came from the kitchen—a noise 
like the sound of a man falling over boxes. 
Mr. Piper struggled furiously—Paris was 
crawling out of the window—Paris, the 
sleek, sly chamberer, the gay, hateful 
cuckoo of his private nest was getting 
away! Mrs. Severance turned her head 
toward the noise a second. Mr. Piper 
fought like a crippled wrestler. 

“Grr—ah! Ah, would you, would you?” 

He had wrenched one hand free for an 
instant—it went to his pocket and came out 
of it with something that shone and was 
hard, like a new metal toy. 

“Now will you lemme go?” 

But Mrs. Severance tried to grab for the 
hand with the revolver in it instead, and 
succeeded only in striking the barrel a lit- 
tle aside. There was a noise that sounded 
like a cannon-cracker bursting in Mr. 
Piper’s face—it was so near—and then he 
was standing up, shaking all over, but free 
and a man ready to explain a number of 
very painful things to Paris as soon as he 
caught him. He took one step toward the 
dining-room, sheer rage tugging at his body 
as high wind tugs at a bough. Now that 
woman was out of the way— 

And then he saw that she was out of the 
way indeed. She could not have fallen 
without his hearing her fall—how could 
she?—but she was lying on the floor in a 
crumple of clothes and one of her arms was 
thrown queerly out from her side as if it 
did not belong to her body any longer. He 
stood looking at her for what seemed one 


long, endless wave of uncounted time and 
that firecracker noise he had heard kept 
echoing and echoing through his head like 
the sound of loud steps along a long and 
empty corridor. Then he suddenly dropped 
the pistol and knelt clumsily be-ide her 

“Rose! Rose!” he started calling husk. 
ily, his hands feeling with frantic awkward. 
ness for her pulse and her heart, as Louis 
Crowe ran into the room through the 
tains. 


cur- 


OUIS thought that he had never been 
quite so sure of anything as he was that 
he must be insane. He was insane. Very 
shortly some heavy person in uniform would 
walk into the tidy kitchen where he and 
Ted were crouching like moving-picture 
husbands and remark with a kind smile that 
the Ahkoond of Whilom was giving a tea- 
party in the Mountains of the Moon that 
afternoon and that unless Louis—or, as he 
was probably better known, St. Louis— 
came back at once in the nice private car 
with the wire netting over its windows 
everybody from God the Father Almighty 
to Carrie Chapman Catt would be highly 
displeased. For a moment Louis thought of 
lunatic asylums almost lovingly—they had 
such fine high walls and smooth, green 
lawns and you were so perfect!y safe there 
from anything ever happening that was real, 
rhen he jumped—that must be Mrs. Seve 
erance opening the door. 

“What the Moses are we going to do?” 
he said to Ted in a fierce whisper. 

Ted looked at him stupidly. 

“Do? _ When I don’t know whether I’m 
on my feet or my head?’ he said. His 
drugged passiveness showed Louis with 
desolating clarity that anything that could 
be done would have to be done by himself, 
He crept over toward the window. 

“Look!  Fire-escape!”’ 

“What?” 

“Fire-escape!” 

“All right. You take it.” 

Louis had been sliding the window up 
all the while, cursing softly and horribly at 
each damnatory creak. Yes—there it was 

and peop'e thought fire-escapes ugly. 
Personally, Louis had seldom seen anything 
in his life which combined so ideally con- 
crete utility with abstract beauty as that 
little flight of iron steps leading down from 
the entry outside the window into black- 
ness. 

“You first, Ted!” 

“Can't.” The word seemed to come de- 
spairingly out of the bottom of his stomach. 

“Came here. Own accord. Got to see 
it through. Take my medicine.” 

“You fool, she doesn’t want you here! 
Think of Elinor!” 

For a moment Louis thought Ted was 
going to blaze into mere blind rage. Then 
he checked himself. 

“Tam. But listen to that.” 


HE voices that came to them from the 

living-room were certainly excited—and 
the second that Louis heard one of them he 
knew that all his most preposterous sup- 
positions on the drive down from 
Southampton had come preposterously and 
rather ghastlily true. 

“Well, listen to it! Do you know who 
the man is now? And will you get out 
on this fire-escape, you fool?” 

Ted listened intently for the space of a 
dozen seconds. Then, “Oh, my God!” he 
said, and his head went into his hands. 
Louis crept over to him. 

“Ted, listen—oh, listen, damn _ you! 
What’s the use of acting the chivalrous 
fool, now? Don’t you see? Don't you 
understand? Don’t you get it that if you 
leave she can explain it some way oF 
other—that all you're doing by staying 1s 
ruining yourself and Elinor for a point 0 
honor that hasn’t any honor to it?” 

“Oh, sure. Sure. But listen to him— 
why, great God, Louis, if he has a gun he 
may kill her—probably will. _ Don’t you 
see it’s just because I hate the whole busi 
ness now—and her—and myself—that I’ve 
got to stick it out? You go, Caw, its 
none of your business—” ; 

“You go. You blessed idiot, theres no 
use of both of us smashing. If anybody's 
got to stay—I can bluff it out a good 
deal better than you can—trust me— 

“Oh, rats! Not that it isn’t very decent 
of you, Caw, it is—and you'd do it—but 

(Continued on page 110) 


In Baron de Meyer’s letters you will find a fashionable 
affair reported as vividly as if it were placed before 


vou in a painting. 


In the October Harper’s Bazar his 


letter will describe the Parisiennes who carry their 
flirtations and their wardrobes to Venice to display them 
against the most romantic background in the world. 
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Fall Modes in Dresses Ready for Wear 


THE function of the House of 
Collins is not only collection, but 
creation; not merely selection, but 
origination; not simply presentation, 
but /xspiration—and the woman of 
good taste apparelled by Collins 
has not only the assurance of exclu- 
siveness, but a certainty of author- 
ity and correct style that is offered 
by no other source in America. 





HE House of Collins presents a brilliant autumn collec- 
tion of street, afternoon and evening dresses in the ready 
Jor wear Salon. 

These Collins creations are the same in spirit, iaentity and 
inspiration as all other examples of Collins art in dress—with 
the sole exception that they are priced with a moderation im- 
possible in costumes individually made. 





ART-IN-DRESS 


FIFTY- SEVENTH STREET at PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


IN LONDON Collins Creations are presented by SELFRIDGE & Co., Ltd. 








18 So. 
Michigan 
Ave., 
Chicayo, Ill. 
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Producers of 
Correct Millinery 








Every Woman Owes 
It to Herself to 
Look Her Best 


With Gage Millinery, you need not 
sacrifice becomingness to fashion. For 
Gage Hats are designed with this 
double purpose: First, to make you look 
your best; Second, to express the 
gentlewoman’s ideal of ultra- fashion. 
Leading retailers will be glad to show 
you the new Gage Hats for Fall. 


If you care to see the hats, we recom- 
mend for Fall, send for all or any of 
these charming booklets: 1. Gage 
Chapeaux. 2. Gage Sailors. 3. Little 
Miss Gage in Fairyland. This latter 
booklet, for girls from four to fourteen, 
explains the details of an interesting 
contest with a prize of a hat of her 
own selection for the winner. 


5th Ave. and 
37th St., 
New York 
City 
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I wouldn't even be a person to let you—” 

They were both on their feet, talking in 
jerks, ears strained for every sound from 
that other room. 

Its perfectly 
to pull any gun-play 
poor, old Mr. Piper said Louis uncer- 
tainly, and then as noises came to them 
that meant more than just talking, “Get 
down that fire-escape!” 


simple—nobody’s going 
good Lord, imagine 


“I can't. Let go of me, Caw. I 
mustn't. Listen—something’s up—some- 
thing bad! Get out of the way there, 


Louis, I've got to go in! It isn’t your 
funeral!” 

“Well, it isn’t going to be yours!” said 
Louis through his teeth—Ted’s last re- 
mark had somehow been a little too irri- 
tating. He thought savagely that there 
was only one way of dealing with com- 
pletely honorable fools—Ted shouldn't, by 
the Lord!—-Louis had gone to just a little 
too much trouble in the last seven hours 
to build Ted a happy home to let any of 
Ted's personal wishes in the matter in- 
terrupt him now. He stepped back with a 
gesture of defeat, but his feet gripped at 
the floor like a boxer’s and his eyes fixed 


burningly on the point of Ted’s jaw. Wait 
a split-second—he wasn't near enough— 
now—there! 

His fist landed exactly where he had 


meant it to and for an instant he felt as if 
he had broken all the bones in his hand. 
Ted was back against the wall, his mouth 
dropping open, his whole face frozen like a 
face caught in a snapshot unawares to a 
sudden glare of immense and ludicrous as- 
tonishment. Then he began to give at the 
knees like a man who has been smitten 
with pie in a custard comedy and Louis re- 
covered from his surprise at both of them 
sufficiently to step in and catch him as he 
slumped, face forward. 

He laid him carefully down on the floor, 
trying feverishly to remember how long a 
knockout lasted. Not nearly long enough, 
anyway. Ropes. A gag. His eyes roved 
frantically about the kitchen. Towels. 

He was filling Ted’s mouth with clean 
dish-rag and thinking dully that it was 
just like handling a man in the last stages 
of alcohol—the body had the same limp 
refractory heaviness all over—when he 
heard something that sounded like the 
bursting of a large blown-up paper bag 
from the other room. He accepted the 
fact with neither surprise nor curiosity. 
Mr. Piper had shot Mrs. Severance. Or 
Mrs. Severance had shot Mr. Piper. That 
was all. 


AS soon as he had safely disposed of Ted 

for an eery moment he had actually 
considered stowing him away in a drawer 
of the kitchen-cabinet—it might be well 
to go in and investigate the murder. And 
then either Mrs. Severance or Mr. Piper— 
whichever it was of the two that remained 
alive—might very well shoot him unless 
he or she had shot himself or herself first. 

He did not relish the idea of being left 
alone in a perfectly strange apartment with 
two corpses and one gagged, bound and 
unconscious best friend—but he liked still 
less the picture of himself trying to make 
explanations to either his hostess or Mr. 
Piper when, in either case, the other party 
to the argument would be in possession of 
He hoped that if Mrs. Sev- 
erance were the survivor she had had a 
sufficiently western upbringing at least to 
know how to shoot. He had no particular 
wish to die—but anything was better than 
being mangled—and a_ reminiscence of 
Hedda Gabler’s technique with firearms 
caused his stomach to contract quite pain- 
fully as he tightened the knots around 
Ted's ankles. Ted was the devil and all to 
get out on the fire-escape—and then you 
had to tie him so that he wouldn't roll off. 

He crawled back through the window, 
dusted his trousers, and settled his neck- 
tie as carefully as if he were going to be 
married. Married! And he had hoped, he 
thought rather pitiably, that even though 
Nancy had so firmly decided to blight him 
forever, she might have a few pleasant 
memories of their engagement at least. 
Instead—well, he could see the headlines 
now. “Big Financier, Youth and Mystery 
Woman Die in Triple Slaying.” “Dead— 
Louis Crowe, Yale, 1917, of Scarsdale, N. 


It hadn’t been his job, damn it, it 
hadn't been his job at all. It was now, 
though, with Ted perfectly helpless on the 
fire-escape where any crazy person could 
take pot-shots at him as if he were a 
plaster pipe in a shooting gallery. The 
idea of escape had somehow never seriously 
occurred to him—what had happened in 
the evening already had impressed him so 
with a sense of inane fatality that he 
could not even conceive of the possibility of 
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anything's right. In any event 


Ted, tied up the way he was, was too 
heavy and clumsy to carry down even the 
most ordinary flight of stairs-—and if he 
was going to be shot, he somehow pre- 
ferred to gasp his last breaths out on a 
comfortably carpeted floor rather than 
clinging like a disreputable spider to the 


iron web of a fire-escape. 

Louis sighed—Nancy’s firmness had ad- 
mittedly quite ruined all the better things 
of life—but even the merest sort of mere 
existence had got to be, at times, a rather 
pleasant convention—how pleasant, he felt 
he had never quite realized somehow until 
just now. Then with a vague idea of 
getting whatever was to happen over with 
as quickly and decently as possible, he set. 
tled his tie once more and trotted meekly 
through the dining-room and beyond the 
curtains. 


se HY, Mr. Piper!” was 
and wholly inane remark 

It was not what he had intended to say 
at all—something rather more dramatic 
and on the lines of “Shoot if you must this 
old gray head, but if you will only listen 
to a reasonable explanation—’ had been 
uppermost in his mind. But the sight of 
Peter's father crouched over what must be 
Mrs. Severance’s body, his weak hands 
fumbling for her wrist and heart, his voice 
thin with a senile sorrow as if he had 
been stricken at once and in an instant 
with a palsy of incurable age, brought the 
whole world of Southampton and _house- 
parties and reality that Louis thought he 
had lost touch with forever back to him so 
vividly that all he could do was gape at 
the tableau on the floor 

Mr. Piper looked up and for a second of 
relief Louis thought that the staring eyes 
had not recognized him at all. Then he 
realized from the look in them that who 
or what he was made singularly little dif- 
ference now to Mr. Piper. 

“Water!” croaked Mr. Piper. “Water! 
I've shot her. Oh, poor Rose, poor Rose!” 
and he was plucking at her dress again 
with absorbed, incapable fingers. 

Louis looked around him. The gun. 
There must have been a gun. Where? Oh, 
there—and as Louis picked it up from un- 
der a chair he did so with much inward 
reverence in spite of the haste he took to 
it, for he felt as if it were all the next 
forty years of his lite made into some- 
thing cold and small that he was lifting 
like a doll from the floor. 

“Water,” said Mr. Piper again and quite 
horribly. “Water for Rose.” 

It was only when Louis had gone back 
to the kitchen and started looking for 
glasses that he realized that Mrs. Sever- 
ance might very possibly be dying out 
there in the other room. When he did, 
though, he hurried bunglingly, in spite of 
a nervous flash in which, after accidentally 
touching the revolver in his pocket, he al- 
most threw it through the pane of the 
nearest window before he considered. A 
moment, though, and he was back with a 
spilling tumbler. 


Louis’s first 


“Water,” said Mr. Piper with querulous 
satisfaction. “Give her water. fe 
Louis hesitated. “Where's she shot? 


he said sharply. 
“I don’t know. Oh, I don’t know. But 
I shot her. I shot her. Poor Rose 


T was certainly odd, there being no 

blood about, thought Louis detachedly. 
Internal wounds? Possibly, but even s0. 
He dipped his fingers in the glass of wa- 
ter, bent over Mrs. Severance and sprinkled 
the drops as near her closed eyelids as 
possible. No sound came from her and 
not a muscle of her body moved, but the 
delicate skin of the eyelids shivered mo- 


mentarily. Louis drew a long breath and 
stepped back ce 

“She's dead,” said Mr. Piper. “She's 
dead.” And he began to weep, very quietly 


with a mouselike sound and the slow horri- 
ble tears of age. 

“No use trying water on her,” said Louis 
loudly, and again he thought he saw the 
skin of the eyelids twitch a little. “Is 
there any brandy here—anything like that, 
Mr. Piper?” Ww? 

“K-kitchen,” said Mr. Piper with a snl, 
and one of his hands came away irom 
Mrs. Severance to fumble for a |! 


Key. 
“T'll go get it,’ said Louis, still rather 


loudly. and took one step awa) Then he 
bent down again swiftly and poured the 
whole contents of the tumbler he was 
nolding into the little hollow of Mrs. 5ev- 
erance’s throat just above the collar-bone. 
“Oh!” said the dead Mrs. Severance, In 
the tone of one who has turned on tne cold 
! pened 


in a shower unexpectedly, and 
her eyes. 
(Continued on page 
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LISS UE handkerchiefs 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


fo r 


Just ask your dealer to show you a LISSUE Hand- Made and guaranteed by The Tootal 
kerchief. Seeing LISSUE is believing in LISSUE; Broadhurst Lee Co., England’s famous 
while the actual use of LISSUE has established 


manufacturer of fine textiles 


its preference with both men and women the 
world over. Finely hemstitched. Gay border 
designs woven in fashionable colors (guaranteed 


fast) also in all white. 


Other TOOTAL products are: 
TOBRALCO, the wash-dress fabric; 
TARANTULLE, the fine lingerie fabric; 
TOOTAL Shirtings; VOILE . Novelties; 
Mercerized BATISTES; Sea Island NAIN- 
SOOK. 


Always look for the name on the selvedge. 


At Best Dealers 
Woman’s, 35c 


If your dealer does not carry LISSUE, or 
Men’s, 50c 


the other TOOTAL products, write us. 


THe TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Ltn. 
387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Streete NEW YORK CITY 


SMART 3” 
FALL 
FASHIONS 
FOR 
CHILDREN 





MossF: of course, knows 
just what little girls 
up to 12, and little boys up 
to 5, are wearing this Fall. 





Coats, for example, that 
fashion has decreed as_ cor 
rect, are here at Mosse’s in 
pleasing variety and in but 


ail 
very few of a kind. 


Silky unfast Fabrics ee 

For the finest mansion or the humblest cottage, 
KAPOCK is the fabric ideal. The beautiful de- 
signs and lustrous colorings are the acme of 
quality and refinement. The sunfast, tub-fast 
colors and the double width for splitting make 


KAPOCK truly economical. 

Send 6c in stamps for window drapery, “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK”, 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 

A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 

Dept. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has name 
on selvage. 


SBR RE te 


This one_ illustrated is 
typical—a yose model in 
copper color velour trimmed 
with beaver and with tie 
ribbon faced with gold color. 


The hat, too, is but one of 

many. It is of the same 

material, and is faced with 
color 


<> 


Mosse is the-hame. of fine 
linens for- every need and 
use—imported only from 
those countries “where th 
finest linens are woveh. 
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No. 1518 
Long Daven-O 





By Day a Handsome Davenport— 





By Night a Luxurious Bed 


Because the Kroehler Daven-O is so luxurious and beauti- 
ful a davenport, it is hard to realize that, beneath its soft, 
yielding cushions and rich upholstery, and completely 
concealed by its fine lines, is a wonderfully comfortable 
bed. 

Every night this extra sleeping space is ready for use, 
inviting restful slumber. With such a convenience as this, 
you can manage with one less bedroom, and subtract from 
the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 

One simple motion converts the Kroehler Daven-O 
into a full-sized, 72 x 50-inch bed, with patented, sagless, 
folding metal bed frame and springs, and ample room for 
a thick, removable mattress and bedding. 

Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, colonial 
and period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and 
rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, 
velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, 
at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by leading furni- 
ture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask 
for a demonstration. Look for the Kroehler trade mark. 
Don’t accept a substitute ; Kroehler Daven-QOs are no more 
expensive. 

Write for 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago 

Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 
Daven~ 


free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
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“Rose!” said Mr. Piper snifflingly. “You 


aren't dead? You aren’t dead, dear? 
Rose! Rose!” : 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Severance again, but 


this time tinily and with a flavor of third 
acts about her, and she started to relax 
rather beautifully into a Dying Gladiator 


pose. ies 
I'll get some more water, Mr. Piper, 
said Louis briskly, and Mrs. Severance 


began to sit up again. 

“J—fainted—silly of me,’ she said with 
a consummate dazedness. “Somebody was 
firing revolvers—” 

“I tried—I tried—I—t-tried to s-shoot 
you, Rose,” came from the damp little 
heap on the floor that was Mr. Piper. 

“Really, Sargent—” said Mrs, Severance 
comfortably. Then she turned her head 
and made what Louis was always to con- 
sider her most perfect remark. ‘You must 
think us very queer people indeed, Mr. 
Crowe?” she said, smiling questioningly up 
at him. 


OUIS’S smile in answer held relief beyond 
words. It wasn’t the ordinary cosmos 
again—quite yet—but at least from now 
on he felt perfectly sure that no matter 
how irregular any one’s actions might be- 
come, in speech at least, every last least 
one of the social conventions would be 
scrupulously observed. 


“I think—if you could help me, Sar- 
gent—” said Mrs. Severance delicately. 
“Oh, yes, yes, yes,” from Mr. Piper 


and with Louis’s and his as- 
sistance Mrs. Severance’s invalid form was 
aided into a deep chair. 

“And I think, now,” she went on, “that 
if I could have just a littlke—” She let the 
implication float in the air like a pretty 
bubble. ‘“Perhaps—it might help us all—” 

“Oh, certainly, dear,’ from Mr. Piper. 
sy ” 


very eagerly 


said, 
from 


“In the kitchen, you 
And you must let me,” 
complete decision. 

He hadn't bargained for that. Mr. 
Piper might not notice Ted on the fire- 
escape—but then again he might—and if he 
did he would certainly investigate—mute 
bound bodies were not ordinary or normal 
adjuncts of even the most illegal of River- 
side Drive apartments. And then—Louis’s 
hand went down over the revolver in his 
pocket—if necessary he stood perfectly 
ready to hold Mr. Piper up at the point of 
his own pistol to preserve the inviolability 
of that kitchen. 


Mr. Piper. 
Louis with 


But Mrs. Severance saved him the 
bother. 

“If you would be so kind?” she said 
simply. “It’s in the small cupboard—the 


brown one—Sargent, you have the key?” 

“Oh, yes, Rose.” Mr. Piper was look- 
ing, Louis thought, rather more embar- 
rassed than it was fair for any man to have 
to look and live. His eyes kept going piti- 
fully and always to Mrs. Severance and 
then creeping away. He produced the key, 
however, and gave it to Louis silently. 

Louis carefully stayed in the kitchen fif- 
teen minutes—devoting most of the time 
to a cautious examination of Ted, who 
seemed to be gradually recovering con- 
sciousness. At least he stirred a little when 
poked by Louis’s foot. 

“Sleeps just like a baby—oh, the sweet 
little fellow—the dear little fellow—” 
hummed Louis wildly as he made a few last 
additions to the curious network of string 
and towels with which he had wound Ted 
into the fire-escape as if he had been mak- 
ing him a cocoon. “Well—well—well— 
what a night we're having! What a night 
we're having and what will we have next?” 

Then he remembered the reason for his 
journey and removed a bottle of brandy 
from the brown cupboard, found appropri- 
ate glasses and, in the ice-chest, club soda 
and ginger ale. He poured himself a drink 
reminiscent of Paris—gathered the bottles 
tenderly in his arms like small glass babies 
and went back to the living-room. 


ND this time he was forced to pay in- 
44 ternal high compliment to Mr. Piper 
as well as to Mrs. Severance. The pitiful 
gray image, its knees rumpled from the 
floor, its features streaked like a cheap 
paper mask with ludicrous dreadful tears, 
had turned back into the President of the 
Commercial Bank with branches in Bom- 
bay and Melbourne and all the business 
capitals of the world. Not that Mr. Piper 
was at ease again, exactly—to be at ease 
under the circumstances would merely have 
proved him brightly inhuman—but he 
looked as Louis thought he might have on 
one of the ‘“Street’s’’ Black Mondays when 
only complete firmness and complete au- 
dacity in one could keep even the Commer- 
cial afloat at a time when the Stock Ex- 


change had turned into a flooriul of well. 
dressed maniacs, and houses that every one 
had thought as solid as granite went to 
pieces like sand-castles in the Shrieking 
flaws of financial panic. 

Louis set down the bottles and opened 
them with a feeling both that he had never 
known Mr. Piper at all before, only Peter's 
father, and, spookily, that neither Peter’s 
father nor the terrible old man who had 
wept on the floor beside Mrs. Severance 
could have any real existence—this was 
such a complete and unemotional Mr 
Piper he had before him, a Mr. Piper, too, 
in spite of all the oddities of the present 
situation, so obviously at home in his own 
house. 

None of them said anything in particular 
until the mixture in the glasses had sunk 
about half-way down. Then Mr. Piper 
remarked in a pleasant voice, “I don't 
often permit myself—seldom even before 
the country adopted prohibition—but the 
present circumstances seem to be—er— 
unusual enough—to warrant—’ smiled 
cheerfully and lifted his glass again. When 
he had set it down he looked at Mrs. Sey- 
erance, then at Louis, and then started to 
speak. 

Louis listened with some tenseness, know- 
ing only that, whatever he might possibly 
have imagined might happen, what would 
happen, to judge from the previous events 
of the evening, would be undoubtedly so 
entirely different that prophecy was no 
use at all, But, even so, he was not en- 
tirely prepared for the unexpectedness of 
Mr. Piper’s first sentence. 

“IT feel that I owe you very considerable 


apologies, Louis,’ the President of the 
Commercial began with a good deal of 
stateliness. ‘In fact, I really owe you so 


many that it leaves me at rather a loss as 
to just how to begin.” 

He smiled a little shyly. 

“Rose has explained everything,” he said, 
and Louis looked at Mrs. Severance with 
stupefied wonder—how? 

“But even so, there remains the difficulty 
—of my putting myself into words.” 

“Silly boy,’’ said Mrs. Severance easily, 
and Louis noted with fresh amazement that 
the term seemed to come from her as 
naturally and almost conventionally as if 
she had every legal and American right to 
use it. ‘Let me, dear.” And Louis felt 
his head begin to go round like a pin- 
wheel. 


UT then—but she really couldn’t be mar- 
ried to Mr. Piper—and yet somehow 
she seemed so much more married to him 
than Mrs. Piper ever had been—Louis’s 
thoughts played fantastically for an instant 
over the proposition that she and Mr. 
Piper had been secretly converted to Mo- 
hammedanism together, and he looked at 
Mr. Piper’s gray head almost as if he 
expected to see a large red fez suddenly 
drop down upon it from the ceiling. 
“No, Rose,’ and again Mr. Piper’s 
voice was stately. ‘This is my—difficulty. 
No matter how hard it may be.” 

“Of course I did not understand—how 
could I?—that Rose—was such a very 
good friend of your sister’s and all your 
family’s. Rose had told me something 
about it, I believe—but I was so—fool- 
ishly disturbed—when I came in—that 
really, I—well, I must admit that even if 
I had seen you when I first came in, that 
would hardly have been the thought upper- 
most in my mind at the time.” He spoke 
in the same tone of kindly reproof toward 
himself that he would have used if business 
worries had made him commit a small but 
definite act of inhospitality toward one of 
his guests. 

“And naturally—you will think me very 
ignorant indeed of my son’s afiairs—and 
those of his friends—but while I had heard 
from Peter—of the breaking of your en- 
gagement—you will pardon me, I hope, u 
I touch upon a subject that must be s0 
painful to you—I had no idea of the fact 
that you were—intending to leave the coun- 
try—and knowing Rose, thought that with 
her present position on Mode—” he 
paused . 

“It was very kind, indeed, of Mrs. Sever- 
ance to offer to do what she could for 
me,” said Louis non-committally He 
thought he got the drift of the story now 


a sheer one enough but with Mr. Piper's 
present reaction toward abasement ind his 
obvious wish to believe whatever he could, 


it had evidently sufficed. : Z 
“I know it was silly of me having Louis 


to dinner here alone—” said Mrs. Severe 
ance with the air of one ready to ap — 
for a very minor impropriety. “Silly an 


wrong—but Anne was coming, too, until she 
telephoned about Jane Ellen’s little upset— 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Dobby cloth. 50c supporters. $2.00 mesh. $1.50 
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Made for You, for Every Purpose, at Every Price |*{”) 
Just as the feminine form comprises all types, slend 1 . 
figure, so MODEL Brassieres and MODEL ect neg a y 
thing in brassieres in all fashionable fabrics and fastenings. The quality ie 
and fit being internationally known and unconditionally guaranteed, it is fe 
only a question of which particular type of brassiere best suits supports 8) 
and compliments your own figure. ‘ A 
MODEL Brassieres 50c to $8.50. MODEL Corset-Brassieres 75c to $6.50, y 
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Faultless Fitting Footwear 


NJOY ABLE—because faultless fitting —and 

comfortable, yet styled in the mode of the 
Dorothy Dodd shoes give you lux- 
urious ease plus the satisfaction of irreproachable 
style, whatever your needs. 


And for your greater assurance in buying, 
every genuine “Dorothy Dodd” style, every 
model, and _ every 
Dorothy” shoe bears the trade mark on the sole. 


“Little 


For the name of your nearest 
Dorothy Dodd dealer and a 
beautifully illustrated shoe 
style guide for Fall, write 
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The 


“Primrose 
House 


Ideal 


HE beauty which is put on today and is gone 
tomorrow is at best a poor imitation of the real 
beauty which nature intended all women to have. 


Primrose House is showing women the 
way to this natural loveliness—making it possible 
for each woman to be her own beauty specialist. 


The way is so sensible- 


a scientific face-molding 


treatment that is a delight initself—and yet sosimple 
that any woman may learn to treat herself at home. 


We have prepared a special chart outlining the 
facial muscles, and complete illustrated directions 
whichmakethetreatment delightfully easy to follow. 


Our Expert 
without charge. 


Diagnostician will 
Come to Primrose House if you 


advise you, 


can, but if that is not convenient write for the 
booklet, ““The New Beauty” and the Questionnaire. 


Here are a few helpful suggestions 


For a beautifully clean, satiny skin. 
Cleanse face and neck at night with 
Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream. 

After cleansing, bathe face and neck 
freely with Skin Freshener to tone 
the skin and bring out all the natural 
freshness. 


Next apply Porefiner Cream over en- 
larged pores to close them and refine 
the skin. 


On the rest of the face apply Face- 
Molding Cream, a marvellous food 
for the skin. It should be molded in 
well to build up sunken tissues. 


Balsam Tissue Stimulant applied 
over Face-Molding Cream will dimin- 
ish and eradicate lines and wrinkles. 


Balsam Astringent will reduce a 
double chin and make flabby muscles 
firm. For the quickest results it 
should be applied with the New 
Beauty Face-Molder. lor use with 
the Face-Molder comes a small bottle 
of Balsam Astringent—$7.50 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream: $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.50 


Skin Freshener: $1.25, $3.00. 

Porefiner Cream: $1.25. 

Balsam Tissue Stimulant: $1.50. 
Face-Molding Cream: $1.25, $3.00, $5.00. 
Balsam Astringent: $4.00. 


A chart showing the construction of 
the facial muscles is sent with the 
preparations to show how to cor- 
rectly follow the treatments. 


The following stores have been selected as the exclusive agents 
for Primrose House preparations 


B. Attman & Co. New York 
Joun WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Tue Hare Bros. Co. CLEVELAND, OnI0 
Tue Lawton Co Cincinnati, Onto 
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Tue Leaver St. Joseru, Mo 
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] “Here Co. Kansas City, Mo 
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Harris-Emery Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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ScuetTLer Druc Co - 
Detroit, Micu 
T. S. Martin Co. ——— 
Sioux City, Iowa 
M. L, Parker Co 
Davenport, IowA 
Burcess-Nasu Co. 
Omana, NEBR. 
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jj Dwells) Frep Harvey 
Youth Kansas City, Mo 
Tue Daniets & FISHER 
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Rupce & GunzeL Co 
LincoLtn, NEBR 
H. P. Wasson & Co 
< See INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
t Carot, Inc 
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CREME ANTI-RIDES 


Came to 


OT so long ago, it was nec- 


consult Marie Earle 
to whom money 
little and beauty much, went to 
Paris for the privilege 


monde was agreed upon the su- 


LAIT D’AMANDES 


one desired youth and loveliness slightly astrin- 
the order to one’s chauffeur was, 


‘The Salon de Marie Earle!” 


Several great American shops, at 
the request of various women of 


HUILE STIMULANT - 


Marie Earle’s Preparations 
sluggish or aging 


Marie Earle herself came to New 
York, upon the invitation of one 
and remained to 


was here for only a brief season 
annually ; now her personal serv- 


women throughout most of the 


, f s | 
women who can make unlimited and freckle yuickly 


for years entrusted 
all responsibility for their con- 
tinued youthfulness and charm 
carle, you have but to 
try her treatments (cither at her 
Salons or at home) and her in- 
comparable Preparations. T 
are just a few of her important 


ti. 
Marshall Field & Co 
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meets every 
skin It sup- 


nourishment an 


every type. 


a cleanser; it dis 
solves s every impurity that distends 


pat on fresh 
to remain as 


convenient. It fills 
keeps the flesh 
and firm. $1.90, 


a refreshing 


and whitens 


y it on the face and 
neck after cleansing the skin with 
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texture of 
$4.50. 
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arts a vigorous 
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good in winter 
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bleaches tan 
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smooths the 
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finest imported 
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and may be 


effectiveness in 
Absolutely pre 
. conceals tan and all 
Waterproof, does not 
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and I thought we could have such fun 
getting supper together with Elizabeth 
away. I get a little tired of always enter- 
taining my friends in restaurants, Sargent, 
especially when I want to talk to them 
without having to shout. And really I 
never imagined—” 

She looked steadily at Mr. Piper and he 
seemed to shrink a little under her gaze. 

“As for Elizabeth,” he said with hurried 
vindictiveness, “Elizabeth shall leave to- 
morrow morning. She 

“Oh, we might as well keep her, Sar- 
gent,’ said Mrs. Severance placidly. “You 
will have to pay her blackmail, of course 


but, after all, that’s really your fault a 


little, isn't it?—-and it seems as if that was 
more or less what you had to do with any 
kind of passable servant nowadays. And 
Elizabeth is perfection—as a servant. As 
police she smiled a little cruelly. “Well, 
we sha’n't go into that, but I think it 
would be so much better to keep her. Then 
we'll be getting something out of her in 
return for our blackmail, don’t you see?” 

“Perhaps. Still we have no need of dis- 
cussing that now. I can only say that if 
Elizabeth is to stay, she will have to—” 

Then he stopped. 

“You were saying, Sargent?” said Mrs. 
Severance implacably. 

“IT was. Well, I he began, and then, 
“You—” and stopped, and then he began 
again. 

“I said that it would be—difficult—for 
me to explain matters to you fully, Louis; 
I find it to be—even more difficult than I 
had supposed. I—it is rather hard for a 
man of my age to defend his manner of 
life to one of your age, even when he 
himself is wholly convinced that that man- 
ner is not—unrighteous. And in this par- 
ticular case, to one of his son’s_ best 
friends.” 

He twisted his fingers around the rim 
of his glass. Louis started to speak, but 
Mr. Piper put up his hand. ‘“No—please 

it will be so much easier if I finish what 
I have to say first,” he said rather plead- 
ingly. 

“Well—the situation here between Rose 
and myself—must be plain to you now.” 
Louis nodded, he hoped in not too know- 
ing a way. “Plain. How that situation 
arose—is another matter. And a matter 
that would take a good deal too long to 
tell. Except that, given the premises from 
which we set forth—what followed was 
perhaps as inevitable as most things are 
in life 

“That—situation has been known to no 
other person on earth but ourselves—all 
these years. And now it is known. Well, 
Louis, there you have it. And you hap- 
pen to have us also—entirely in your 
hands. Because of a spying, greedy serv- 
ant—and my own stupidity and distrust— 
we have been completely found out. And 
by one of my son’s best friends. 

“TJ wish that I could apelogize for—all 
the scene before this. Better. I hope that 
you will believe that I am trying to do so 
now, But I seldom make apologies, Louis, 
even when I am evidently in the wrong— 
and this hasn't been one of my easiest to 
make. And now.” 


Hé& sat back and waited, his fingers 
curled round his glass. And, as he 
looked at him, Louis felt a little sickish, 
for, on the whole, he respected Mr. Piper a 
good deal more than his irreverent habit of 
mind permitted him to respect most older 
people, and at the same time felt pitifully 
sorry for him. And yet the only thing 
Louis could do was to take the largest ad- 
vantage possible of his very humiliation 
and straightforwardness. The truth could 
still do nothing at all but wreck everybody 
concerned. 

“I give you my word of honor, Mr. 
Piper, to keep everything I know entirely 
and completely secret,’ said Louis, slowly, 
trying to make the large words seem as 
little magniloquent as possible. ‘That's 
all I can say, I guess—but it’s true—you 
can really depend on it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Piper quite sim- 
ply. “I believe you, Louis,’ and again 
Louis felt that little burn of shame in his 
mind 

Thank you,” said Mrs. Severance, copy- 
ing 

Mr. Piper finished his drink and rose. 

“And now, I do not wish you to misun- 
derstand me,” he said. “I have not come 
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to my age without realizing 


; " that there are 
certain services that can not paid f 
‘ paid for 
But you have done me a ver) eat sery- 
ice, Louis—a service for which ] should 
have been glad to give near! everything 
material that 1 possess. I merely wish you 
to know that in case you shoul ever need 





assistance—ifrom an older ; in any 
way—that is clumsily put, but I can think 
of no other suitable word at he 


° f 1oment— 
I am entirely at your disposal Entirely 
sO ; 

“Thank you, sir,” said Louis a little 
stifly. Mr. Piper was certainly heaping 


coals of fire. Then he wondered for an 
instant just what Mrs. Ellicott would think 
if she could have heard the P 
the Commercial say that to him 


M®& PIPER was moving slowly toward 
the door, and the politeness that had 


been his at the beginning of the conversa. 
tion was nothing to his supreme 
now 

“And now,” he said, as if he were ask- 
ing everybody's pardon for an entirely unin- 
tentional intrusion, “I really must be 
getting back to Southampton—and you and 

ose, I imagine, have still quite a bit to 
talk over—’ 

k “But said Louis clumsily, “but, Mr. 
Piper 

“Must you really, dear?” said Mrs. Sev. 
erance in the softest tones of wifely 
proach. ; 

“No,” said Mr. Piper perfectly, “I insist. 
You certainly could not have finished your 
discussion before I came, and for the pres- 
ent—well—it seems to me that I have 
intruded quite long enough. I wish it,” he 
added, and Louis understood 

“You are staying with us, over to-mor- 
row, Louis, are you not?” said Mr. Piper 
calmly, and Louis assented. “I suppose we 
shall see each other at breakfast, then?” 

_ “Oh, yes, sir.” And then Louis tried to 

rise to Mr. Piper’s magnificence of conven- 
tionality in remark. “By the way, sir, I’m 
driving back in Peter’s car—as soon as 
Mrs. Severance and I have finished our 
talk—I couldn't pick you up anywhere, 
sir, could I?” 

Mr. Piper smiled, consulting his watch. 

‘There is an excellent train at 10:33— 
an excellent one—’’ he said, and again 
Louis was dumfounded to realize that the 
whole march of events in the apartment 
had taken scarcely two hours. 

“Thank you, Louis, but I think I had 
better take that. Not that I distrust your 
driving in the least, but it will be fairly 
slow going, I imagine, over some of those 
roads at night—and this was one evening 
on which I had really intended to get a 
good night's sleep.” 

He smiled again very quaintly. 

‘You'll be dancing as soon as you get 
back, I suppose? I understand there is to 
be a dance this evening? 

“Yes, sir—at least, I guess so. Told 
Peter I'd show up.” 

“Youth,” said Mr. Piper. “Youth.” 
There was a certain accent of dolefulness 
in the way he said it. 

‘And now I shall call a taxi,” he said 
briskly. 

“Can't I take you down—?” Louis be- 
gan, but “No, no. I insist,’ said Mr. 
Piper a little irritatedly, and then Louis 
understood that though he might be quix- 
otic on occasion, he was both human and 
—Louis hesitated over the words, they 
seemed so odd to his youth to be using of 
a man who was certainly old enough to be 
his father—really in love with Mrs. Sev- 
erance, after all. 

So, until Mr. Piper's taxi came, they 
chatted of indifferent matters on as they 
might have while watching people splash- 
ing about in the water from the porch of 
the swimming pool at Bar Harbor—and 
beets felt exceedingly in the way. But at 
last the telephone .on the table rang again 

-and it wasn’t police—it was only the 
taxi after all py Mr. Piper was at the 
door. 

“No use saying good-by to you now, is 
there, Louis?” he said quietly, but held 
out his hand nevertheless. 

“Well, good-by, Rose,” as he scrupulous 
ly shook hands with Mrs. Severance. 

Good-by, Sargent,” and then the door 
he had had such difficulty in opening two 
hours betore shut behind him, and Louis 
and Mrs. Severance were left looking at 

(Continued on page 12 
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W. J. Locke claims that of all his novels he likes best 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” Our own thoughts 
linger most fondly around “The Beloved Vagabond.” 
And still—well, wait till you start the new W. J. Locke 
novel in next month’s, the October Harper’s Bazar 
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The Teen-age 
is the Habit age 


And none too early to form the TURKNIT habit 
for a fresh, rosy complexion and healthy skin. 

Turknit Knitted Wash Cloths cleanse the pores of 
dust particles and gently stimulate circulation 
without irritation. They are a real pleasure to use. 
Now that Daughter is choosing her outfit for prep 
school or college, see that she is supplied with 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


Good for Son, too—they make him like to keep clean. 
Turknit Knitted Wash Cloths are Turkish one side for 
healthy friction, smooth the other for tender skins. Are 
soft and absorbent, quick drying and keep fresh. Knitted 
with “Ravelproof” loops. Finished in attractive em- 
broidered edgings in Blue, Gold, Pink and Lavender. 
Send 50c for four of our most attractive wash cloths or 
$1.00 for 5 cloths and a Turknit Towel. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 


Box 175, COHOES, N. Y. 














A Timely Offering Featuring _ 
Comforters and Blankets 


at unusually low prices 


The illustration shows a splendid value the perfect work- 
manship of which will pass the most critical inspection. 










\\ A fine quality, pure silk-satin, which may be 

Me had in any shade desired is filled with the best 

‘s\ lambs wool obtainable, and at these prices is 
\ a wonderful bargain. 





Each 
For twin beds stitched design $27.50 
For double beds stitched design 30.00 
For twin beds tufted . . 25.00 
For double beds tufted . 27.50 










Write for our folder “Com- 
forters and Blankets,” for 
prices and descriptions of 
our complete stock. 







Early ordering 
of handkerchiefs 
is recommended 
when monogram- 
ming is desired. 
Our stock is now 
complete. 
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34-36 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Pastel colors, 
sheer cobwebby weaves 


Your silk underthings will last longer 
washed this way, says Van Raalte 


HE smart silhouette demands them, these 

sheer cobwebby underthings that breathe 
Paris. They are irresistible in their pastel 
daintiness, and filet lace, their delicate ribbons 
and picot edging. 

And you can keep them colorful and lovely 
if you wash them the safe Lux way. There is 
no harsh rubbing of the delicate fibres, there is 
not one particle of undissolved soap to weaken 
or yellow the fabric. Lux cannot injure any- 

ing pure water alone won’t harm. 


Send today for booklet of expert laundering advice — 
it is free. Lever Bros,Co., Dept. G-9 Cambridge, Mass. 








































































































In brilliant Yosem- 
ite Meadowbrooks 
vie with Nature's 
loveliness. 








C8 ark 


Meadowbrooks Fall brings Meadowbrooks of ; 

a“ with 

glowing 

e Autumn 
hues 


warm autumnal hues that lend spir- 
ited and charming accent to street or 
sport attire. 


And the discerning woman who 
knows that chic and smartness so 
characteristic of famous California 
play-places instinctively chooses the 
hat that originates where fashion de- 
mands the utmost in outdoor attire. 


Vivacious—yet sensible—Mead- 
owbrooks may now be had in good 
stores everywhere. Materials just a 
little better—with ample sizes and 
flexible head bands. The lilting styles 
for country, town and street wear 
will quite intrigue you. 








At those stores where you would 
expect to find the best. 


Simon Mittinery Co. 
S82 Market Street San Francisca 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
LOUIS STRAUSS & SON 
15 West 38th Street New York City 









California 
SPORT HATS 
for 
Town and Country 
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each other. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Severance with a 
small gasp. 

“Well,” said Louis. “Well, well!” 

“Excuse me,” said Louis, and he walked 
over to the table and poured himself what 
he thought, as he looked at it, was very 
like the father and mother of all drinks. 

“You might—do something like that for 
me—’ said Mrs. Severance helplessly. “If 
you did—I think—lI might be able to think 

oh, well!” 

“Well,” repeated Louis like a toast as 
he tipped the bottle, and the drink which 
he poured for Mrs. Severance was so like 
unto his drink that it would have taken a 
fine millimeter-gauge to measure the dif- 
ference between them. 

Mrs. Severance went back to her chair 
and Louis sank into the chair that had 
been previously occupied by Mr. Piper. As 
he stretched back luxuriously something 
small and hard and bulging made him 
aware of itself in his pocket. 

“Oh, Lord, I forgot I still had that gun 
of Mr. Piper's!” said Louis inconsequen- 
tially. 

“Have you?” said Mrs. Severance. The 
fact did not seem to strike her as being 
of any particular importance. They both 
drank long and frankly and thirstily, as if 
they were drinking well-water after having 
just come in from a ten-mile tramp along 
a hot mountain trail. And again, and for 
a considerable time, neither spoke. 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Severance finally, 
with a blur of delicate scorn, “I suppose 
our friend Mr. Billett—got away safely?” 

Her words brought up a picture of Ted 
to Louis—Ted netted like a fish out there 
on the fire-escape, swaddled up like a 
great papoose in all the towels and dish- 
cloths Louis had been able to find. The 
release was too sudden, too great—the 
laughter came—the extreme laughter—the 
laughter like a giant. He swayed in his 
chair, choking and beating his knees and 
making strange lion-like sounds. 

“Ted,” he gasped. “Ted! Oh, no, Mrs. 
Severance, Ted didn’t get away! He didn’t 
get away at all—Ted didn’t! He didn’t 
because you see he couldn’t. He’s out on 
the fire-escape now—oh, wait till you see 
him—oh, Ted, oh, glory, oh, what a night, 
what a night, what a night!” 


T took a good deal of explaining, how- 

ever, to make Ted understand. He was 
still tightly bound, though very angrily 
conscious when they found him, and _ his 
language when Louis removed the impro- 
vised gag was at first of an army variety. 
Also Louis was forced to curse himself 
rather admiringly for the large number of 
unnecessary knots he had used when he 
started to unravel his captive. 

When they finally got him completely 
untangled Ted’s first remarks were hardly 
those of gratitude. He declared sulkily 
that his head felt as if it were going to 
split open, that he must have a bump on 
the back of it as big as a squash and that 
it wasn’t Louis’s fault if he hadn’t caught 
pneumonia out on that fire-escape—the air, 
believe him, was cold! 

Mrs. Severance, however and as usual, 
rose to the occasion and produced a bottle 
of witch-hazel from the bathroom with 
which she insisted on bathing the bump 
till Ted remarked disgruntledly that he 
smelt like a maternity hospital. Louis 
watched the domestic scene with frantic 
laughter tearing at his vitals—this was so 
entirely different and unromantic an end 
to the evening from that from which Louis 
had set out to rescue Ted like a spec- 
tacled Mr. Grundy, and which Ted in his 
gust of madness had so bitterly and gran- 
diosely planned. Somehow, Louis didn’t 
imagine that there could be very much 
sensual danger left in either of them for 
the other now. 

Then they moved back into the living- 
room and the story was retold consecu- 
tively, by Louis with fanciful adornments, 
by Mrs. Severance with a chill self-satis- 
faction that, Louis noticed with pleasure, 
was like touching icicles to Ted. Ted gave 
his version—which only amounted to wak- 
ing up on the fire-escape, trying to shout 
and succeeding merely in getting mouthfuls 
of towels—Louis preened himself a little 
there—and lying there stoically and get- 
ting more and more furious until he was 
rescued. And while he told it, he kept 
looking everywhere in the room but at 
Rose. And then Louis remembered Mr. 
Piper and looked at his watch—11:04. He 
rose and gazed at Mrs. Severance. 

“Well,” he said, and then caught her 
eye. It was chilly, doubtless, and even 
by Louis’s unconventional standards he 
could not think of her as anything but a 
highly dangerous and disreputable woman 
but that eye was alive with an irony and 


humor that seemed to him fo: moment 
more perfect than any he had ever seen 

“Must you go?” she said sweetly, “[p’s 
been such an interesting party -so Origi- 
nal,” she hesitated, “Isn’t that the word? 
Of course,” she shrugged, “I can see that 
you're simply dying to get away and yet 
you can hardly complain that | haven't 
been an entertaining hostess, can you?” 

“Hardly,” said Louis meekly, and Ted 
said nothing—he merely looked down as jf 
his eyes were augers and his only concern 
in life was screwing them into the floor, 

“Must you go?” she repeated with mer- 
ciless mocking. “When it Aas been fun— 
and I don’t suppose we'll ever see each 
other again in all our lives? For I can 
hardly come out to Scarsdale now, can | 
Louis? And after you've had a quiet 
brotherly talk with her, I suppose I'll even 
have to give up lunching with Anne. And 
as for Ted—poor Ted—poor Mr. Billett 
with all his decorations of the Roller Towel, 
First Class—Mr. Billett must be a child 
that has been far too well burnt this eve- 
ning, not, in any imaginable future, to 
dread the fire.” 


OTH flushed, Ted deeper perhaps than 

Louis, but neither answered. There 
really did not seem to be anything for them 
to say. She moved gently toward the door 
—the ideal hostess. And as she moved she 
talked, and every word she said was a 
light little feathered barb that fell on them 
soitly as snowflakes and stuck like tar. 

“IT hope you won't mind if I send you 
wedding presents—both of you—oh, of 
course, I'll be quite anonymous but it will 
be such a pleasure—if you'll both of you 
only marry nice homey girls!” Ted start- 
ed at this as if he had been walking bare- 
foot and stepped on a wasp, and she caught 
him instantly. 

“Dear, dear, so Mr. Billett has serious 
intentions also—and I thought a little 
while ago that I was really in Mr. Billett’s 
confidence—it only shows how little one 
can tell. As for Louis, he of course is 
blighted—at present—but I’m sure that 
that will not last very long—one always 
finds most adequate consolation sooner or 
later, though possibly not in the way in 
which one originally supposed.” She sighed 
elfinly as Louis muttered under his breath. 

“What was that, Louis? Oh no, I am 
not at all the sort of person that writes 
anonymous letters to one’s wife—or family 
—or sister,” a spaced little pause between 
each noun. “And besides, it wouldn’t be 
much use in me, would it? For of course 
you among gentlemen will tell the young 
ladies you marry everything about your- 
selves—all honorable young people do. 
And then, too,” she spread out her hands, 
“to be frank—we'’ve all been so_beauti- 
fully frank about ourselves to-night—that’s 
one thing I fave liked so much about the 
evening—well, it would hardly be worth 
my while to take lessons in blackmailing 
from Elizabeth if the only subjects on 
which I could apply them were two impe- 
cunious young men. And, oh, I realize most 
perfectly—and please, please don’t misun- 
derstand me!—that we're all of us thieves 
together, so to speak, and only getting 
along on each other’s sufferance. But then, 
if one of us ever starts telling, even a 
little, he or she can hardly do so in any 
way that will redound to anything but his 
or her discredit and social obliteration— 
how nicely I’ve put that!—so I don't 
think any of us will be very anxious to 
tell. 

“Good-by, Mr. Billett—and when you 
do marry, please send me an invitation— 
oh, I sha’n’t come, I’ve been far too well 
brought up—but I must send—apprecia- 
tions—and so must have the address. We 
have had a pleasant acquaintanceship to- 
gether, haven’t we?—perhaps a little more 
pleasant on my side than on yours—but 
even so it’s so nice to think that nothing 
has ever happened that either of us could 
really regret. 

“Just remember that the only person I 
could incriminate you to would be Mr. 
Piper, and not even there very much, due 
to Sargent’s melodramatic appearance 1n 
the middle of dinner. But I sha’n't even 
there—it would mean incriminating myself 
a little too much, too, don’t you know? 
And even if the apartment here does get 4 
trifle lonely one evening and another, I have 
got to be extraordinarily fond of it and I 
couldn’t have nearly as nice a one—or as 
competent an Elizabeth—on what they pay 
me on Mode. So I'll keep it, I think, if 
you don’t mind. 

“But that may make you a little 
comfortable when you think things over— 


more 


and I’m sure we all deserve to be very 
comfortable indeed for quite a lons while 
been 


after the very trying time we've Just be 
through. (Continued on page 124) 
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—the removal of superfluous 
flesh by the simple use of this 
delightfully fragrant Sel 
Amaigrissant Clarks—(Clarks 
Thinning Salt) in the daily 
hot bath. 

A figure of graceful youth, 
more to be desired than gold, 
is by no means impossible, 
even in later life, to the 
woman who realizes the bene- 
fit of this treatment. 

For sale by druggists, depart- 
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If your dealer does not carry 
Sel Amaigrissant Clarks, write 
us direct. Our booklet, “The 
Charming Figure,’ sent upon 
request. 
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(Continued from page 122 


“Good-by, and I assure you that even if 
I shall never be able to think of you in 
the future except as all wrapped up in the 


| middle of those absurd towels, I shall think 


of you quite kindly though rather ridicu- 
lously, nevertheless. And now if you will 
just run away a minute and wait down in 
that car of Sargent’s that Louis—bor- 
rowed—so effectively—because I must have 
one motherly word with Louis alone before 
we part forever! Thank you so much! 
Good-by!” 


O Louis was left alone with her, he 

didn't know why. He noticed, how- 
ever, that when she came to talk to him, 
though it was still with lightness, she was 
at no particular effort any longer to make 
the lightness anything but a method of 
dealing with wounds. 

“Mr. Billett does not seem quite to ap- 
preciate exactly how much your timely 
pugilistics did for him,’”’ she observed. “Or 
exactly how they might have affected you.” 

Louis set his jaw, rather. He was hardly 
going to discuss what Ted might or might 
not owe him with Mrs. Severance. Hardly 

“No, I suppose you wouldn't,” she said 
uncannily. Then she spoke again and this 
time, if the tone was airy, it was with the 
airiness of a defeated swordsman apologiz- 
having been killed by such a 
clumsy stroke of fence. 

“But I have some—comprehension—of 
And besides—I seem 
to have a queer foible for telling the truth 
now. Odd, isn’t it, when I've been 
lying so successfully all evening?” 

“Very successfully,” said Louis, and to 
his astonishment saw her wince. 

“Yes—well. Well, I don't know quite 
why I'm keeping you here—though there 
was something I wanted to say to you, I 
believe—in a most serious and grand- 
motherly manner too—the way of a grown 
woman, as Sargent would probably put it 
She laughed. 

“Oh, yes, I remember now. It was only 
don’t think you need—worry— 
about Mr. Billett any more. You see?” 

“I think so,” said Louis with some in- 
comprehension. 

“Seeing him done up that way in towels,” 
she mused with a flicker of mirth. “And 
the way he looked at me when I was tell- 
ing about things afterwards—oh, it 
wouldn't do, you know, Louis, it wouldn't 
do! Your friend is—essentially—a—high- 
ly—Puritan—young man,” she added slow- 
ly. Louis started—that was one of the 


| things so few people knew about Ted. 


“Oh, yes—wholly. Even in the way he’d 
-go to the devil. He'd do it with such a 
religious conviction—take it so hard! It 
would eat him up. Completely. And it 
isn’t—amusing—to go to the devil with 





| anybody whose diabolism would be so effi- 





| wanted 





| 
| 
| 


| at her tinkle of laughter. 


ciently pious—a reversed kind of Presby- 
terianism. We wouldn't do that, you 
know—you or myself,’ and for an instant 
as she spoke Louis felt what he character- 
ized as a most damnable feeling of kinship 
with her. 

“Which is one reason that I feel so sure 
Mr. Billett will get on very well with 
Sargent’s daughter—if his Puritan princi- 
ples don’t make him feel too much as if he 
were linking her for life to a lost soul,” 
went on Mrs. Severance. 

“Wha-a-at!” 

“My dear Louis, whatever my failings 
may be, I have some penetration. Mr. Bil- 
lett was garrulous at times, I fear—young 
men are so apt to be with older women. 
Oh, no—he was beautifully sure that he 
was not betraying himself—the dear os- 
trich. And that letter—really that was 
clumsy of both of you, Louis—when I 
could see the handwriting—all modern and 
well-bred girls seem * write the same 
curly kind of hand somehow—and_ then 
Sargent’s address in embossed blue letters 
on the back. And I couldn’t have sus- 
pected him of carrying on an intrigue with 
Mrs. Piper!”’ and Louis was forced to smile 
Then she grew a 
little earnest. 

“J don’t suppose it was—Mr. Billett—I 
exactly,’ she mused. “It was 
more—Mr. Billett’s age—Mr. Billett’s un- 
deniable freshness—-if you see. I’m not 
quite a Kipling vampire—no—a vampire 
that wants to crunch the bones of a new 
young man every week or so. Or do vam- 
pires crunch bones? I believe they only act 
like babies with bottles—nasty of them, 
isn’t it? But one gets to a definite age- 
and Sargent’s a dear. but he has all the de- 
fects of a husband—and things begin slip- 
ping away, slipping away—” 

She made a motion ot sifting between 
her hands, letting fall light grains of a 
mrecious substance that the hands were no 
longer young enough to keep. 

“And life goes so queerly and keeps mov- 


ing on like a tramp in front of 
man till you've started bein 

ing off your corsets every tiny 
because you like being co: 
than having a waist-line 
had anything to settle you,” her face 
twitched, “not children—nor even the se 
curity of marriage—nothing but work that 
only interests part of you—and this— 

She spread her hands at the apartment 

“Well—what a lot of nonsense I’m talk. 
ing—and keeping Mr. Billett out jn the 
car when he’s sure he has pneumonia qk 
ready—how unkind of me. You must think 
me a very immoral old woman, don’t you” 

think you're very sporting,” said 
Louis, truthfully 

“Not very. If I really wanted Mr, Bil. 
lett, you see,” her eyes sparkled. “Pp 
afraid you wouldn't think me sporting at 
all—in that case. But then I don't think 
you'd have been able to—save—anybody | 
really wanted as you did Mr. Billet.” She 
spoke slowly. _ “Even with that very cap- 
able looking right hand. But in case you're 
still worried—’”’ 

“I'm not, really.” 

She paid no attention. 

“In case you're still worried—what | 
told Mr. Billett was true. In the first place, 
Sargent would never believe me, anyway, 
In the second place it would mean breaking 
with Sargent—and do you know I'm rather 
fond of Sargent in my own way?—and a 
thing like that—well, you saw how he was 
to-night—it would mean more things like 
revolvers and I hate revolvers. And hurt 
ing Sargent—and ruining Mr. Billett who 
is a genuinely nice boy and can't help be- 
ing a Puritan, though I never shall forget 
the way he looked in those towels. Still, 
I'm rather fond of him, too—oh, I'm per- 
fectly unashamed about it, it’s quite in an 
aunty way now and he'll never see me 
again if he can help it. 

“And hurting Sargent’s daughter—who 
must be charming from what I hear of her 
—but charming or not, she happens to be 
a woman and I have a feeling that, being 
a woman, life will hurt her quite sufficiently 
without my adding my wholly vicarious 
share. Oh, I'm perfectly harmless now, 
Louis,” she made a pretty gesture with 
her hands. ‘You and Sargent and the fire- 
escape between you have drawn my fangs.” 

“T can’t exactly—thank you,” said Louis, 
“but I do repeat—you're sporting.” 

“Never repeat a compliment to a woman 
over twenty and seldom then.” She 
looked at him reflectively. “The same 
woman, that is. There is such a great deal 
I could teach you though, really,” she said. 
“You’re much more teachable than Mr. 
Billett, for instance,’ and Louis felt a lit- 
tle shudder of terror go through him for a 
moment at the way she said it. But she 
laughed again. 

“T shouldn’t worry. And besides, you're 
blighted, aren’t you—and they're unteach- 
able till they recover. Well. 

“Oh yes, there was something else I 
meant to be serious about. Sargent said 
something about our—disappearing, and all 
that. Well, Sargent has always been enam- 
ored of puttering around a garden some- 
where in an alias and old trousers, with me 
to make him lemonade when he gets over- 
heated—and so far I’ve humored him—but 
I’ve really never thought very much of 
the idea. That would be—for me—a pat- 
ticularly stupid way of going to seed. She 
was wholly in earnest now. “And I havent 
the slightest intention of going to seed with 
Sargent or anybody else for a very long 
time yet. If it ever comes definitely t 
that I shall break with Sargent; you can 
depend on my _ selfishness—arrogance— 
anything you like for that. Quite depend. 

“To-night,” she hesitated. ‘“To-night has 
really made a good many things—clear to 
me. Things that were moving around in 
my mind, though i didn’t know quite what 
to call them. For one thing it has mace 
me—realize,” her eyes darkened, “that my 
time for really being—a woman—not In 
the copy-book sense—is diminishing. = 
ting short. Oh, you and Mr. Billett will 
have to reconcile your knowledge ol Sar- 
gent’s and my situation with whatever mor 
al ideas you may happen to have of 
fathers-in-law and friends’ fathers 10° 
some time yet—and I’m sure I don't know 
how you're going to do it, especially " 
Billett, and I can’t honestly say that * 
particularly care. But that will not 
permanent, I imagine. You understand: 


a Police. 
“ray and tak. 

you're alone 
lortable better 
aml you've never 


“nob 
HE put her hand on the door-kne ” 
imply that the audience was over 


A , » said 

“J shall miss Anne, though. she sa! 
frankly. 

5 . 7 = -- caw n0 

“Anne will miss you. Louis saw ® 


: ‘ il 1 si 
need for being politic now. H¢ idded he 


tatingly, “After all—” 


(Continued on page ) 
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Beauty was 


not enough 
OMEN envied 


her for her rare 
beauty, her grace, her 
| subtle charm. 





| Wherever she went 
men clustered about her 
and paid her court. 


BEAUTY REALIZED 


Yet there was something of 
mystery about her. She attracted 
many men—but seemed to hold 
no one. 


P ROBABLY one of the happiest moments in a woman’s life 
is when she first realizes her own charm and beauty. 
There are few moments more potently charged with fate. 
But few women are beautiful throughout their growth— 
childhood, girlhood, womanhood. Far more intriguing is the 
beauty that develops. If you wish to cultivate the charm that 
is irresistible, Elizabeth Arden can help you to accomplish it. 
Write to Elizabeth Arden and ask for the booklet, “The 
Quest of the Beautiful.” Miss Arden has selected a group of 
preparations especially suited to every type of skin. 


They simply came and went in 
her life. And she, least of all, 
knew the real reason. 

a a * 


Some one, no doubt, might have 
told this girl. But people don’t talk 
much about some things. Even 
closest friends avoid certain sub- 


Every Skin Venetian Cleansing Cream—Liquefies on the skin and removes 
jects as too personal, too intimate. 


every particle of foreign matter from the pores $1, $2, $3. 
Needs 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic—A mild astringent and stimulat- 
ing tonic, indispensable to. a good skin Used with Cle ansing 
Cream, it whitens, clears and refines the skin. S85ec, $2, $3.75. 


That is the insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical dictionary’s 
way of saying ‘‘unpleasant 
breath). You may go on. for 
years, not knowing you have this 
trouble; and your friends—seek- 
ing to be delicate and considerate 
with you—let you continue in the 


dark. 


Yet there is a simple precaution 


Venetian Patter—The flexibility of the handle gives to each 
stroke a resiliency which is a direct call to youth. $5 


A Dry Skin Venetian Orange Skin Feed —An incomparable tissue builder. 
Excellent for thin fac aud a condition of dryness. $1, $1.75, 
Venetian Amoretta Cream—A fragrant vanishing cream that 
forms a thin protective film over the face. $1, $2. 


Venetian Amoretta Rouge—An indelible cream-rouge that 
accentuates the natural skin coloring, incomparable for evening 
use $2.50 4.50 





Venetian Poudre d’Illusion—An exquisite powder, subtly per- 


fumed, adherent without being heavy In an accurate flesh that would quickly put you on the 
tint 35 
safe and polite side—Listerine. 
An Oily venstinn Velva Cream—-Nourishes the skin without fattening; 
Skin Nesde eaves a texture of satil Excellent for tender skins. $1, $2, $: The use of Listerine as a 


Venetian Special Astringent—Tightens and firms relaxed 
muscles and is splendid for removing puffiness under the 
5. $4 


go. 95 


mouth-wash and gargle will usu- 
ally correct halitosis. ‘This well- 
known, liquid antiseptic, with its 
fragrant deodorizing properties, 
halts fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. 


Venetian Lille Lotion—A good powder fo wadetion ; protects the 
skin and gives it a soft, petal-like finish. $1.50, $2.50 


Venetian Rose Color—A waterproof rouge in liquid form, gives 
the cheeks a natural fresh, delicate tone $1 4 


A Wrinkled Vonstion Muscle - —A deep penetrating muscle-builder to 
bs nourish and revitalize sagging tissues, making the flesh firm 
Skin Needs and smooth. $1, $2.50. - ' 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream—An egg cream to remove lines 
and wrinkles. $2. 


Sometimes of course, halitosis 
arises from some _ deep-seated 
organic disorder which a doctor 
or dentist must correct. But, 
usually, and fortunately, halitosis 
is only a local, temporary trouble. 


A Porous wees ~ Cream—A greaseless astringent cream which 
a reduces enlarged pores, tones up the skin tissues, an fines 
Skin Needs even the coarsest skin. $1. . a Oe oeneee 


The Hands) Lemonies—Always keep on hand a piece of this refreshing suap. 





It proves an excellent bleach when in despair 30x of 6, $2.50 
Need 5 3, $2.50. | —— er . ? 
‘¢ € S eC = very re 
Creme Glacier—With Arden Superbe Mitts is splendid for I istidious a »ple everywhe 
Whitening, shaping and beautifying the hands. Together, $7.50 are making this use of Listerine 


a regular part of their daily toilet 
routine. It is a simple, scientific 
precaution that quickly puts an 
end to any misgivings you may 
have about your breath. And 
how much better it is to have 
Listerine than to have halitosis! 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


~~ Geranium Soap—oOf fine oils geranium-perfumed; box of 
> $3. 


For the Teeth Savon Kenott—A famous Parisian dentifrice. T5c. 


If you wish to increase or reduce weight, 
write for ‘“‘Your Masterpiece, Yourself.’ 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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From Fifth Avenue 
to You 


Ason Fifth Avenue 
so on the fashiona- 
ble thoroughfare in 
your city may you 
purchase I. Miller 
slippers, for theirs 
is not merely the 
passing fancy of a 
single community, 
but the universal 
appeal of feminine 
loveliness. 





I. MILLER & SONS 
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Beautiful Shoes 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN CHICAGO 


Factories 
Carlton and Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry and Radde Streets, Long Island City 
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Benét’s Novel 


(Continued from page 124) 


“Oh, no. No,” she said lightly but very 
firmly. “I couldn't very well, now, could 
1?” and Louis, in spite of all the broad- 
mindedness upon which he prided himself, 
was left rather dumb. 

“Oh, it won't be—difficult,”’ she added. 
“We can keep up—in the office—yes?”’ 

“Yes,” said Louis hastily. He might be 
signing a compact with all the powers of 
darkness, but even so. 

“For the rest, 1 am—used to things like 
that,” she added, and once again her face 
grew suddenly bright with pain. Then she 
recovered herself. 

“Well—our next merry meeting and so 
forth,’ she said airily. “Because when it 
happens, if it does, I may be so stodgily 
respectable you'll be very glad to ask me 
to dinner, you know. Or I may be—com- 
pletely disreputable—one never knows. But 
in any case,’ and she gave her hand. 

“Mr. Billett must be freezing to death 
in that car,’ she murmured. ‘“Good-by, 
Louis, and my best if wholly unrespectable 
good wishes.” 

“Thanks and—good luck to you.” 

She turned on him swiftly. 

“Oh, no. All the happiness in the world 
and no luck—that’s better, isn’t it? 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

And then Louis was out in the hall press- 
ing the button that would summon a 
sleepy, disgruntled elevator-boy to take 
him down to Ted and the car. He decided 
as he waited that few conversations he had 
ever had had made him feel quite so ines- 
capably, irritatingly young; that he saw to 
the last inch of exactitude just why Mr. 
Piper completely and Ted very nearly had 
fallen in love with Mrs. Severance; that 
she was one of the most remarkable indi- 
viduals he had ever met; and that he 
hoped from the bottom of his heart he 
never, never saw her again. 


ED and he had little conversation going 

back in the car. The most important 
part of it occurred when they had left New 
York behind and were rushing along cool 
moon-strewn roads to Southampton. Then, 

“Thanks,” said Ted suddenly and fer- 
vently and did not seem to be able to say 
anything more. 

The events of the evening had come too 
close, at moments, to grotesque tragedy for 
Louis to pretend to misunderstand him. 

“Oh, that’s all right. And, anyhow, I 
owed you one for that time with the gen- 
darmes in Nantes.” 

“Maybe,” but Ted didn’t seem to be 
convinced. ‘That was jocose enough, even 
at the worst.”’ The words came with effort. 
“This was—serious I owe you about 
everything, I guess.” 

“Oh, go take a flying leap at a gallop- 
ing goose!” 

“Go do it yourself. Oh, Louis, you ass, 
I will be pretty and polite about your sav- 
ing my life.’ And both laughed and felt 
easier. “Saved a good deal more than 
that as a matter of fact—or what counts 
for more with me,” Ted added soberly. 

“Then the letter I brought was satisfac- 
tory?” 

“Satisfactory? Gee!’ said Ted intensely 
and again they fell silent. 

Some miles later Louis added casually: 

“You won't have any trouble with our 
late hostess, by the way. Though she 
knows all about it. 

“She knows?” 

Louis couldn't resist. 

“And quite approves. But  she’s—a 
sport.’ Then for Ted’s sake, “Besides, you 
see, it would crab her game comp'etely.” 

“T'll tell Elinor, though,” said Ted stub- 
bornly. 

“About her father? You can’t.” 

“Oh, Lord, no. About myself. Don't 
have to give names and addresses.” 

“Afterwards.” 

“Well, yes—afterwards. Though it 
makes me feel like a swine. I will marry 
her! I don't give a damn what's hap- 
pened.”’ 

Louis chuckled. 

“Good egg. Of course you will.” 

Ted turned to him anxiously after an- 
other silence. 

“Look, Caw, that bump on my head— 
you've seen the size it is. Well, is it going 
to show up like thunder at this silly 
dance?” 


ALF-PAST five in the morning and 
Louis undressing wearily by the light 

of a pale pink dawn. 
Now and then he looks at his bed with 
a gloating expression that almost reaches 
the proportions of a lust—he is so tired he 
can hardly get off his clothes. The affairs 
of the last twenty-four hours mix in his 
mind like a jumble of colored post-cards, 
all loose and disconnected and brightly un- 


real. Ted—Elinor—Mrs. Severance—My 
Piper—the dance he has just leit -sleep— 
oh—sleep! 

Where is Ted? Somewhere with Elinor 
of course—it doesn’t matter—both were 
looking suspiciously starry when he last 
saw them from across the room—engage. 
ments—marriages—sleep—Mr. Piper’s a 
volver—sleep. How will he return Mr. 
Piper's revolver? Can’t do it tactfully— 
can’t leave it around to be lost, the ser. 
vants are too efficient—send it to Ted and 
Elinor as a wedding present—no, that’s 
not tactful either—what silly thoughts— 
might have been dead by this time —rather 
better, being alive—and in bed—and as leep 

and — 

Oh, bed!—and he falls into it as if he 
were diving into butter and though he mur- 
murs “Nancy” once to himself before his 
head sinks into the pillows, in two seconds 
he is drugged with such utter slumber that 
it is only the blind stupified face of a man 
under ether that he is able to lift from his 
haven when Ted comes in half an hour 
later and announces, in the voice of one 
proclaiming a new revelation, that Elinor 
is the finest person that ever lived and that 
everything is most wholly and completely 
all right. 


m LETTER for you, dear Nancy.” 

Mrs. Winters gestures at it re 
finedly—she never points—as Nancy comes 
in to breakfast looking as if whatever 
sleep she had had not done her very much 
good, 

“From your dear, dear mother, I should 
imagine,’ she adds in sugared watery 
tones. 

Nancy opens it without much interest. 
Mother, oh yes, Mother. Six crossed pages 
of St. Louis gossip and wanderingly fluent 
advice. She sets herself to read it, though, 
dutifully enough—she is under Mrs. Win- 
ters’ eyes. 

Father's usual September cold. The evil 
ways of friends’ servants. Good wishes to 
Mrs. Winters. ‘Heart's Gold—such a 
really inspiring moving-picture.” Advice. 
Advice. Then, half-way down the next to 
last page Nancy stops puzzledly She 
doesn’t quite understand. 


and hope, my daughter, that now you 
are really cured, though you may have 
passed through bitter waters, but all such 
things are but God's divine will to chas- 
ten us. And when the young man told 
me of his escapade (heavily underlined) 
I felt that even over the telephone he 
might have—” 


She sets herself wearily to decode some 
sort of definite meaning out of Mother's 
elliptic style. An escapade. Of Louis? 
And over the telephone—what was that? 
Mother hadn't said anything- 

She finishes the letter and then rereads 
all the parts of it that seem to have any 
bearing on the cryptogram, and finally near 
the end, and evidently connected with the 
“telephone,” she comes upon the phrase 
“that day.” 

There is only one day that Mother al- 
ludes to as “That Day” now. Before her 
broken engagement “That Day” was when 
Father failed. 

But Louis hadn't _ telephoned she'd 
asked —— particularly if he had, and 
he hadn't. But surely if he had telephoned, 
surely, surely, Mother would have told her 
about it—Mother would have known that 
there were a few things where she really 
hadn't any right to interfere. 

Mother had never liked Louis, though 
she'd pretended. Never. 

Nancy remembers back and with fatally 
clear vision. It is fortunate that Mrs. 
Ellicott can not turn over with Nancy that 
little shelfful of memories—all the small 
places where she was not quite truthful 
with Nancy, where she was not quite fair, 
where she “kept things from her’ Mrs. 
Ellicott has always been the kind of woman 
who believes in “keeping things from” pe0- 
ple as long as possible and then “breaking 
them gently.” Almost any sort of things. 

It is still more fortunate that Mrs. Elli- 
cott cannot see Nancy's eyes as she reviews 
all the tiny deceptions, all the petty affairs 
about which she was never told or trus sted 

and all for her own best interests, MY 
dear, Mrs. Ellicott would most believingly 
assure her. ; 

Nancy doesn't want to believe 
keeps telling herself that she wo! 
—— won't unless she absolut 
to. But she is lucky or unlucky en 
be a person of some intuition—she 
Louis, and, also, she knows her 
though now she is beginning to thin 
an empty feeling that she reall) 
know the latter at all. 

(Continued on page 125 
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|) Only One Way 


to another. Wait a week and the results will prove 

that DeMiracle is the best hair remover on Earth. 
You need not risk a penny in trying DeMiracle. Use it 
just once and if you are not convinced that it is the per- 
fect hair remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 
|| Guarantee and we will refund your money. For your 
protection insist that any other depilatory is guaranteed 
|] in the same manner. 
‘El DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, powder, paste or so called 
Cream. You simply wet hair with this nice DeMiracle 
sanitary liquid and it is gone. DeMiracle is the most 
economical because there is no waste. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or dire from us, in plain ‘wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. M-14, Park Avenue and 129th Street, New York 
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The New Art 
of the Masque 
As the Masque ex- 
presses another 
character, so Per- 
fume can portray 
a difference in per- 
sonality. 
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.... So hauntingly fragrant, so de- 
lightfully elusive, so potent yet so 
delicate as to hint of rare Egyptian 
flowers laid away for centuries to 


fascinate anew... . 


Perfume $1.50, $5.00, $8.50. Toilet Water$5.00 






TANTY + Parfumeurs 





Tanty Face Powder . . $ .60 
Astringent Lotion ... 1.50 
Creams .. ccc 50c-1.00 


Send 20c for generous sam- 
ple of Bouquet Egyptien 
Perfume to TANTY, 
Times Building, New York 









$10.00. Face Powder $1.00, $2.00. Talc 75c 
* PARIS - NEW YORK 











The New FISKHATS are 
charming 


—see them at the 
better stores 
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For 69 years we have been 
producing the smartest mil- 
linery — bearing the label 


“Style and 
Quality Assured” 


D. B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
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Whispering and silence have given 
way to an honest facing of facts 


Now that women are learning the physiological 
facts, they promptly cope with them by adopt- 
ing the new standard of cleanliness offered 
through Odorono, the underarm toilette 


By Rut Miter 


Physicians recommend it as the 


Silence can be very kind—or 
silence may be slander. 

As long as underarm perspira- 
tion was a subject shunned by 
dainty-loving women, it continued 
to destroy their daintiness. But 
when they learned the physiologi- 
cal facts, they accepted the neces- 
sity of the underarm toilette, two 
million strong. 

The underarm perspiration 
glands are easily stimulated to 
unusual activity by excitement, 
heat or nervousness. Clothing and 
the hollow of the underarm make 
evaporation difficult. 

The pity of it is that you may 
be such an innocent offender. For 
changing body chemicals cause a 
disagreeable odor which we often 
fail to detect in ourselves while 
others are keenly conscious of it. 


A corrective for both odor and 
moisture necessary 


The most fastidious cleanliness 
cannot control this peculiar con- 
dition. You may be immaculately 
soap-and-water clean and_ still 
give offense with perspiration 
moisture and odor. Special cor- 
rective measures are necessary— 
which two million women and 
thousands of men have found in 
Odorono, the underarm toilette. 

Odorono was origi- 
nally formulated by a 
physician and has been 
perfected by years of 
chemical research. It 
corrects both odor and 
excessive moisture in 
the small area where 
applied without  af- 
fecting the natural 
healthful perspiration 
of the rest of the body. 





safest and most effective means 
of relieving all forms of perspira- 
tion annoyance. It is extensively 
used in hospitals. 

Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, 
Mass., says: “Experimental and 
practical tests show that Odorono 
is harmless, economical and effec- 
tive when employed as directed 
and will injure neither the skin 
nor the health.” 

A clear, antiseptic liquid, Odo- 
rono is as easy to use as a toilet 
water. It leaves that cool, assur- 
ing sense of perfect daintiness in 
clothing and person. It completes 
your soap-and-water cleanliness. 

You cannot afford to compromise 
with the hurried use of a deodorant 
which destroys odor alone for only a 
few hours. One application of Odo- 
rono is effective for at least three days. 
Used regularly twice a week it will 
keep your underarms always dry and 
odorless. 

Protect yourself from discomfort 
and disarm all criticism of your dainti- 
ness with Odorono, the underarm toil- 
ette. Save your gowns and lingerie 
from perspiration. stain and moisture 
and lingering taint of odor. Further 
precautions are unnecessary. 

Odorono is obtainable at all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1.00, or sent by 
mail postpaid. 

Send for booklet and free sample 
of “After Cream” 
As a specialist in the toilette of the 
underarm, I am always glad to advise 
those who are troubled with perspira- 
tion. If you will write to me, I will 
try to help you—free—and will send 
you our tew booklet of information on 
the subject, together with a sample 


of the Odorono Company’s “After 
Cream.” Address Ruth Miller, 609 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cana- 


dian address, The Odorono Co., Ltd.. 
60-62 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


QDO-RO-NO 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


{ 





HARPER’S B.1ZAR 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRIDE 


Stephen 


Vincent 


Benét’s Novel 


(Continued from page 126) 


What facts there are, are rather like Mrs. 
Ellicott’s handwriting—vague and crossed 
and illegibly hard to read. But Nancy 
stares at them all the time that she is eat- 
ing her breakfast and responding mechani- 
cally to Mrs. Winters’ questions. And then, 
suddenly, she knows. ‘There is genuine 
tragedy in store for Mrs. Ellicott——-Nancy, 
in spite of being modern, is Nancy and will 
forgive her—but Nancy, for all her trying, 
will never quite be able to respect her again. 

Nancy doesn’t finish her breakfast as 
neatly as Mrs. Winters would have wished, 
She goes into the next room to telephone. 

“Business, dear?’’ says Mrs. Winters 
brightly from the midst of a last piece of 


toast, and “Yes—something Mother wants 
me to do,” from Nancy, unfairly. 
Then she gives the number—it is still 


the same number she called when Louis and 


she used to talk after he had caught the 
last train back to Scarsdale and both by 
all principles that make for the life effi- 


cient should have gone to bed—though to 
Nancy's mind that seems a great while ago. 

“Can I speak to Mrs. Crowe, please?” 
The explaining can be as awful as it likes, 
Nancy doesn’t care any more. An agitated 


rustle comes to her ears—that must be 
Mrs. Winters listening. 

“Mrs. Crowe? This—is—Nancy—Elli- 
cott. 

She says it very loudly and distinctly 


and for Mrs, Winters to hear. 


OUIS wakes around one o'clock with a 

dim consciousness that noisy crowds of 
people have been talking very loudly at 
him a good many too many times during 
the past few hours, but that he has man- 
aged to fool them, many or few, by always 
acting as much like a Body as possible. 
His chief wish is to turn over on the other 
side and sleep for another seven hours or 
so, but one of those people is standing re- 
spectfully beside his bed and though Louis 
blinks eyes at him reproachfully, he will 
not vanish back into his proper nonentity 
—he remains standing there—obsequious 
words come out of his mouth. 


“Ten minutes to one, sir. Lunch is at 
one, sir.” 
Louis stares at the blue’ waistcoat 


gloomily. ‘“What’s that?” 


“Ten minutes to one, sir. Lunch is at 


one, sir. 

“Lunch?” 

“Yea, a. 

“Then I'd better get up, I suppose. 
Ow—ooh!” as he stretches. 

Yes, sir. A bath, sir?” 

“Bath? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, bath. No—don’t bother—I 
mean, I'll take it myself. You needn't 
watch me.” 

“Certainly not, sir. Thank you, sir. 


There have been several telephone calls for 
you, sir.” 

Louis sighs—he is really awake now—it 
will be less trouble to get up than to try 
and go back to sleep. Besides, if he tries, 
that brass-buttoned automaton in front of 
him will probably start shaking him gently 
in its well-trained English way. 

“Telephone calls? Who called?” 

“The name was Crowe, sir. The lady 
who was calling said she would call again 
around lunch time. She said you were to 
be sure to wait until she called, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly.” Politely, “And now 
I think I'll get up, if you don’t mind?” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ rather scandalizedly. “You 
are in need of nothing, sir?” 

Louis thinks of replying, “Oh, just bring 
me a little more sleep if you have it in the 
house,” but then thinks better of it. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Very good, 
pussyfoots away. 


sir,’ and the automaton 


pous, still half asleep, manages to rise 
and find slippers and a wrapper and then 
pads over to an empty bathroom where he 
disports himself like a whale. To his sur- 
prise he discovers himself whistling. True, 
the sunlight has an excellent shine to it 
this morning, and the air and the sky out- 
side seem blue and crisp with first fall— 
but even so. 

“Nancy,” he murmurs and frowns and 
finishes his bath rather gloomily—a gloom 
which is in nowise diminished when he 


down-stairs to find every 


goes ly 

through lunch and Ted and Elinor, po 
away from each other at the talle as pos- 
sible, quite sure that they are behaving ex- 
actly as usual while the remnants of the 
house-party do their best to sex tactfully 


unconcerned. 


Louis, while managing to get through a 


copious and excellent lunch in spite of his 
sorrows, regards them with the morose pity 
of a dyspeptic octogenarian for healthy 


children. It is all very well and beautify! 
for them now, he supposes grimly, byt 
sooner or later even such babes as they 
will have to Face Life—Come Up Against 
Facts— 

He is having a second piece of blueberry 
pie when he is summoned to the telephone 
Rather tiresome of Mother, really, he 
thinks as he goes out of the dining-room— 
something about his laundry again most 
probably—or when he is coming back. 

“Hello, Louis?” 

“Hello, dear. Anything important?” 

Mrs, Crowe’s voice has a tiny chuckle 
in it—a chuckle that only comes when 
Mrs. Crowe is being very pleased indeed. 

“Well, Louis, that depends—” 

“Well, Mother, honestly! 
the middle of lunch—” 

“Oh, V'll call up again later if youd 
rather, Louis dear.” But Mrs. Crowe for 
private reasons doesn’t seem to be at all 
ashamed of taking up so much of her son’s 
very valuable time. 

“Only I did think it would interest you 
—that you'd like to know as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Impatiently, “Yes. Well?” 

“Well—a friend of yours is coming to 
see you on the three o'clock. <A rather 
good friend. We thought you'd be back by 
then, you see, and so—” 

Louis’s heart jumps queerly for an in- 
stant. 

“Who?” 

But the imp of the perverse has taken 
complete charge of Mrs, Crowe. 





I'm right in 


“Oh—a friend. Not a childhood one— 
oh, no—but a—good—one, though you 
haven’t seen each other for—more than 


three weeks now, isn’t it? You should just 
be able to make it, I should think, if 
somebody brought you over in a car, but 
of course, if you're so busy—” 

“Mother!” 

Then Louis jangles the little hook of the 
telephone frantically up and down. 

“Mother! Listen! Listen! Who is it? 
Is it—honestly?” 

But Mrs. Crowe has hung up. Shall he 
get the connection again? But that means 
waiting—and Mother said he would just 
be able to make it—and Mother isn’t at 
all the kind that would fool him over a 
thing like this no matter how much she 
wanted to tease. Louis bounds back 
toward the dining-room and nearly runs 
into Elinor Piper. He grabs her by the 
shoulders. 

“Listen, El!” he says feverishly. “Oh, 
I'll congratulate you properly and all that 
some time but this is utterly everything— 
I've got to go home right away—this min- 
ute—toot sweet—and no, by gum, I won't 
apologize this time for asking you to get 
somebody to take me over in a car!” 


HE was sitting on the porch of the 

house—a small figure in the close blue 
hat he knew, a figure that seemed as if it 
had come tired from a long journey. She 
had been talking with his mother, but as 
soon as the car drew up, Mrs. Crowe rose 
quickly and went into the house. 

Then they were together again. 

The instant paid them for all. For the 
last weeks’ bitterness and the human 
doubt, the human misunderstandings that 
had made it. And even as it opened be- 
fore them a path, some corners and resting- 
places of which seemed almost too proud 
with living for them to dare to be alive 
on it—both knew that that fidelity which 
is intense and of the soul had ended be- 
tween them forever an emptier arrogance 
that both had once delighted in like bright 


colors—a brittle proudness that lives only 
by the false things in being young 
They had thought they were sure of 
each other in their first weeks together— 
they had said many words about it and 
(Concluded on page 130) 


At the risk of monotony we are calling your attention 
again to the fact that the October Harper’s Bazar is 
the most important issue of the year. It is the Annual 


Fall Fashions Number. 
newsdealer’s a day or 


two 


It will be on sale at your 


before October first. 




















Ourpresent catalogis the 
only thingin print that willge ‘* 
American women honestand § 
complete formation onthe 
art of knowing appreciating { 
and selecting fine Furs. 4 

And of courseit also presents 
ihe latest designs and prices 
in Fur apparel of one of? 
Americas oldest makes 
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II When you go away 
—_ to school or anywhere, take 
LIKLY LUGGAGE of 
character. Luggageisapart 
of your wardrobe—just as 
essential to that favorable 
“first impression.” And 
LIKLY LUGGAGE lasts. 
Sold by the best stores everywhere 
HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


<> 


Be sure the luggage you buy 
bears this trademark. Itiden- 
tifies LIKLY distinctive qual- 
ily. 

WRITE Dept. Bforillustrated 
price list of BAGS, TRUNKS, 
CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 
The ADRIATIC— Wardrobe 
Trunk with handsome, blue 
keratol lining. Extra deep, 
standard, and steamer sizes. 
The HAMPTON—Case for Men. 
24” and 26” Brown Cowhide. 
Silk Serge lining. 




























New Autumn 
Apparel for 
Stout Women 


L \NE BRYANT, supreme spe- 
cialist in slenderizing apparel, 
Ready-to-wear, offers new Fall 
Modes of unusual appeal that 
embody all the latest materials 
and style features. Tailoring 
supreme. 


Sizes to 56 Bust 
Tailleurs, Frocks » Wraps, 
Blouses, Skirts, Furs, 
Millinery, Shoes 
MODERATELY PRICED 


f unable ss 
I nable to sit any of our stores 


Dept. K2 for new Style Beok. 


fane Pryant 


26 W. 39th St. N.Y. 21 W. 38th St. 
= HICAGO DETROIT 


ngton cor. Wabash 1537 Woodward Ave 














On first nights, there is always one stellar réle not to 
be discovered by a mere reading of the cast. It is 
that significant part played both on the stage and in 


the audience—the réle of 


ShoeCraft Shoes 


ShoeCraft Shoes “fit the narrow heel.” They are to 
be had in sizes | to 10, AAAA to D. 


ALLEGRO—A shoe of many fashion points, In patent leather or dull 
kid, $18; bronze kid, $20; gold or silver brocade, $22. 


ADAGIO—Flawless in its smart simp! 


icity. In black satin, $16; patent 


or dull leather, $17; brown kid or black suede, $18. 


For the convenience of out-of-town patrons, 
post prepard, on receipt of remittance. Fit 
-9 showing newest designs, sent on request. 
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Between 55th and 56th Streets 
NEW YORK 
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SPECIFY 


Oorms 


Model 1602— Nurse's 
Uniform, white 
shrunk Serv 
Cloth 


In white Linené 


$3.00 


Model 37¢ Maid’s 
Uniform (below) In- 
dividuality itself. 


Fine black and grey 
cotton Pongee 


$4.50 


Mohairand silk 
$7.50 to $21.00 


Leading department 
stores everywhere carry 
S. E. B. uniforms. In 
Greater New York at: 


B. Altman & Co 
Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Best & Co 
Bloomingdale Bros 
Gimbel Brothers 
Fred’k Loeser 
. Lord & Taylor 
James MceCreery 
\ 376 Saks & Co 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 


















If your dealer 
fre, out of these Uniforms 
IS let us know 


S. E. BADANES CO. 
64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York City 





Reduces FAT! 


Corpulence in both men 
and women disappears quick- 
ly and surely at the touch of 
Dr. Lawton’s GUARAN- 
TEED Fat Reducer. Pretty 
charm and slender lines are 
retained or easily regained by 
gentle massage, applied 10 
minutes, night and morning. 
(Non-electric.) No starving 
No exercising. No baths. 
No medicine. 


GUARANTEED! 


Test Dr. Lawton’s Reducer 
11 days. Use it where obesity 
most annoys. Actual reduction 
will be taking place or your 
MONEY BACK. Price $5, plus 
20c for postage and insurance. 
Send money order now on this 
guarantee ... or write for con- 
vincing proofs ... to 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
Dept. 37 
125 W. 70th St., New York City 
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some of them clever enough But their 
surety now had no need of any words at 
all—it had been too well tempered by deso- 


lation to find any obligation for speech or 


the calling of itself secure. 

They kissed—not as a pleasant gesture, 
and no fear of looking publicly ridiculous 
stopped them. 

Ihe screen door behind Nancy pushed 
open Jane Ellen appeared—Jane Ellen, 
by the look of her, intent upon secret and 
doubtful business, a large moth-eaten bear 
dangling by its leg from one of her plump 
hands. She was too concerned with get- 
ting her charge through the door to notice 
what was happening at first but as soon as 
she was fairly out on the porch she looked 
about her. The bear dropped from her fin- 
gers—her eyes grew rounder than buttons 
and very large. 

“Why, it’s Louis and he’s kissing Aunt 
Nancy!” she squeaked in a small voice of 
reproachiul surprise 


HATEVER the number was of the sec- 

ynd-class stateroom on the Aguitania, 
it was rather too far down in the belly of 
that leviathan to have suited fashionable 
people. But Louis and Nancy had stopped 
being fashionable some time before and 
they told each other that it was much nicer 
than first-class on one of the small liners 
with apparent conviction, and never got 
tired of rejoicing at their luck in its being 
an outside. It was true that the port-hole 
might most of the time have been wholly 
ornamental for all the good it did them, for 
it was generally splashed with gray October 
sea, but, at least, as Nancy lucently ex- 
plained, you cou'd see things—once there 
had actually been a porpoise—and that 
neither of them, in their present condition, 
would have worried very much about it if 
their cabin had been an aquarium was a 
fact beyond dispute 

“Time to get up, dear! This is Louis a 
little sternly from the upper berth. “That 
was your bath that came in a minute ago 
and said something in cockney At least 
I think it was—mine’s voice is a good deal 
more like one of Peter's butlers 

“Bat, Louis, 'm so comfortable!” 

“So am I But think of breakfast.” 

“Well—breakfast is a_ point.” Then 
she chuckles, “Oh, Louis, wouldn't it have 
been awful if we'd either of us been bad 
sailors! 

“We couldn't have been,” says Louis 
placidly We have too much luck.” 

“IT know but—that awful woman with 
the face like a green pea—oh, Louis, you'd 
have hated m we are lucky, darling 

Louis has thought seriously enough 
about getting up to be dangling his legs 
over the edge of his shelf by now 

“Aren't we?” he says soberly. “I mean 


I am 


ERTE’S 


(Concluded 


is the foundation of the entire work of 
André Gide, and the relatively historical 
fact is drawn from the books of Samuel. 
David is beautiful, not with the angelic 
beauty of Sébastien, but by physical beauty 
and by the strength of his youth.  Saiil, 
the king of the purely materialistic people, 
loves this young strength and is jealous 


of every one who comes near him. He 
kills his wife and he persecutes his son, 
who is David's friend He condemns all 


the sorcerers to death, who know that 
Sail’s son will not succeed him and that 
it is David who will reign. Sail himself 
only wishes to know the secret, but the 
demons famitiers of the abolished witche 
come to Sail, invade his palace and _ his 
tent, where he falls treacherously assassin 
ated, so that the prophecy be accomplished; 
so that David, adored by him, might be- 
come his successor 

The scenes which happen in front of 
thee demons are really impressive; all 
civilization, all the ideas of these material- 
istic people are in this scenery of the fatal 
spirits God revenges the people and the 
little demons execute this vengeance. The 
merciful God is missing, there are no 
angels who by their simple presence relieve 
the hard destiny It is a nightmare of 
materialism which is more impressive than 
the nightmare of color seen on the opera 
terrace That’s why I quote these two 
pieces which in this theatrical season are 
diametrically opposite, and which signify 
the different currents in art 

It is difficult for me to describe com- 
pletely the theatrical season of Paris. I 
only write about that which interests and 


LETTER 
MONTE 


HARPER’S 


PEOPLE’S 


Benét’s Novel 


BAIZAR 


PRIDE 


from page 128) 


“J am. And everybody's been so 
about giving us checks we can use jp. 
stead of a lot of silly things we wouldn't 
know what to do with.’ She smiles 
“Those are your feet, she announces 
gravely. 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I’m going to tickle 
them.’ 

“You're not! Ouch—Nancy, you brute!” 
and Louis slides hastily to the floor. Then 
he goes over to the port-hole 

“A very nice day!** he announces in the 
face of a bull’s-eye view of dull skies and 
oily dripping sea 

‘Is it? How kind of it! Louis, I must 
get up 

“Nancy, you must.” He goes over and 
kneels awkwardly by the side of her berth 

an absurd figure enough no doubt in 
tortoise-shell spectac'es and striped pa- 
jamas, but Nancy doesn’t think so. As 
for him he simply knows he never will 
get used to having her with him this way 
all the: time; he takes his breath delicately 
whenever he thinks of it, as if, if he 
werent very careful always about being 
quiet, she might disappear any instant 
like a fairy back into a book 

He kisses her. 

“Good morning, Nancy 

Her arms go around him 

“Good morning, dearest Louis.” 

“It isn't that I don’t want to get up, 
really,’ she explains presently “It’s only 
that I like lying here and thinking about 
all the things that are going to happen.” 

“We are lucky, you know. That job 
with the Americ: in Express.” 

“And my job She smiles and Louis 
winces 

“Oh, Louis, dear. 

“Tt. was so damn silly,” says Louis 
muffledly 

“Both of us. But now it doesn’t mat- 
ter. And we're both of us going to work 
and be very efficient at it—only now we'll 
have time and together and Paris to do 
all the things we really wanted to do. 
You are going to be a great novelist, 
Louis, you know ; 

“Well, you're going to be the fore- 
most etcher—or etcheress—since Whistler 

there. But, oh, Nancy, I don't care if 
I write great novels—or any novels—or 
anything else—just now.” 

She mocks him pleasantly. “Why, 
Louis, Louis, your Art?’ 

“Oh, damn my art—I mean—well, I 
don't quite mean that. But this is life.” 

“Just as large and twice as_ natural,” 
says Nancy quoting, but for once Louis 
is too interested with living to be lit- 


erary. 

“Life,” he says with an odd shakiness, 
an odd triumph, “Life,’ and his arms go 
round her shoulders (The End.) 


FROM 
CARLO 


from page 69) 


impresses me particularly. The Parisian 
life during the season is so attractive that 
one does not find time to see every side 
of it I often remained at the art ex- 
hibitions where I found works which ap- 
pealed to my artistic soul in the Salon ot 
the “Société N ationale,’ and that of “Art- 
istes Francais” in a virginal forest of sculp- 
ture and painting, where I could lose myself 
for several days. It is really difficult to 
find remarkable works in this labyrinth of 
rooms, where artistic works are accumulated 


without system or agreement In the 
principal hall of the salon are collected the 
sculptures. One would think oneseli in a 
cemetery amongst the monuments of the 


dead, there are so many of this kind. But 
searching patiently one finds really remark- 
able sculptures amongst these tombstones 
One finds life which bursts with a -lively 
sound amongst the silent rocks. I remained 
a long time before an immense group by 
Real del Sarte, “La Résistance.” The 
strength and movement which the artist put 
into these figures animated the cold marble, 
and one does see the real resistance of @ 
woman against manly strength. It is diffi- 
cult for me to study the “salon” w 
few short afternoons. The season 
last days and nights, and the great 
exhibitions are closing. f 
I left Paris in the rain, 





but down 


here at Monte Carlo the sun embrac <tf 
and the light breeze brings me !t the 
mountains the flowers’ intoxicati ¢ 
fumes How calm it is here! e 
the air! And how this tranquillity es 
one want to work and_ stimulat the 
it ination! 
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BENEATH YOUR CHIN 


YOUR AGE IS WRITTEN | 


UT even if a distressing droop or 

crepiness has already appeared, it 

is not too late. Dorothy Gray 
will turn the clock back for you just 
as she has tor thousands of lovely 
ageless women. For she actually 
molds the line of your throat into the 
delicate curve of youth. When you 
are in New York or Atlantic City, be 
sure to try the SPECIAL TREAT 
MENT for those who cannot take a 
full course. Miss Gray will then pre- 
scribe the exercises and blend of prep- 
arations needed to perfect the contours 
of your face and neck, and to give 
your skin. a clear, smooth, creamy tex- 
ture. 


For Summer Beaten Skins 


DOROTHY GRAY’S CLEANSING 
CREAM to cleanse and purify the skin. 
Price $.75, $1.50 

DOROTHY GRAY'’S ORANGE FLOWER 
SKIN TONIC to be used instead of 


water. <A cleansing astringent lotion 
Price $.75, $1.50. 

DOROTHY GRAY'S RUSSIAN ASTRIN 
GENT prevents face shine and tightens 
relaxed muscles *’rice $3.00, $5.50 

DOROTHY GRAY'S RUSSIAN CREAM 
removes lines and wrinkles. Perfect 
powder foundation for dry — skins 
Price $3.00, $5.50 


DOROTHY GRAY’S PORE PASTE cr 
rects enlarged pores and blackheads 
Price $1.00 

DOROTHY GRAY’S PORE LOTION re 
moves excess oiliness and reduces en 
larged pores. Price $2.00. 

DOROTHY GRAY'S RUSSIAN BLEACH 
CREAM removes freckles, tan, and 
sunburn. Price $2.00. 


DOROTHY GRAY’S EXTRA BLEACH 
OINTMENT banishes diseclerations of 
amore stubborn surt. Price $3.00, $5.50 

DOROTHY GRAY'’S SULPHUR LOTION 


removes inflammation from sunburn, in 


sect bites, etc. Price $1.00 

DOROTHY GRAY’S SUNBURN Pow 
DER soothes sunburn and gives a 
healthy radiant color. Price $1.50. 


DOROTHY GRAY’S MOISTURE PROOF 
POWDER may be worn in the surf 
Price $1.50. 

DOROTHY GRAY'’S CHERRI ROUGE is 


a waterproof liquid, charmingly natural 
Price $1.00 


For the Week-End 


toet nate! sontlale letes aes as 
: ; i g 1 summer neces 
sities: a cleansing cream, Orange Flower 
Tinic, Russian \stringent, a sun proof 
rr » a bleaching cream, a cream to re- 
m ve lines about the eyes, and Moisture 
Proof Pi wder Price $4.50 


Orders amounting to $10 sent pre-paid—for 
th, co wed ], + } L ’ 
those under that sum a ld eight cents on the 
dollar 

SEND FOR LEAFLETS ON 


Correcting Re laxed and Flabby Muscl, 
Reducticn 


s 


Jouble Chin 


How to Correct an Oily Skin. A Dry Skin 

ont én NE 7 i 

P w to Correct Blackheads and Enlarged 
ores. Bleaching the Skin, 


ifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1643 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J 
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Reasoonaa 


There is no other 
cigarette of such 
quality at such a 
price. 


PTIMA 


Always slightly higher in price than 
other Turkish Blend cigarettes—but 


—just taste the difference! 


















Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 




















REDUC 


Easily ... 
~, Naturally 





Help reduce your weight 


Gentleme 

I am just finishing my Basy 
Bread course Want you to 
knew that IT think your sys 
tem is wonderful and find it 
all that you claim for it 


Mrs. Hf. R. W., California 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CoO. 


over, postage prepaid 


° Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
Three Slices a recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 
of Basy Bread a day, Basy Brea is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food—scientifieally prepared 





ey There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
in a natural way. the Basy Bread course Legions have reported remarkable 
— reductions in weight with gains in strength and health 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread book 
Doctors’ Essettial Foods Co., let, which gives reliable information on obesity and how to 
rec Vv 


luce. Write for your copy to-day. Sent in sealed, plain 








39 Oakwood Ave. | 
Orange New Jersey i 
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Bust Reducer, Price $6.00 


Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.50 
Philadelphia Representative 





Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin, 





Chin Reducer, as illustrated, $2.50 


Reduce Your Flesh _,,... 


for 


in Spots Reducing 


and 


Shapin 
fact any part or entire body 


without dieting by wearing Ankles 


DR. WALTER’S 
Famous Medicated Reducing 
Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 


353 Fifth Avenue 
Price per pair, as Il- 


New Yerk lustrated, $7.00. 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) tra High, $8.00. 


nd ankle measure- 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) ment when ordering. 









l : MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 South 11th St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 
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speaks silently—but 
none the less eloquent- 
ly—of a friendship 
which prompts the se- 
lection of a gift with 
care and rare good 
judgment. 
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It pleads unspoken 
desire for a continua- 
tion of this friendship; 
it reflects an under- 
standing of the char- 
acter of the one to 
whom it is given. And 
for itself, it speaks in 
terms of sheer beauty 
of its usefulness. 


oO oO 





When you select “The 
WRITE Gift” you 
have shown yourself 
a friend of delicate 
perception. Many and 
varied, the Boxed 
Writing Papers are 
waiting your selection. 


oO QO 


For years the eyes of 
fashion in all quarters 
of Europe have turned 
to American Fashion- 
ers for direction in 
correct correspond- 
ence papers. 


oOo 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American Fashioners of 
Proger Paper 


41 Park Row 
New York City 




















Gown 
designed by 
HEIMERDINGER 
from 
PEeNnikeEs 
Crepe SYL-0-ETTE 


Send for your copy 
of our new Fall 
booklet on dressing 
your best —rich in 
helpful suggestions. 





Lending Charm 
to the New Draped Modes 


(aS I IE superb quality of PENIKEES 

SN) Silks is revealed in the way they 

respond to the demands of the 

= season’s silhouette. Only silks 
of dependable texture, flawless weave 
and rich beauty can be used success- 
fully for the elaborately draped models 
now in vogue. 

Pentkees Canton Crepe—dull, 
satin, and brocaded— PeEnIKEEs Crepe 
Syl-o-ette, and Pentkees Rhama 
Crepe lend new loveliness to the ex- 
pression of the graceful classic folds 
of the fall styles. 

Pentkees Silks are sold at good 
stores everywhere, with the name 
PENIKEES in the selvage, and 
very moderately priced. 





CARL SCHOEN SILK CORPORATION 


260 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S ‘AZAR 


A NONSENSE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


Donald Ogden 


yt e ct art’s Arti 


(Continued from page 46) 


\ day spent in the “open,” with the blue 
sky over one’s head, is indeed a splendid 
tonic for jaded nerves. But one should 
not make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause he (or she) is “roughing it” for a 
day, he (or she) can therefore leave be- 
hind his (or her) “manners,” for such is 
not the case. There is a distinct etiquette 
for picnics, and any one who disregards 
this fact is apt to find to his (or her) 
sorrow that the “shoe” in this case is 
decidedly “on the other foot.’ 

A young man, for example, is often 
asked by a young lady to accompany her 
on a “family picnic.” ‘To this invitation 
he should, after some consideration, reply 
either “Yes” or “No,” and if the former, 
he should present himself at the young 
lady’s house promptly on the day set for 
the affair (usually Sunday). 

\ “family picnic’ generally consists of 
a Buick, a father, a mother, a daughter, a 
small son, beef loaf, lettuce sandwiches, a 
young man (you), two blow-outs, one 
spare tire, and Aunt Florence. 

The father drives with his small boy 
beside him; in the rear are the mother, 
the daughter, Aunt Florence, the thermos 
bottles, the lunch baskets and you. As 
you take your seat you must remember 
that it is a distinct evidence of bad 
breeding to show in any way that you are 
conscious of the fact that the car has 
been standing for the last hour and forty- 
four minutes in the hot July sun. 

“We're off!’ cries father, pressing his 
foot on the self-starting pedal. Thirty 
minutes later you roll away from the curb 
and the picnic has begun, The interven- 
ing time has, of course, been profitably 
spent by you in walking to the nearest 
garage for two new spark-plugs. 

It should be your duty, as guest, to 
see that the conversation in the rear seat 
is not allowed to lag. “It’s a great day,” 
you remark, as the car speeds along. “I 
think it’s going to rain,” replies Aunt 
Florence. “Not too fast, Will!” says 
mother. ‘Mother!’ says the daughter. 

Ten minutes later you should again re- 
mark, “My, what a wonderful day!” 

Those clouds are gathering in the west,” 
says Aunt Florence, “I think we had better 
put the top up.” “I think this is the 
wrong road,” says mother. “Dear, I know 
what I’m doing,” replies father. 

The secret of good conversation lies in 
discovering the “hobby” of the person with 
whom one is conversing, and a good talker 
always throws out several ‘feelers’ in 
order to find out the things in which his 
partner is most interested. You should, 
therefore, next say to mother, “Don't you 
think this is a glorious day for a picnic?” 
to which she will reply, “Well, I'm sure this 
is the wrong road. Hadn't you better 
ask?" The husband will answer nothing, 
but Aunt Florence will murmur, “I think I 
felt a drop of rain, Will. If you don't 
put the top up now, we'll all be drenched.” 

The husband will then stop the car, and 
you and he will proceed to put up the 
top. In doing this, it is customary for 
the guest to get the second and third 
fingers of his right hand so severely 
pinched that he cannot use the hand for 
several days. As soon as the top is up 
and the rain curtains are in place the sun 
will come out and you can at once get 
out and put the top down, taking care 
this time to ruin two fingers of the /e/ft 
hand. 

No good conversationalist confines him- 
self exclusively to one subject, and when 
you are once more “under way” you should 
remark to the mother, “I think that mo- 
toring is great fun, don’t you, Mrs. Cald- 
well?” Her answer will be, “I wish you 
wouldn’t drive so fast'’ You should 
then smile and say to Aunt Florence, 
‘Don't you think that motoring is great 
fun, Mrs. Lockwood?” As she is about 
to reply, the left rear tire will blow out 
with a loud noise and the car will come 
to a bumping stop. 

The etiquette of changing a tire is fairly 
simple. As soon as the “puncture” occurs 
one should at once remark, “Is there any- 
thing I can do?” This request should be 
repeated from time to time, always taking 
care, however, that no one takes it at all 
seriously. The real duty of a young man 
who is a “guest” on a motor trip on 
which a “blow-out” occurs is, of course, 
to keep the ladies of the party amused 
during the delay. This can be accom- 
plished by any of the conventional methods, 
such as card tricks, handsprings, and other 
feats of athletic agility, or making funny 
jokes about the host who is at work on 
the tire. 

When the damage has been repaired 
and the car is once more speeding along, 


leaving behind it mile afte e of dusty 
road as well as father’s be ack” and 
set of tire tools, the small will sud- 
denly remark, “I'm hungry His father 
will than reply, “Well be fine place 
to eat In ten minutes I i 


; minutes 
later mother will remark, “W that looks 





like a good place for a picnic over there 
The father will reply, “No ere coming 
to a wonderful plac - ju trust me. 
Mary!" Twenty minutes later Aunt Flor. 
ence will say, “Will, I think that grove 
over there wou'd be fine for our lunch 
to which the husband will reply, “We're 
almost at the place I know about—it’s 
ideal for a picnic.” Forty minutes after 
this, father will stop the car and _ point 
to a clump of trees. “There,” he will say. 
“what do you think of that “Oh, we 


can’t eat there!” will be the answer of 
mother, daughter and Aunt Florence 
“Drive on a bit further—I think I know 
a place.” 

Three hours and thirty minutes later 
(i.e. four hours past your normal lunch 
hour) there will be another puncture and 
as the car stops beside a wheat field it 
will begin to rain, and the daughter will 
sigh, “Well, we might as well eat here.” 





rhe “picnic” will then be held in the car, 
and nothing really quite carries one back 
to nature and primeval man as does warm 
lemonade and a lettuce sandwich in a 
Buick with the top up and side curtains 


on, 

After lunch it will be time to return 
home, and after you and father have 
ruined your clothes in repairing the punc- 
tures, the merry party will proceed on its 
way. The next morning, if you have not 
caught pneumonia, you will be able to 
go to your work greatly refreshed by you 
day’s outing in the lap of old Mother 
Nature. 

IV. Boxinc 
LTHOUGH many of America’s foremost 
boxers have been persons whom one 
would not care to know socially, yet much 
fun and pleasure can be had out of the 
“manly art” if practised in a gentlemanly 
manner. ‘ 

“Boxing parties” are generally held in 
the evening. The ballroom of one’s home 


can be pleasantly decorated for the oc- 
casion, with a square ring roped off in 
the center surrounded by seats for the 
ladies and gentlemen who come as invited 


guests. Evening dress is usually worn 

lhe contests should be between various 
members of one’s social ret who are 
fond of the sport and can be counted on 
to remember at all times that they are 
gentlemen. 


rhe matches should be arranged in 
tournament form, so that the winner of 
one bout meets the winner of the next 


bout, et cetera, until all but two have ber 
eliminated. The boxer who wins this final 
contest shall be proclaimed the “cham- 
pion. 

Great fun can then be had by announc- 
ing that the “champion” will be permitted 
to box three rounds with a “masked mar- 
vel.” The identity of this “unknown 
(who is usually Jack Dempsey or some 
other noted professional pugilist) should 
be kept carefully secret, so that all the 
guests are in a glow of mystified excite- 
ment when the contest begins, and you 
can imagine their delight and happy en- 
thusiasm when the “masked marvel” clever- 
ly knocks the “champion” for a double 
loop through the ropes into the lap oi 
some tittering ‘“dowager.” 

Refreshments should then be served and 
the “champion” can be carried home in 
a car or ambulance provided by the 
thoughtful host 

V. Bripce WHIsT 
“D RIDGE whist.” or “Bridge,” as it 1s 
often called by the younger genera- 
tion, is rapidly replacing whist as the 
favorite card game of good society, and 
“bridge” parties are much ew vogue 10r 
both afternoon and evening entertainments. 


In order to become an expert “bridge 
player one must, of course, spend many 
months and even years in a stu of the 


game, but any gentleman or lady of aver- 
age intelligence, can, I believe, pick up the 


fundamentals of “bridge” in a sh while. 

Let us suppose, for example. it you, 
as a “young man about town,” are I- 
vited to play “bridge” on the evening 
of Friday, November seventeent t the 
home of Mrs. Franklin Gregory. Now, 
although you may have played | gan 
only once or twice in your life wou 
never do to admit the fact, f go0e 
society one is supposed to play dge 


just as done is supposed to hate ape 
(Concluded on page 1 
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Frostilla 


RANT LOTION 
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When Your Skin 
Grows Dry 


Don't let your skin get dry, for 
coarseness will follow. Many 
skin enemies bring dryness—sun, | 
wind, dust. Guard against them | 
with Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 
Use it each day, before going out, 
when you come in and after each 
hathing of the hands and face. 
Not only will it give the neces- 
sary protection, but in a_ short 
time you will notice a remarkable 
improvement in your skin. The 
pores will be thoroughly cleansed 
thus giving a better coloring and 
the texture will be smoothed out | 
and softened. 








The fragrance of Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion, one of the prin- 
cipal factors in its universal 
popularity, is a delightful blend 
of imported perfumes of many 
rare flowers. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is an 
excellent powder foundation, for 
it is not greasy. Note how 
smoothly the powder goes on and 
how long it remains. Use it in 
manicuring to soften the cuticle | 
and keep the fingers white and | 
soft. | 


For the Men 


Suggest to the 
men folk how de- 
lightful is Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion 
after shaving. And 
a few drops on the 
wet brush quickly 
soften the beard 
and make shaving 
easier. 


For sale every- 
where in.the United 
States and Canada 
—regular price 35 
} cents. The Frostilla 
Company, Elmira, 
YY 
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5) 
Acne t. reme 


HIGHLY pleasing creme, having the marvelous 
power of removing pimples, black heads, acne 
to apply, quick acting, harmless. 


A 


easy 


\n adequate jar of this unique 
be sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Maison Gerry, of Paris and New York, specializes on 
refining complexions by treating the skin to the under- 
lying tissues, and not by covering blemishes with coars- 
ening cosmetics, 


and potent creme will 


Gerry Preparations are endorsed by the famous French 
Royal Academy of Medicine, a commendation falling 
to the superlatively worthy alone. 





rhere are eighteen Preparations of Maison Gerry, each 
designed for a particular imperfection of the skin 
Send for the Free descriptive booklet. If you care 
to give details of your complexion-trouble, your case 
will receive individual attention and advice based on 
careful scientific study—this gratis. | 


Matson 
Inc. 
PARIS 


NEw YORK 


——f 








New York 


Gerry Preparations are on sale 
at the best 


299 Madison Avenue, 


stores everywhere 
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By merit alone— 
CHIROPRACTIC 


from an idea in the 
1905 to the 
health profession in the world. 


has grown mind 


one man in second largest 


15,000 
practitioners, more than a hundred schools 
and about 10,000 students. 


There are now approximately 


DEFINITION a , 
The practice of ['wenty-one state governments have recognized 
Chiropractic con- the science as distinct and different from any- 
sists of the ad- 


justment, with the thing else on earth. 
hands, of the mov- 
able segments of 
the spinal column 
to normal position 
for the purpose of 
releasing the pris- 
oned impulse 


This growth in less than seventeen years has 


been, not only without the aid of other profes- 
sions engaged in getting the sick well, but in 


spite of their utmost efforts to prevent. 


Chiropractic has never had a single dollar of 
endowment from or national governments. 


It has overcome the prejudice of the public, the 


state 


opposition of other professions intent on its ex- 
termination, and adverse 
the Union. 


laws in every state in 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor It has recruited its patients from among those 
upon whom other methods have 
these 


and with 
failures of other methods upon which to 


for failed, 


**The Last Word”’ eae ge ; 
prove its efficiency it has grown like a green bay 
tree 


Write fer 


UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 


information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 














Can Any Woman 
Afford To Look 


Masculine? 
not! And 


Pcsitively moreover, 


there is no excuse for your hav 
ing a single hair where it should 
not be. 


Ordinz ary depilatories and shaving 
merely remove surface hair, lea 
ing the roots to thrive and ofter 
cause the hair to grow faster and 
oarser, Do not confuse ZIV 

with ordinary depilatories 
ZIP gently lifts out the roots and 


in this way destroys the growth. 
Rapid, simple to use, fragrant, 
safe ind painless, it leaves the 
skin soft and smooth. 
ITS OFF 

*Guaranteed! 
Women everywhere are disc “ 
ing the old dangerous metho 
and are now using ZIP for a 


m face 
creating 


stroying superfluous hair « 
underarms and_ body; 
the new arched brow: clearing 
the back of neck below bobbed 
hair; freeing the forearm and 
limbs. Avoid imitations 


Three Types of 
Superfluous Hair 


Ww rite for 
“Be auty s Great 
est Secret” which tells you and 
free sample of my Massage and 
Cleansing Cream guaranteed nt 


2 hich type have you? 
FREE BOOK, 


to grow hair. When in New 
York call_at my Salon to have 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Dept.HG. 562 Fifth Ave. 


at 46th St., New York 



















Perspiration and unpleasant odors under 

arms can be entirely overcome without 

harm with this ideal liauid deodorant 
Cc annot 


. ABSLEN 


COLORLESS 


tains no. sta pining * sala ficial 
ps neo 60c—By mail 6 


Halong Toad 


Dept. HG., 562 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















































































rom the makers of Odorono 
comes this really pleasant 
way to remove hatr 322. 


cA contribution that completes 
for women the underarm toilette 


> 


By Rutim MILLer 


Because we, the makers of Odorono, have specialized in 
underarm daintiness, and because we are women, we 
understood when women everywhere began to ask us for 
a new method to remove hair—that would be pleasant, 
dainty and distinctly feminine 

We knew that natural aversion to the masculine method, 
about which women say little but feel deeply. We knew 
their repugnance to strange, messy, unpleasant chemicals 
which so often irritate the tender skin. 

So the scientists in the Odorono laboratories tried and 
tested, tried and tested, until they found the one correct 
and really pleasant way to remove hair. 

\s though by the wave of a fairy’s wand it effaces all 
offending hair—this dainty depilatory of the Odorono 
Company. And as easily and pleasantly, too. 

As lovely to use as a fine French poudre or toilet cream, 
it imparts such a sense of daintiness, such a feeling of 
cleanliness! Its delicate almond fragrance is a new and 
subtle delight. 

It can no more harm the tender skin than a mild toilet 
water, but leaves it soft and smooth and white. 

Every day scores of women are finding in it a new 
toilette friend that will take its permanent place along 
with Odorono and their favorite poudre or cold cream 
Irv it tonight. \t all toilet counters 
supply—75c, or sent by mail postpaid, or a sample will be 
sent on receipt of 6c in stamps or coin. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Company, 609-D Blair Ave., Cinein 
nati. 


CHhe 
ODO-RO-NO 


(Companys 


Lepilatory {«y 





{ ee 





a twelve weeks’ 


HARPER’S B.AZAR 


A NONSENSE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


Donald Ogden 


(Concluded from page 


publicity, and on the evening of Friday, 
November seventeenth, you should present 


yourself in suitable attire at Mrs. Gre- 
gory’s home. 
There you will find fifteen or twenty 


guests, and after a few minutes of 
banter a bell will ring and 
the players will take their places. At 
your table will be Mrs. F. Jamison Doll- 
ings (your partner) and Mr. and Mrs 
Theodore Watts Mrs. Dollings (Sept. 
6, 1880) is considered one of the most 
expert “bridge” players in the city, while 
Mr. Watts has one of the largest retail 
clothing stores in the central part of the 
State Mrs. Watts was one of the van 
Cortlandt girls (the plain one) 

\s you are probably (next to Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts) the worst “bridge” player 
in the room it should be your duty to 
make up for this deficiency by keeping the 
other three players conversationally stimu- 
lated, for nothing so enlivens a game of 
“bridge” as a young man or woman with 
a pleasing personality and a gift for “small 
talk.’ Thus, at the very beginning, after 
you have finished dealing the cards, you 
should fill in what seems to you an em- 
barrassing pause by telling one of your 
cleverest stories, at the conclusion of which 
Mrs. Dollings will remark, “We are wait- 
ing for your bid, Mr. §$ Ye 

The etiquette of “bidding,” as far as 
you are concerned, should resolve itself in- 


other 
light social 


to a consistent effort on your part to 
become “dummy” for each and every 
game The minute your partner (Mrs. 


Dollings) bids anything, it should be your 
duty as a gentleman to see that she gets 
it, no matter what the cost. 

Thus, on the first hand, you “pass.” 
r. Watts then says, “Wait a minute, til! 
get these cards fixed;’’ to which Mrs 
Watts replies, “Theodore, for heaven's sake, 
how long do you want?” Mr. Watts then 
says, “Which is higher—clubs or heats?” 
to which Mrs. Watts replies, “Clubs.” 
Mrs. Dollings then says, “I beg your par- 
don, but hearts have always been con- 
sidered higher than clubs.” Mrs. Watts 
says, “Oh, yes, of course,” and gives Mr. 
Watts a mean look. Mr. Watis then says, 
“I bid—let’s see—I bid two spades—no, 
two diamonds.” Mrs. Dollings quickly 


h 
I 


a lily?” to 
“Theodore!” and then bids “Two spades, 
at which Mrs. Dollings says, “I beg your 
pardon, but I have just bid two spades.” 
Mr. Watts then chuckles, and Mrs. Watts 
says (but not to Mr. Watts), “I beg 
your pardon.” Mrs. Watts then bids 

Three spades,” at which you quickly say, 
“Four spades.” 

This bid is not “raised.” 
then says to you, “I am counting on your 
spades to help me out,” at which you 
look at the only spade in your hand (the 
three) and answer, “Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
There is then a wait of four minutes, at 
the end of which Mrs. Dollings wearily 
says, “It is your first lead, is it not, Mrs. 
Watts?” Mrs. Watts then blushes, says, 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” and leads the 
four of hearts. You then lay down you 
dummy” hand. Before Mrs. Dollings has 
had time to discover just what you have 
done to her, you should rise quickly and 
say, “Excuse me, but I want to use the 
telephone a minute.” You should then 
go into the next room and wait ten or 
fifteen minutes When you return Mrs. 
Dollings will have disappeared, Mrs. Watts 
will be looking fixedly at Mr. Watts, and 
Mr. Watts will be saying, “Well, it’s a 
silly game, anyway.’ 


Mrs. Dollings 


You and Mr. and Mrs. Watts can then 
have a nice game of twenty-five cent 
limit stud poker for the rest of the 
evening, and it would certainly be con- 
sidered a thoughtful and gracious ‘ges- 
ture’ if, during the next two or three 
weeks, you should call occasionally at the 


hospital to see how Mrs. Dollings is “‘get- 


ting on,” or you might even send some 
flowers or a nice potted plant. 
VI. DRINKING 
a RINKING” has, of course, always 
been a popular sport among the 
members of the better classes of society, 


From all over the world they come! 


Argentine 
and New York. 
vance fashions finds it necessi 
Fashion Openings. The Paris 
for a full year to come. 
Harper’s 


contains the 


Bazar is the 


first definite 


That is 
most 1 
reports 


oc _ “4 
Stewart’s Article 
132) 


but never has the enthusia- for this 
pastime been so great in Ame: 


' a> since 
the advent of “prohibition rentlemen 
and ladies who never before cared much 
for “drinking” have now given up almost 
all other amusements in fay Of this 
lascinating sport; young men d déby- 
tantes have become, in the last few years 
fully as expert in the game a \eir par- 
ents. In many cities “drinkin has be- 
come more popular than “|! lve or 


dancing and it is predicted that, with q 
few more years of “prohibition drink- 
ing’ will supersede golf and baseball as 
the great American pastime 


The effect of this has been to change 
radically many of the fundamental rules 
of the sport, and the influence on the 


etiquette of the game has 
marked. What was considered | 
form” in this pastime among our fore- 
fathers is now decidedly démodé, and the 
correct drinker of 1910 is as obsolete and 
out of date in the present decade as the 
frock-coat.”’ 

The game 


been no less 
“good 


to-day is divided into (a) 
formal and (b) informal — drinking 
‘Formal drinking” is usually played aiter 
dinner and is more and more coming to 
take the place of charades, sleight-of-hand 
performances, magic lantern shows, “dumb 
crambo,” et cetera, as the parlor amusement 
par excellence. “Formal drinking” can be 
played by from one to fifteen people in 
a house of ordinary dimensions; for a 
larger number it is generally better to 
provide a garage, a large yard, and special 
police, fire and plate glass insurance. The 
game is played with glasses, ice, and a 
dozen bottles of either whisky or gin. 

The sport is begun by the host's wife 
who says, “How would you all like to 
play a little bridge?”’ This is followed by 
silence. Another wife then says, “I think 
it would be awfully nice to play a little 
bridge.” One of the men players then steps 
forward and says, “I think it would be 
awfully nice to have a little drink.” 

An “It” is then selected—always, by 
courtesy, the host. The “It” then says, 
“How would you all like to have a little 
drink?”” The men players then answer in 
the affirmative, and the “Its” wife says, 
“Now, Henry dear, please—remember what 
happened last time.” The “It” replies, 
“Yes, dear,’ and goes into the cellar, 
while the “Its” wife, after providing each 
guest with a glass, puts away the Dresden 
china clock, the porcelain parrot, and the 
gold fish globe. 


Sides are chosen-—usually with the hus- 


bands on one “team” and the wives on the 
other. The purpose of the game is for 
the “husbands’ team” to try to drink up 
all the “Its liquor before the “wives 


team” can get them to go home. 

When the “It” returns with the liquor 
he pours out a portion for each player 
and at a given signal all drink steadily fo 
several minutes. The “Its’’ wife then says 
“Now how about a few rubbers oi 
bridge?” She is immediately elected “team 
captain” for the rest of the evening, It 
is the duty of the “team captain” to pro- 


vide cracked ice and water, to get ready 
the two spare bedrooms, to hold Wallie 
Spencer's hand, to keep Eddie Armstrong 


from putting his lighted cigaret ends on 
the piano, and to break up the party as 
possible. The game generally 
ends when (1) the liquor is all gone, (2) 
the “It” (or three guests) have passed 
‘out,’ (3) Wallie Spencer starts telling 
about his war experiences. “Informal” drink- 
ing needs, of course, no such elaborate prep- 
arations and can be played anywhere and 
any time there is anything to drink. The 


soon as 


person who is caught with the liquor is 
It.’ and the object of the game is to 
take all the liquor away from the “It” as 
soon as possible. In order to avoid being 
It.’ many players sometimes resort to 
various low subterfuges, such as sneaking 
down alone to the club locker-room dur- 


ing a dance, but this practise is generally 
looked upon with great disfavor—espec'- 
ally by that increasingly large group 0! 
citizens who are unselfishly devoting their 
lives to the cause of a “dry America’ by 
consuming all of the present rapidly di- 
minishing visible supply. 


From South Africa and the 


as well as of course such prosaic places as London 
For every person who must know about ad 


iry to be in Paris for the Fal! 
Fall Openings influence fashion 
why the next 
mportant issue of the year. It 
of the Paris Fall Openings 


number of 
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|Jdashionette 
| Invisible HAIR NETS 


A little powder 
Boiling water 
Coffee's ready 









recollection of QUALITY 

rem iins long after the PRICE 

is forgotten’* —E. C. Simmons 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








For better work! 


The 
? SOUTHAMPTON 
| Here is your best assurance 
| ofeasy, accurate cuttingand 
downright satisfaction. 
Keen Kutter blades stay 
true and cut clean to the 
very points. . 


Sub-debs, debutantes and the 
“young married set” find this 
coiffure highly intriguing. It’s 
easy to arrange with a Fashion- 
ette Hair Net even if your hair 
is in the terrifying stage of “just 
growing out.” 

There is a complete line 
of long-lived Keen Kutter 
scissors and shears for 
every purpose. Use them. 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere, 








SSE 

Simple as A-B-C 
Young housekeepers take to it readily. 
ones soon see the advantage, and learn to let the coffee make itself. 


THE FAUST SOLUBLE WAY 


| It saves time, it saves temper, it saves utensils, it saves energy. 


Older, more experienced 


Simmons Hardware Co. 


KEEN 


it saves money—dollars every year in coffee bills. In tea bills, too, for 
Faust Instant Tea is just as much a part of the well managed household as 
Faust Instant Coffee. 

If your dealer hasn't received his supply, write to Faust Soluble Headquarters, 


Best of all, | 








COFFEE TEA 
Blue Label Red Label Black Label Green Label 
de Grade A Grade D 


° 
a 
sy 

















de D aa 
| Standard Size... 40 cups... .$0.40... $0.25 100 cups.... .25 The 
Medium Size.... 60 cups.... .75.... .50 200 cups.... .75.... 50 NEWPORT 
Family Size..... Se cume.... 146..2- 2 400 cups.... 1.40.. 90 7 a 
Hotel Size...... 480 cups.... 4.25.... 3.25 1600 cups.... 4.25.... 3.25 Named for Society’s Summer 
. stronghold — Newport — is this 
_ (C.F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., Dept. 50, St. Louis, Mo. caeek auliaes tor te siden 
a a — ana - woman. Grey hair is beautiful 
and distingué when dressed 
ey ENN \ 


with care and kept trim with a 
Fashionette Hair Net. 


Soft Feathers |] 
For Early Fall 


Wear NEW feathers this fall, RECONSTRUCTED 
from your OLD, in distinctively chic styles. 





Smart Society Coiffures 


Our booklet “Society Coif- 
fures” will show you how to 
Arrange your hair most suc- 
cessfully in many becoming 
styles with the aid of a 
Fashionette—the Hair Net 
that is invisible, super- 
strong, and perfectly shaded 
to blend with the color and 
lustre of your hair. 


‘Whately Youc Welk! 


Diet and Health 


With Key to the Calories 
By Lulu Hunt Peters, A. B., M. D. 








Fans, Bands, Trimmings, Fancies and Ornaments 


made from your OLD cast-off Plumes. 


Rebranching, Dyeing and Cleansing, a sensible 
METHOT ECONOMY. 


Street Mail Orders receive the same attention as orders 
in person, 

Fashionettes in the usual 
shades and shapes are 15c 
each, 2 for 25c—single or 


Trade Mark 
French Feather Dresser and Dyer 


K ° M E. TH OT, 38 WEST 34TH STREET 


Opposite Oppenheim Collins Co., Second Floor. Take Elevator. 


ARE YOU too fat,and do you 
want to reduce? Are you too 
thin, and do you want to gain? 
Then read “Diet and Health,” 








double mesh — at depart- 
ment stores, specialty shops, 
and dependable drug stores 
everywhere. 
























a scientific book that will make | 
you laugh. Amusingly illus- | 
trated. With twenty-one sug 
gestive menus. | 


YOUR HOME 
in SUNNY CALIFORNIA 


Learn more about this land of promise fulfilled, where dreams 
do come true! 


ORCHARD AND FARM, Established 1888, California's lead- 
ing journal of country life, issues beautiful special souvenir 
number, out September first. 


Glonialg Guality 
Samstags ® Cw Yorks 


Greatest seller in the non- 1200 Broadway 


jiction field; 150th thousand. 


“A breezy but practical message to 
the countless persons who want 
either to reduce or increase their 
weight.”’— The American Magazine 


/ 


“If you are really interested in 
contracting orexpanding, this little 
book is full of good-humored but 


practical advice. You cannot fail : . 
to find the royal road to reduction, Reserve your copy NOW, by sending 10 cents stamps or coin. 


Supply limited. Orders filled in rotation. Write TODAY— 


True stories of success on small acreage. 





Scores of beautiful illus- 
any special opportunities described. 


Facts, figures, astounding articles. 
trations. 


and there are also many helpful | 
suggestions for those whoare thin.” 


—Pictorial Review COUNTRY LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES—S$1.00 NET 1111 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
Publishers—REILLY &% LEE—Chicago : ; | 























HARPER’S 


AHA New Pump 


One of the most brilliant and picturesque functions of the earl 
social season in Paris was the marriage of Mlle. Christian: 
Coty to M. Paul Dubonnet. Mile. Coty is the daughter of M. 


> 
fevers su b a \ YES Francois deJ. Coty, the well-known perfumer and owner of Figa 


yr ( 
for’ women 


PARIS ENDS ONE SEASON 


. ‘ 
Reese. _— 556 Continued 


-ee the tricorne also, while the Persian tunic hem almost to waist-line over 
with its circular skirt may appear in the — slip of the same shade will be 
early fall collections. But the Persian note \ new tailored frock consists 
will by no means dominate next season kirt under a sort of jacket 
Just now we are hearing m i is drawn on over the head 
revival of the fashions of the S$ E hips very closely, resembling 
pire in hats as well as frocks, ¢ > jrock. Still another is a sort 
slender tunic-frock will probably replace frock, straight and loose, s¢ 
the draped model which has reigned for oddly at the hips and belted 
Q > c — ae two seasons. The straight frock is too row told of the fabric. r 
VOSS “Strap Model in Brocade and Satin generally becoming to be entirely  dis- For the street, the straight 
carded, and the ruffled frock launched last skirt easily wide—will be smart 
season will endure through the next. hali-length jackets above narrow ' 
The tendency to lift the waist-line to slender, beltless tunics over narrow under- 
normal is more than ever in evidence, skirts and odd, loose picturesque coats over 
while some daring souls even predict the one-piece frocks will all be worn nex 
high waist-line of the merveilleuses—and ter. Many separate capes and coats will 
after all, why not? Rumors of the tour- be lined with ermine, nutria or some othe 
nure, or bustle, persist, with the quaint, short fur. Much embroidery will be e 
closely fitted shoulders of the ‘sixties and ployed on frocks of all sorts d_ there 
seventies—little plaited ruffles, quaint col- will be much silver woven with | 
lars and demure coiffures, small round hats stulis, and silver woven with 
with low rounded crowns and pious little especially the pastel —_ 
veils, trailing ribbons and—ringlets. And, much silver and metallic lace 
indeed, several ringleted coiffures have al- One-piece frocks of ilies 
ready appeared in Paris—clusters of ‘‘cork- the costumes of the moyen 
screw’ curls pinned carelessly to the back seen in the fall collections, as well as 1 
of the head and trailing down over the frocks fashioned partly of velvet and part) 
shoulders. of wool fabric. Such a model Dreco 
With these coiffures were worn bouffant- is sketched on page fifty-seven, the top 0 
skirted frocks of rich silk or brocade with dull red velvet embroidered with ! 
small close-fitting corsages and very short the lower part of brown velour- 
sleeves or no sleeves at all. The skirts The top of another such frock 
they were evening gowns—were distended est green suéde while the lowe 
with baleine, broadest just above the knee. black velvet. 
It is said that some of the new models Slender frocks, beltless in the 
will show the slender corsage cut in one _ belted some fashion across 
with the wide skirt instead of the tight will be »wn also, with jacket- 
corsé cut off squarely and attached to coats and cloaks fashioned on 
the skirt at the waist-line or hips. lines. Almost Watteau in effe: 
The straight frock—straight, unbelted of these models in soft stuffs. 
and slender to half-way above the knees, fronted frock—slit from throat 
where it flares suddenly in a circular ruf- over a slip of another color—wi! 
fle—was hinted at earlier in the s . in pleasing color combinations 
and the line is so pleasing that we dress being slit often also on 
doubtless see more of it in the early fall col- from hem to hips. 
lections. The slender chemise with a cir- Sleeves will be long for the s! 
cular gore flaring suddenly on the side- short sleeves will be much worn 
front another mid-season model of which noon and the sleeveless evening 
we shall see more next winter. continue in fashion. The nor 
The beltless frock will be worn again line will be seen, particularly 
one might almost call it an easily-fitting where the close corsage att 


13 


priiicesse and the s'ender frock slit from (Concluded on page 1 
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Whether it be its historic interest, 


when that time comes, 


And 


\t the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar you will find 
Mrs. van Campen Stewart and her assistants ready 
to answer all your questions, ready to tell you how 
to get the most from your visit. 


Do you wish to know the chief places of interest to 
which one should go, either of historic interest or 
where Paris disports herself most gayly? Is it, 
perhaps, an educational purpose you would discuss? 
Is it something concerning your further travels on 
the Continent ? 

On all of these subjects you will find information 
at the Bazar’s Paris office. 

And in shopping, particularly, you will discover the 
advice of the Paris office invaluable. 


The 


Address is 


The front of the Bazar’s Paris office is shown in the 
center picture The other photographs show the views 
“erg and left. from the windows which overlook the 





its 


2 







Paris of Yesterday and of Today 


For more than five hundred years the gargoyles of Notre Dame have gazed 
down upon the most fascinating city in the world. 


art treasures, its amusements or its 


fashions, sooner or later, Paris will draw you to herself. 
remember 
located a place where you will be welcomed, where you will fecl at home, 
where you may obtain all sorts ot information. 


that in the very heart of Paris, is 


This place is the 


Paris Office of Harper’s Bazar 


Mrs. Stewart or her assistants will be able to tell 
you just where you should go for your evening 
gowns; what other place is doing best with tailored 
costumes: what other house is noted for 
coats. 


wraps or 


Or possibly you may wish to go on a voyage of 
discovery to those odd, out-of-the-way. little shops 
that are so impossible to find without direction. Let 
our Paris office direct you. 


\t 2 Rue de la Paix, in the center of fashionable 
Paris, the Bazar office is easy to find, so pleasant as 
a rendezvous once it is found. 


It is there for your convenience. Be sure to use it. 


Rue de la Paix 


The column marks the Place Vendome. 
dressmaking establishments, 
and similar shops are in the immediate 
The Ritz and other hotels are nearby. 


All the smartest 
milliners, jewelry 
neighborhood 





shops, 





























One Problem Less 


TUDY lamps instead of pine 
torches. Printed books instead of 
written parchments. Women wel- 
come instead of barred ..: schools of 
higher learning. 


Habits and customs change. Living 
conditions improve. Grandmothers 
and mothers used birdseye and other 
bulky sanitary pads. Today a new 
sanitary habit has been made possible 
by Kotex. 


Kotex is a sanitary pad that does away 
with many embarrassments. It is easy 
to buy without saying “sanitary pads” 
by simply asking for ‘Kotex.’ It is 
sold in department, drygoods and 
drug stores. Everywhere. It comes 
in a blue box which has no printing 
except the name “‘Kotex.”’ 


Kotex solves an age-old laundry prob- 
lem by removing it, for Kotex is cheap 
enough to throw away and easy to 
dispose of by following simple direc- 
tions found in each box. Two sizes— 
Regular and Hospital size (additional 
thickness). Many find it economical to 
have a supply of each. Keep Kotex 
always on hand. Ask by name for 
Kotex. 





Regular Size 
12 for 60c. 


Hospital Size 
6 for 45c. 


Sample of either 


size mailed in plain 


wrapper on request. 


Kotex cabmets are 


now being distrib 


uted in women’s 


restrooms every 


there hotels, 


ra 
office buildings, res 


taurants, theatres. 


and ¢ ther places 


rom which may be 
obtained one Kotex 
with two safety pins, 


m plam % rapper, for 


10 cents 





This advertisement from Harper’s Bazar for May, is reprinted by request, 
as many have said that it interested them in Kotex 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York Office: 51 Chambers Street 


Copyright 1922 C. P. C. 


Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
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F r ede r Lc 


(Concluded 


ducer and director have been shown, 
As Mary Tudor, that fascinating figure 


who, in her day, gave France and England 
the shock of a century by showing that 
even a queen may elope, Miss Davies has 
her greatest opportunity and rises to it 
with infectious enthusiasm and an_ in- 
tuitive grasp of the character. 

She gives a vibrant, spirited, graceful 
performance of a role which is as many 
sided as a well-cut diamond, and in which 
he light and shade of comedy and emotion 
balance to a happy whole, 

Miss Davies makes of the high-tempered 
English princess a charming and romantic 
figure whose outbursts of indignation at 
her kingly brother's tyranny are full of 
the naturalness of youth. Particularly is 
this revealed in the duel scene in the inn 
where the actress is a delight to the eye 
in the doublet and hose of a young gallant. 
Here she proves herself a comedienne ol 
ability. And in the picturesque costumes 
of Henry’s brilliant court her blonde love- 
liness finds a perfect setting. In fact the 
whole performance marks the steady ad- 
vancement of the young star. 

The cast is an amazing one, even the 
smallest bit carries the name of some noted 
player from the theater world. For in- 
stance, Lyn Harding was brought from 
England to carry to the screen his famed 
portrayal of Henry VIII. He again paints 
in wide, vivid strokes another of his mas- 
terly portraits of this robust monarch. 
The Harding interpretation of Henry has 
long been one of our theatrical admira- 
tions, but in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” he embellishes even farther this 
most interesting characterization. 

In this picture Joseph Urban has ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible task 
of restoring to the eye the architectural 
charm and splendor of Tudor England. 
The various scenes are backgrounded with 
astonishing fidelity One forgets that the 
settings are for the moment; they seem 
to have been built for the ages. And how 
they set off the action! 

The eye is dazzled by knights and their 
ladies; by the glitter and contest of the 
tourney; by the medieval processions wind- 
ing down quaint streets: by the hosts of 
armored warriors; by the opulence of 
royal suites, hung with priceless tapestries: 
by ermine, cloth-of-gold, laces,  satins, 
shimmering silks. Many of the costumes 
used were genuine antiques; others fol- 
lowed faithfully plates and drawings un- 
earthed in months of research by Mr. 
Urban and his aides 

As a result, the gorgeous gowns and 
quaint headgear and jewelry worn by Miss 
Davies could be described only by an 
Elizabethan poet, with the combined vocab- 
ulary of Kit Marlowe and Bill Shake- 
speare. 

It is a fortunate thing for such super- 
pictures as “When Knighthood Was _ in 
Flower” that presentation has paced the 
progress made in production 

That most important factor of film ex- 
ploitation now is ideally achieved in sev- 
eral theaters on Broadway. Similar houses 
are to be found in most of the larger 
American cities. Great auditoriums, seat- 
ing more people than the famed opera 
houses of Paris and the Continent, pro- 
vide the picture with a frame which is 
in. striking contrast to the revamped bar- 
ber shops and shoe stores in which the 
cinema modestly began its days. 

Huge symphony orchestras carry the 
mood, rhythm, and emotional stress of the 
picture in synchronized accompaniment 
John Milton doubtless foresaw something 


of this sort when he wrote of “linked melo- 
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irom page 80) 


dies long drawn out 
A tableau, a bit of opera or 


; x. in the 
key of the entertainiaent, precedes the pic 
ture and half the work is done for the 
silent players. They do not ha to win 
the audience. It has been enchanted into 
receptivity. 

wo men in particular have been re. 
sponsible for the evolution of picture 


presentation in America. They are SL 
Rothafel and Dr. Hugo Riesenield, the 
first now at the Capitol Theater and the 
latter presiding with orchestral baton and 
fountain pen over the destinies of the 
Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion Theaters in 
New York. 

rhe value of all this program embellish- 
ment is not to be disputed, but, with a 
bow to Bobby Burns, let us not forget that 
“a picture's a picture for a’ that.” 

Dr. Riesenfeld is particularly emphatic 
on this point. 

“Please, please,’ he begged us, with a 
characteristic continental wave of mu- 
sicianly hands, “don’t say too much about 
the presentation. Without a real picture 
it is nothing. The story and the way it 
has been produced and acted, after all, 
is the big thing. The presentation helps 
yes, but—-” 

The learned doctor again swept the air 
with the speaking hands. For the first 
time we saw Shakespeare quoted in ges- 
tures. 

“And just what sort of play do you like 
to see in pictures?” we pursued. 

“One with a good, interesting story.” 
The tips of the director-manager’s fingers 
came together. His eyes softened. “With 
romance—plenty of romance.’ Then a 
smile slipped off the ends of his neat 
mustache. “I am a man,” he explained 
“if the censors will permit me to say it. 
And I am—normal.” 

“Do you think America will hold its 
supremacy in pictures?” 

“Surely. The light here is different. It 
is clearer. And—” 

“Go on, Doctor.” 

our young women are more beauti- 
ful,” 

But Mr. Rothafel, originator of the 
unit system of presentation, and now in 
charge of the programs at that Westminster 
of the cinema, the Capitol Theater, is not 
sure of the single importance of the pic- 
ture. 

His synthetic soul possesses an archi 
tectural flair for bringing many things to- 
gether into a harmonious whole. He 
studies steadily to feel the mind of the 
audience, to learn what it is accepting and 
rejecting in a program. 

“Let the public be given credit for good 
sense and good taste,’ he insists. “I think 
many producers make a great mistake in 
underestimating the intelligence of audi- 
ences. People like to use their brains 
They want situations suggested to them 
not exaggerated. Give them the oppor- 
tunity and they will play the picture with 
you. . 

“The exaggeration in many pictures 1s 
absurd, particularly those maudlin close- 
ups with the glycerin tears that wouldn't 
fool a child of six. Let’s have some sub- 
tlety—the situation acted a little farther 
back from the camera. Audiences are 
tired of having things hammered at them 

A statement which may be pondered 
with profit. For gray matter is entering 
very importantly into making the worth- 
while pictures of the day. All the skilled 
directors, camera-men, continuity sharks 
and nimble press experts in the game know 
they are helpless unless they have real ma- 
terial to work with 


ONE SEASON 


(Concluded from page 136) 


very full skirt, or where the skirt is 
pouched or widened by ruffles just below 
the waist-line But the waist-line at the 
top of the hips will remain in fashion. 

We are to see much of the flounce, cir- 
cular or scantily shirred, and some houses 
will feature the godet in skirts and coats. 
The “bateau’’ neck-line—so generally be- 
coming—will remain in fashion and_ the 
square-cut day corsage will be smart next 
season, while many corsages will show the 
long-absent V. 

As to skirts, while a few long skirts will 
appear in the new collections the skirt 
for day wear will remain of easy walking 
length—a bit above the ankle. Tailored 
skirts will be narrow and straight or show 
a few plaits or some sort of widening flare 
such as that featured by Jenny during the 


mid-season. Double or triple founces 

scantily flared or shaped—will appeat 
on some of the new skirts and [rocks 
worn under half-length or even shorter 
jackets. eS 
‘ vill 


In colors, all the shades ot 


be smart. with bottle green, bright sreen 
orange-rust, brick-red and gray (juanti- 
ties of velvet will be employed uch 
wool cotelé, wool velvet, satin tat- 
feta, and much rich brocade, p arly 
the new metal brocades 

A smart scarf is made of bla sse- 
line lined with white mousseline SS 
barred with ermine—the ermine ig a 
great irregular plaid on the ine 
Designed for summer, this ide Fig 
continued in cloaks and wraps “ 
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HAKPER’S B.AZAR 


IT HAS COME INTO ITS OWN 


In the beginning we set out to build a car that should, 
above all else, be true to our ideals. 


We went about our work slowly and with great care and 
from our labors came the LaFayette. 


Since the day our first car left the factory the name 
LaFayette has advanced without falter. 


It has become, perhaps, the proudest name that is placed 
upon a motor Car. 


The LaFayette has come into its own, just as surely as any 
product of human skill which is made unsparingly fine 
must Come into its own. 

It has come into its own because it has brought to motor- 
ing a new expression of performance, of reliability, of 
distinction and of grace. 

For upon each car we have lavished the same watchful 
and jealous care with which the builder of a cup-defender 
oversees the laying of his keel. 

It is not our goal to build in great numbers, but rather, to 
build in great excellence for those who love fine things. 


An ideal, perhaps, but the same ideal with which we started, 
the ideal which has guided the LaFayette so surely to its own. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION at Oars Aili Inpianapous 
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